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COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 
(Automatic Radio Call Selectors on United States Carge Ships) 


MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1334, New House Office Building, Hon. Oren Harris (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Harris. The committee will come to order. 

This morning the committee has met for the purpose of holding 
hearings on H. R. 4090, which is a bill which would amend the Com- 
munications Act so as to require the installation of automatic radio- 
telegraph call selectors on cargo ships of the United States. 

(H. R. 4090 follows:) 


[H. R. 4090, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To amend part II of title III of the Communications Act of 1934, so as to require the installation 


ofan automatic radiotelegraph call selector on cargo ships of the United States carrying less than two 
radio operators, 2nd for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended (47 U.S. C., sec. 153), is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: ‘‘(hh) ‘automatic radiotelegraph call selector’ on a ship of 
the United States subject to the provisions of part II of title IIT of this Act means 
a device meeting the requirements prescribed for such devices in section 355 (b) 
of this Act and approved by the Commission.” 

Sec. 2. Section 353 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U. 8. C., sec. 353), is amended to read as follows: 


“OPERATORS, WATCHES, AUTO-ALARM, AND AUTOMATIC RADIOTELEGRAPH CALL 
SELECTOR—RADIOTELEGRAPH-EQUIPPED SHIPS 


“Sec. 353. (a) At least two qualified operators shall be carried for safety 
purposes on— 

(1) each cargo ship of the United States which is required by this part 
to be fitted with a radiotelegraph installation and which is not fitted with 
an auto-alarm and an automatic radiotelegraph call selector; 

(2) each cargo ship (other than a ship of the United States) which is 
required by this part to be fitted with a radiotelegraph installation and 
which is not fitted with an auto-alarm; and 

“*(3) each passenger ship which is required by this part to be fitted with a 
radiotelegraph installation. 

““(b) At least one qualified operator, who shall have had at least six months’ 
previous service in the aggregate as a qualified operator in a station on board 
a ship or ships of the United States, shall be carried for safety purposes on— 

“‘(1) each cargo ship of the United States which is required by this part to 
be fitted with a radiotelegraph installation and which is fitted with an auto- 
alarm and an automatic radiotelegraph call selector in accordance with this 
title; and 
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““(2) each cargo ship (other than a ship of the United States) which is 
required by this part to be fitted with a radiotelegraph installation and 
which is fitted with an auto-alarm in accordance with this title. 

“(c) Each ship of the United States required by this part to be fitted with a 
radiotelegraph installation shall, while being navigated outside a harbor or port, 
keep a continuous watch by means of qualified operators: Provided, That in lieu 
thereof, on a cargo ship of the United States fitted with an auto-alarm and an 
automatic radiotelegraph call selector in proper operating condition, a watch of 
at least eight hours per day, in the aggregate, shall be maintained by means of a 
qualified operator. 

“(d) The Commission shall, when it finds it necessary for safety purposes, 
have authority to prescribe the particular hours of watch on a ship of the United 
States which is required by this part to be fitted with a radiotelegraph installation. 

‘*(e) On any ship of the United States fitted with an auto-alarm or an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector, or with both an auto-alarm and an automatic radio- 
telegraph call selector, such apparatus shall be in operation at all times while the 
ship is being navigated outside of a harbor or port when the operator is not on 
watch, and at such other times as the Commission may prescribe.”’ 

Sec. 3. Section 355 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 
U. 8S. C., see. 355), is amended by redesignating paragraphs (a) through (h) as 
paragraphs (1) through (8), by striking out the words ‘‘subsection (d) of this 
section”’ in each place where they appear in the paragraphs redesignated as (5) 
and (6) and inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘“‘paragraph (4) of this subsection’’ 
by inserting ‘‘(a)’’ immediately after ‘Src. 355.”’, and by adding at the en 
thereof the following new subsection: 

*“(b) The automatie radiotelegraph call selector installed on any ship in accord- 
ance with this part shall be capable of being set manually to simultaneously 
receive and identify and respond to the following international Morse code signals: 

““(1) The ship station call sign; 

(2) The international distress signal; 

(3) The international safety signal; 

(4) The international urgency signal; and 

(5) Any other predetermined code which is desired for use in national 
emergencies. 

It shall provide a means for receiving such signals on the frequencies five hundred 
kilocyeles and eight thousand three hundred and sixty-four kilocycles, or such 
other frequency as the Commission may prescribe in lieu of eight thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four kiloecycles, selectively but with respect to frequency not 
simultaneously, and shall sound an alarm it, but only if, any of the above five 
signals are received. Such alarm shall be sounded in the radio room, on the 
bridge, and at such other places on the ship as may be directed by the Commis- 
sion. The automatic radiotelegraph call selectors shall be independent, except for 
source of power and antenna, of any other radio equipment on the ship.” 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the expiration of eighteen months (or such 
shorter period as the Commission shall determine) after the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has found that— 

(1) an automatic radiotelegraph call selector (as defined in section 3 (hh) of 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934, as amended by this Act) is and 
will continue to be available, and may be installed, at a reasonable cost to 
shipowners; and 

(2) patents covering, or necessary to the manufacture of, such an auto- 
matic radiotelegraph call selector are and will continue to be freely available 
for license at a reasonable royalty. 


Mr. Harris. It will be recalled that we had this same bill before 
the committee in the last Congress. The committee thought in view 
of the intervening time that we should hold hearings again even though 
the committee did hold hearings in the last Congress on the same 
subject. 

It also will be recalled that following the hearings and consideration 
by the committee, the bill was reported favorably to the House. 

The committee has received information that in the meantime 
there have been extensive tests conducted by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission with regard to the operating characteristics of 
radio call selectors, and later on we shall have a report on the results 
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of these tests. At this time it is our pleasure to have with us the 
author of the bill, the majority leader of the House, Hon. John W. 
McCormack. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. McCormack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

You stated the history of the bill from the legislative angle to date. 
It is a bill which I introduced. It was heard by this committee last 
year, and after hearings it was reported out. 

May I ask that my testimony at that time, at the hearings of last 
year, and also a copy of the committee report, be made a part of the 


record. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. It will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(Mr. McCormack’s statement before the committee on May 3, 
1954, follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Joon W. McCormack, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are all interested in safety 
in the field of human activity. This committee is particularly interested in safety 
on the seas, particularly the high seas. 

This bill relates to the safety of ships, which means, of course, the crew and 
cargo, the ability to save ships in distress, and I am hopeful the evidence that will 
be presented to this committee will be of a nature that will satisfy the judgment of 
the committee that the bill should be enacted into law, or legislation along the 
lines outlined in the bill should be enacted into law. 

It is not my purpose to testify about the bill in detail. I am thoroughly 
acquainted with the purposes of the bill and the benefits that would flow from the 
enactment of such legislation, as will be shown by the witnesses. 

I might say that I have testified on this bill heretofore, and I assume that the 
testimony taken before will be made a part of the record. I sent a memorandum 
to the chairman of the full committee which has been passed around for the benefit 
of the members of the committee and I hope that those views will be made a part 
of the record. 

The first witness that I will ask to appear and present his testimony to the 
committee is Mr. Abraham W. Sereysky of New York City. 

Mr. Hae. Is the memorandum entitled “Comments on Report to Com- 
mittee’? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Hats. Do you want that included in the record? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, I would like that, and hope it will be done. 

Mr. HALE. Without objection, it will be included. 

(Mr. MeCormack’s testimony on H. R. 5023 before the committee on June 12, 
1953 (sponsor’s day) is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FRoM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. McCormack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have here a copy of my remarks, which will be distributed around. These 
remarks relate to H. R. 5023, which I introduced on May 5, 1953, and which 
relates to the amendment of the Communications Act of 1934, so as to require 
basically the installation of an automatic radio call selector on cargo ships of the 
United States carrying less than two radio operators. 

American genius in this present electronic age has produced a certain device, 
hereinafter more fully described and referred to, which is commercially perfected, 
and the use of which is essential for the one radio-operator vessels in our merchant 
marine, if the safety standards and efficiency of ships flying the American flag 
are to be maintained at the highest level. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF COMMUNICATION 





It is undisputed that the basic means of communication with ships at sea is 
by means of international Morse code. It is accepted employment practice that 
a vessel with only one radio operator will have such radio operator on duty for 8 
hours each day. Under the present law, which is not affected or changed by the 
proposed legislation under consideration, all cargo vessels need carry but one 
radio operator. Such vessel is on radio silence and cannot be reached when the 
radio operator is off duty for the remaining 16 hours of each day. That intended 
important messages including distress calls are delayed or unnoticed is self-evident. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you remember at the time of the Titanic disaster there was a 
ship very close to it. It had seen the Titanic, had seen the lights go out, but did 
not know anything was wrong. Do you remember that? 

Mr. McCormack. I do. That is an illustration. There have been many 
others since that time. 

Thus, communication with such a ship at sea, under such circumstances, is 
comparable to a stage in development of the ordinary telephone when it had no 
bell or other ringing device. he uncertainty of such communications may 
readily be visualized when one considers the unreliability of his telephone if it 
were not equipped with a ringing bell. 


THE PROPOSED STATE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


The automatic radio call selector provides a 24-hour radio watch even though 
only one radio operator is employed. The instrument is of the selector type 
which can be set to the characters of international Morse code such as those 
comprising a ship’s call letters and will ring an alarm bell when those call letters 
are received. The alarm bell, or bells, may be placed on the vessel’s bridge, in 
the radio operator’s sleeping quarters, and so forth. The device will reject and 
not respond to any message except the one intended for its particular ship. 


In time of war, if necessary, it is possible to reach all ships by predetermined 
code signals. 


THE FUNCTIONING OF THE DEVICE 


There is transmitted herewith as exhibit 1 an instruction book for this automatic 
radio call selector. All technical details relating to its description, theory of 
operation, installation, operation parts, and preventive and corrective mainte- 
nance are set forth. A general discussion of the equipment is set forth in the 
reprinted article from Electronics, August 1949 issue, published by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. and transmitted herewith as exhibit 2. Federal Telecommunica- 
tions Laboratory completed tests on this equipment Which are contained in a 
laboratory report transmitted as exhibit 3. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND AUTOMATIC RADIO CALL SELECTOR 


This equipment has been tested and approved by Federal Communications 
Commission as meeting the requirements of section 8.135 of the rules for operation 
aboard ships in the maritime service (exhibit 4). 

The United States Maritime Commission originally purchased nine devices for 
experimental installation. A report of such experiment may be found in an 
address by V. W. Mayer, electrical engineer, Division of Technical Development, 
Bureau of Engineering, United States Maritime Commission before the eastern 
regional meeting of the Institute of Navigation in Washington, D. C. (exhibit 5, 
p. 2). So favorable was the experience of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion that an additional 39 units were purchased by it and the inclusion of this 
device in all plans and specifications for new cargo construction of mariner type 
vessels has been directed by that Commission and a total of 108 units have been 
purchased by that Commission. Since the device is deemed mandatory for new 
construction, it would appear that the same benefits should be given to older 
vessels. 

The United States Coast Guard has purchased and installed 66 units, after 
exhaustive tests lasting almost 1 year established the efficacy of the device. 

Tests were also conducted by the Army Transport System and in a report to 
the Chief Signal Officer, Department of the Army, the following recommendation 
was made (exhibit 6, par. 3). 

“3. It is believed that with the addition of the Breleo-McGoffin ships call 
alarm equipment it would be possible to raise a vessel at any time regardless of 
its location. While tests have proven that there will be exceptions to this rule, 
these exceptions will be a minimum rather than a rule.” 
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THE COMMERCIAL USERS 


The shipowners: Among others, the Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., States 
Marine Corp., Robins Lines have equipped their entire fleets with this device. 
A list of users and vessels is transmitted as exhibit 7. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., erystallized the shipowners’ reaction in a letter 
to an insurance representative contemplating a reduction of marine rates to users 
as follows (exhibit 8): 

“The equipment has worked very well, both in tests and actual use, and all 
reports from our fleet indicated enthusiastic approval. From a shipowner’s 
point of view, we find it to be most attractive since it insures the immediate 
delivery of money-saving diversion messages and other important communications 
to our ships. Another point to consider is the fact that the alarm has definite 
safety potentialities involving distress and search and rescue operations.”’ 

The Radio Officers’ Union: In the Radio Officers’ News issued by the Radio 
Officers’ Union of the Commercial Telegraphers Union, A. F. of L. (exhibit 9, 
pp. 5 and 6), the device is enthusiastically endorsed in the following language: 

“The original doubts of the shipowners and radio officers have been swept 
away. The selector works efficiently and is a money-saving device. The equip- 
ment has brought about considerable reductions in sailing time through diversion 
orders being received promptly. Actually savings have been run into hundreds 
and thousands of dollars and the equipment has shown that it will pay for itself 
from time and money saved, regardless of an occasional few dollars of overtime 
paid to the radio officer. The selector is a boon to the radio officer. It increases 
efficiency, simplifies work, and will help maintain an amicable relationship with 
the master. Even considering this equipment’s various present-day uses, the 
wide and unqualified approval that it has received, has earmarked it for a much 
bigger job in the future. The airlines, coastal stations, point-to-point systems, 
and others will undoubtedly find it useful. Air-sea coordination and air-sea 
rescue are other probabilities. The complete usefulness and versatility of the 
selector have by no means been completely utilized and its application in the 
future will certainly not be restricted to the marine field.” 

It is to be noted that the mandatory use of this device will not cause the 
unemployment of any radio operator. 

The radio operators: The enthusiastic reception by the radio operators can be 
ascertained from the following excerpts from unsolicited letters: 

1. “The alarm has never once responded to a false alarm or failed in its opera- 
tion at any time’’ (exhibit 10). 

2. “* * * the alarm always worked * * *. I think this equipment a very 
good thing to have aboard all ships. It can be a great timesaver in the event of 
a diversion message sent during the night. Ordinarily the operator wouldn’t 
receive it until the next morning and with this equipment he may get it soon 
after the message is originated. I was indeed very happy to have been on one 
of the first ships using the ship’s call alarm’”’ (exhibit 11). 

3. “It is my considered opinion that the Breleo-McGoffin alarm system has 
proven itself many times over as a potential money and time saver insofar as 
steamship routing is concerned and also in expediting receipt of any and all 
messages”’ (exhibit 12). 

4. “I was really amazed at the efficiency of the gadget. Not one false alarm 
all trip. I didn’t have to touch it as far as maintenance is concerned”’ (exhibit 13). 

5. “So, I hope you have got the idea that I think that ships call alarm is a 
damn useful piece of equipment” (exhibit 14). 

The shipbuilder: In a paper presented on behalf of the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. read at an annual meeting in 1947 of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers entitled ‘Electronics on Shipboard” 
(exhibit 15), the authors state the following with respect to this instrument: 

“Tf it is a practical success, it will extend the usefulness of the radio telegraph 
on vessels not required to maintain continuous watch by qualified operators, and 
eventually may result in modification of the regulations which now are prescribed.” 

Since 1947 the practical success has been demonstrated and as a matter of 
fact in October 1948 the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. in a letter 
(exhibit 15—A) stated: 

“While we cannot comment from the shipowner’s or ship operator’s standpoint, 
we are of the opinion that this equipment should be received by them with great 
enthusiasm, particularly the radio operators, since it relieves them of a rather 
tiring duty of maintaining a continuous watch. Also it should serve a very useful 
purpose in affording 24-hour communication service between the shipowner’s 
office and the ship or ships having only 1 radio operator.’’ 
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Thus indicating the practical success of the unit as determined in 1948. 

The institutes: National Federation of American Shipping in a telecommunica- 
tion note reviews the satisfactory use of the equipment by companies, its safety 
potential, and finds that the operator’s overtime pay is not a factor. It reports 
that the owner’s experience is that the savings has sufficient moneysaving 
implications to pay for the device within a year’s operation. It also has definite 
safety potentialities involving distress and search and rescue operations 
(exhibit 16).’’ 

The public and safety at sea: A disaster at sea is a real tragedy. A rescue 
operation wherein 36 seamen were saved is described in exhibits 17 and 18 trans- 
mitted herewith. Behind this rescue stood the automatic radio call selector. 
The log of the ship (exhibit 19) that performed this task shows the part played 
by the equipment. The letter from the shipowner describes the part played by 
the radio officer (exhibit 20): 

“The radio officer of the Mormacrey handled approximately 120 communica- 
tions, being on almost continuous watch. During his infrequent and short rest 

eriods Mr. Cowden relied on his ship’s call alarm and this brought him back to 
is key on three separate occasions. 

“Although Mr. Cowden’s rest periods were brief it was very reassuring to him 
and to the Mormacrey’s master to know that the ship’s call alarm was on the job 
and keeping watch while the vessel’s radio station was unmanned.” 

Now let us compare the rescue operation aforedescribed with a sea tragedy 
that occurred when the ship’s call alarm was not in use. 

On March 10, 1950, the U. S. 8. Elder exploded at sea and the lives of 40 mem- 
bers of the crew were subjected to the torture treatments of the elements. This 
experience is probably one of the strongest arguments that could be offered for 
the use of electronic equipment which, if used on the U. 8. 8. Brewster, an American 
ship, would have prevented such a tragedy. This equipment, though nominal 
in cost, would have prevented 7 days of suffering by 40 crew members and espe- 
cially would have called attention to rescue ships and planes searching for the 
Elder, and in particular the attention of the Brewster which admittedly passed 
the distressed vessel within a very short distance. It is difficult to realize that 
men with the responsibility of the protection of ships at sea would hesitate to 
procure and use new types of available and successfully proven electronic 
equipment. 

Lt. William A. Adams, commander of the U. 8S. S. Elder, after finally being 
rescued, said: 

“T believe it was the hand of God written across the sky tonight that was in 
our favor.” 

Thus came to an end a near tragedy in loss of lives when 40 members of the 
crew of the Elder were saved on March 18, 1950, after being adrift for 7 days in 
the vast Pacific. Yet, the U. 8S. 8. Brewster had passed only 2 miles from the 
Elder without rendering any aid or assistance while the crew of the Elder “‘signaled 
with flares, a square flag, international distress signal, smoke signals, and mirrors. 
We fired 20-mm. guns and Very pistols. The crew jumped up and down on deck 
waving anything they could lay their hands on.” 

The failure of the Brewster to respond—because they did not get the signal, of 
course—resulted in a search of more than 500,000 square miles of ocean by ships; 

lanes and men, the cost of which measured in dollars and cents was prohibitive. 

he harrowing experiences of the crewmen of the Elder for the 7-day period cannot 
be evaluated in dollars and cents. 

What assurance is there that this tragic experience will not reoccur? Why 
cannot it reoccur and end in real tragedy with the loss of hundreds of lives? It 
need not, it must not, and it will not—provided each ship is equipped with ship’s 
call alarm, the installation of which would guarantee against any failure of ship- 
to-ship or ship-to-shore communications 24 hours a day. 

Accordingly, it is respectfully submitted that the proposed legislation as con- 
tained in H. R. 5023 is in the public interest and I urge that this committee report 
favorably thereon. 

That is the reason, gentlemen, I introduced the bill for consideration. I have 
followed this closely for several years. The bill was not introduced for any par- 
ticular company. There is no monopoly on it. With this instrument on a vessel 
that has only 1 operator, working 8 hours, or 12 hours, there is always a contact 
from shore to ship or ship to shore. It has proved valuable, and it seems to me 
with the Maritime Commission, the Moore-MecCormack Lines, and other lines 
using it, favorable consideration of legislation along this line would be in order. 

I want to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for 
this procedure you have adopted of hearing sponsors of legislation referred to your 
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committee. I congratulated you on the floor of the House when I first learned 
of it. It is comparable to pretrial in the courts, and is a splendid thing. Thereby, 
if hearings are beld later, you are familiar with the purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation, and it saves a lot of time. 

The CuHarrMaNn. We certainly appreciate those comments from such a dis- 
tinguished leader of the House. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Hese.ron. Is it a requirement that cargo vessels of the United States have 
this device? 

Mr. McCormack. They do not have to carry them now. 

Mr. Hese.ton. I am not entirely clear as to the method of reception. I under- 
stood from your statement the device was capable of receiving identifying call 
letters. Would it also be able to receive distress signals? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. It can receive any kind of a call. A cargo vessel 
might be going from one port to another, and an opportunity might arise where, 
by going into a port in passing, they can get more business, and through this 
equipment the vessel could be directed to go into that port which it had not in- 
tended going into. Constant contact between shore and ship is available with 
this device. 

Mr. Hese.tron. Have you any information as to the cost of this device? 

Mr. McCormack. I am informed it is from $1,650 to $1,750. 


Mr. Hesevtron. That is all. 
Mr. Harris. I would like to say to our distinguished friend from Massachusetts 


that I personally think he has brought to the attention of the committee a very 
worthy piece of legislation. It certainly appears to me to have a great deal of 
merit, and I trust the time of the committee will permit its being set on the pro- 
gram for consideration at this session of Congress. I assume more than one 
company produces these instruments? 

Mr. McCormack. I understand there are two companies that manufacture a 
system of this kind that would be serviceable. 

Mr. Harris. To meet the requirements should this become law, I assume they 
would have to produce many thousands of them? 

Mr. McCormack. I assume that is so; yes. I might say that according to the 
information given to me, the larger communications companies like RCA and 
Mackay have been looking into this situation for some time, and have actually 
made purchases and have serviced the equipment worldwide. 

The CuHarrRMAN. A book of exhibits has been left here that will contain a great 
deal of the detailed information that the members may be interested in having. 

Mr. Harris. I looked at it hurriedly a while ago, and it is very interesting. 
As I understand, this selector is from shore to ship and ship to shore, and not from 
ship to ship? 

Mr. McCormack. It is from shore to ship, ship to shore, and from ship to ship. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. We certainly appreciate your appearance this morning, and I 
agree with what has been stated by Mr. Harris, that this does seem to be a very 
worthwhile life-saving apparatus that should have serious consideration by this 
committee. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


(The committee report on H. R. 6004, dated June 22, 1954, follows:) 
{H. Rept. No. 1906, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6004) to amend part II of title III of the Communications Act of 
1934, so as to require the installation of an automatic radio call selector on cargo 
ships of the United States carrying less than two radio operators, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with amend- 
ments and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, after line 2, insert the following: 

‘That section 3 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (47 U. 8. C. see. 
153), is amended by adding at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

“* *(ee) ‘‘Automatic radio call selector’ on a ship of the United States subject to 
the provisions of part II of title III of this Act means a device meeting the require- 
ments prescribed for such devices in section 354 (b) of this Act and approved by 
the Commission.” 

Page 1, strike out line 3 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 353 of the Communications Act of 1934, as” 
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Page 3, line 20, strike out “Sc. 2” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘Sxc. 3”. 

Page 3, line 23, after the comma insert the following: 

“by striking out the words “subsection (d) of this section” in each place where 
they appear in the paragraphs redesignated as (5) and (6) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘‘paragraph (4) of this subsection’’,”’ 

Page 4, strike out lines 1 through 12, and insert the following: 

“ *(b) the automatic radio call selector installed on any ship in accordance 
with this part shall be capable of being set manually to simultaneously receive 
and identify and respond to the following international Morse code signals: 
**(1) the ship station call sign; . 

‘(2) the international distress signal; 

‘(3) the international safety signal; 

‘(4) the international urgent signal; 

‘(5) any other predetermined code which is desired for use in national 
emergencies. 

It shall provide a meansfor receiving such signals on the frequencies five hundred 

kiloeycles and eight thousand three hundred and sixty-four kilocycles, selectively 

but with respect to frequency not simultaneously, and shall sound an alarm if, 

but only if, any of the above five signals are received. Such alarm shall be 

sounded in the radio room, on the bridge, and at such other places on the ship 

as may be directed by the Commission. The automatic radio call selector shall 

be independent, except for souree of power and antenna, of any other raaio 

equipment on the ship.’ ”’ 

Page 4, strike out lines 13 and 14, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the expiration of eighteen months (or 
such shorter period as the Commission shall determine) after the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission has found that— 

“(1) an automatie radio call selector (as defined in section 3 (ee) of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934, as amended by this Act) is and will 
continue to be available, and may be installed, at a reasonable cost to ship- 
owners; and 

(2) patents covering, or necessary to the manufacture of, such an auto- 
matic radio call selector are and will continue to be freely available for license 
at a reasonable royalty.” 


- 
-~ 


-~ 


‘ 
‘ 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to require installation of an automatic 
radio call selector on certain cargo ships of the United States carrying less than 
two radio operators. An automatic radio call selector is an electronic device 
which would enable a ship equipped with such device to receive radio messages 
from shore stations and other ships while the ship’s operator is off duty. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The present section 353 of the Communications Act of 1934 provides that 
cargo ships which must be fitted with a radio installation (as required by sec. 351 
of the Communications Act) must carry more than one radio operator unless the 
ship is fitted with an autoalarm. Section 353 further provides that unless such 
cargo ship is fitted with an autoalarm, continuous watch by means of qualified 
operators must be kept on such ship while being navigated outside a harbor or 

ort. 

. The bill would amend section 353 to provide that cargo vessels of the United 
States (but not other cargo vessels subject to the provision referred to above) 
must carry more than one radio operator unless such ship is fitted with an auto- 
matic radio call selector in addition to the autoalarm required by present law. 
Also, the bill would amend section 353 to provide that a continuous watch by 
means of qualified radio operators must be kept unless such ship is fitted with a 
radio call selector in addition to the autoalarm now required by present law. 

The requirement of the Communications Act with regard to the installation 
of an autoalarm is based on the Safety of Life at Sea Convention, of which the 
United States is a member. 

The autoalarm referred to in the present section 353 of the Communications 
Act responds to what is known as the international alarm signal, which is a series 
of 12 dashes of certain duration and with certain specified intervals between dashes. 
The alarm signal normally precedes the distress signal and by actuating the auto- 
alarm alerts ships and shore stations to a distress situation when the radio operators 
are either off duty or are listening on other radio frequencies. Having been 
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alerted by the autoalarm, the radio operators can then stand by to receive the 
distress signal. Thus the autoalarm system is primarily one whose usefulness 
occurs immediately before or after a maritime disaster occurs. 

The automatic radio call selector would perform a similar alerting function, 
but it would supplement the autoalarm by enabling ship radio operators to be 
alerted during situations which, although not of a distress nature, do involve 
maritime safety. Alerting in these situations may prevent marine disesters. 

The autoalarm system now in use does not permit calling of ships in situations 
of difficulty not of a full distress nature. A ship carrying only a single radio 
operator would be cut off from messages alerting the ship to potential danger for 
the greater part of the day, when the ship’s operator is not on duty. Additionally, 
the installation of call selectors aboard ships would supplement the autoalarm by 
substantially increasing the probability of alerting other ships during distress 
situations. This results from the fact that call selectors will be capable of respond- 
ing to the international distress signal while presently approved autoalarms will 
respond only to the international alarm signal. Under international radio distress 
procedures, the distress signal is transmitted far more frequently than the alarm 
signal thereby affording repeated response opportunities to the call selector which 
would not be available to the autoalarm. 

Specifically, for example, installation of an automatic radio call selector would 
facilitate and improve communications in the following manner: 

(1) Specific ships known to be in the vicinity of a distressed vessel may be 
called directly by use of that vessel’s own call sign. 

(2) During protracted distress traffic the single radio officer on a cargo vessel 
working traffic with the distressed vessel is assisted in responding to calls when 
in an exhausted state after continuously operating alone over a period of days. 

(3) Medical assistance and transfer of sick or injured at sea may be facilitated. 

(4) Promulgation of weather and other maritime safety information may be 
facilitated and ships cautioned to avoid exposure to needless danger by receipt of 
such information. 

(5) Response of ships to lifeboat transmitter signals sent by survivors whose 
vessels may not stay afloat till rescuers reach them will increase the rescue pos- 
sibilities of such survivors. 

The automatic radio call selector has been compared to the bell on a telephone. 
Without a bell the owner of the telephone, if away from the instrument, would 
not be able to receive messages since there would be no way of alerting him to the 
fact that another person wanted to communicate with him. Comparably, a ship 
which has a single radio officer on duty for 8 hours can receive messages during 
those 8 hours. However, for 16 hours during each day when such officer is not 
on duty, no messages may be received. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO THE BILL 


The committee has adopted three important amendments which substantially 
modify the bill as originally introduced. 

The bill as originally introduced in amending section 354 (b) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1954, provided that the automatic radio call selector must receive 
and respond to the call sign of the ship in Morse code when transmitted on the 
frequencies of 500 kilocycles and 8364 kilocycles. The 500 kilocycle frequency 
is the international distress frequency. The 8364 kilocycle frequency is the fre- 
quency to be used by radio installations on board lifeboats, liferafts, or survival 
craft. 

Under one committee amendment, the automatic radio call selector must be 
capable of receiving and responding to the following: 

1. The international distress signal. 

2. The international safety signal. 

3. The international urgent signal. 

4. The ship’s call sign. 

5. Any other predetermined code which is desired for use in national emergencies. 

This amendment was proposed by the representative of the Brelcoe Electronics 
Corp., which manufactures the automatic radio call selector, because the capacity 
of the call selector to receive the additional signals would make this instrument 
more useful as a safety device. 

Another amendment would add to section 3 of the Communications Act a new 
paragraph (ee), defining “Automatic radio call selector’ as a device which meets 
the requirements of section 354 (b) and which has been approved by the Federal 
Communications Commission. The committee felt that the requirement of prior 
approval by the Federal Communications Commission was highly desirable. 
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This requirement now exists with regard to the autoalarm which has been referred 
to above. Furthermore, the capacity of a device efficiently to meet the require- 
ments of law should be proven by rigid tests of such device to the satisfaction of a 
responsible Government agency before installation becomes mandatory. 

The other amendment, to the last section of the bill, would postpone the effective 
date of the mandatory installation requirement until 18 months (or such shorter 
period as the Commission may determine) after the Commission has found that 
(1) an automatic radio call selector is and will continue to be available, and may 
be installed at a reasonable cost to shipowners; and (2) patents covering or neces- 
sary to the manufacture of an automatic radio call selector are and will continue 
to be freely available for license at a reasonable royalty. 

In the course of the committee hearings it was testified that the manufacture 
of automatic radio call selectors is subject to certain patents owned by Brelco 
Electronics Corp. The committee feels that in order to avoid monopolization in 
the manufacture of this device it was necessary, in the public interest, to require 
that the patent owner make binding commitments to the Commission that the 
necessary patents will be freely available and that the royalty charged for the use 
of such patents will be reasonable, before installation of a patented device would 
become mandatory. 

Testimony before the committee indicated that the cost of each unit of the radio 
call selector as originally contemplated (designed to receive only the ship’s call 
sign) would be approximately $1,650 and would be substantially less when manu- 
factured in quantity (hearings, p. 14). Modification of the call selector to meet 
the requirements of the proposed legislation would according to the witness 
representing the manufacturer, involve only comparatively slight additional cost 
(hearings, p. 21). 

The committee feels that, in the public interest, it was necessary to provide 
that installation of a radio call sector should be made mandatory only if the Com- 
mission was able to find on the basis of pertinent information submitted to it, 
that the cost of manufacture and installation of a call selector was reasonable. 


CONCLUSION 


While the installation of automatic radio call selectors would be mandatory only 
for cargo ships of the United States, it was pointed out to the committee that this 
equipment could serve as links in a radio network of ships which are not so 
equipped. The availability of this equipment on American ships might make an 
important contribution to safety on the high seas. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with clause 3 of rule XIII of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, changes in existing law made by the bill, as introduced, are shown as 
follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black brackets, new 
matter is printed in italics, existing law in which no change is proposed is shown in 
roman): 


“Sections 353 aNp 354 oF THE COMMUNICATIONS AcT oF 1934, As AMENDED 


OPERATORS, WATCHES, [AUTO-ALARM] AUTO-ALARM, AND AUTOMATIC RADIO 
CALL SELECTOR 


“Sec. 353. (a) Each cargo ship required by this part to be fitted with a radio 
installation and which is not fitted with an auto-alarm, and each passenger ship 
required by this part to be fitted with a radio installation, shall, for safety pur- 
poses, carry at least two qualified operators. 

“[(b) A cargo ship, required by this part to be fitted with a radio installation, 
which is fitted with an auto-alarm in accordance with this title, shall, for safety 
purposes, carry at least one qualified operator who shall have had at least six 
months’ previous service in the aggregate as a qualified operator in a station on 
board a ship or ships of the United States. ] 

“Sec. 353. (a) At least two qualified operators shall be carried for safety purposes 
on-— 

(1) each cargo ship of the United States which is required by this part to be 
fitted with a radio installation which is not fitted with an auto-alarm and an 
automatic radio call selector; 

(2) each cargo ship (other than a ship of the United States) which is required 
by this part to be fitted with a radio installation and which is not fitted with an 
auto-alarm; and 
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(3) each passenger ship which is required by this part to be fitted with a radio 
installation. 

(6) At least one qualified operator, who shall have at least six months’ previous 
service in the aggregate as a qualified operator in a station on board a ship or ships of 
the United States, shall be carried for safety purposes on— 

(1) each cargo ship of the United States which is required by this part to be 
fitted with a radio installation and which is fitted with an auto-alarm and an 
automatic radio call selector in accordance with this title; and 

(2) each cargo ship (other than a ship of the United States) which is required 
by this part to be fitted with a radio installation and which is fitted with an auto- 
alarm in accordance with this title. 

“‘(c) Each ship of the United States required by this [part] title to be fitted 
with a radio installation shall, while being navigated outside a harbor or port, 
keep a continuous watch by means of qualified operators: Provided, however, 
That in lieu [thereof on] thereof, on a cargo ship of the United States fitted with 
an auto-alarm and an automatic radio call selector in proper operating condition, 
and on a cargo ship (other than a ship of the United States) fitted with an auto. alarm 
in proper operating condition, a watch of at least eight hours per day, in the 
aggrezate, shall be maintained by means of a qualified operator. 

““(d) The Commission shall, when it finds it necessary for safety purposes, have 
authority to prescribe the particular hours of watch on a ship of the United States 
required by this part to be fitted with a radio installation. 

““(e) On [all ships] any ship of the United States fitted with an [auto-alarm, 
said] auto-alarm or an automatic radio call selector, or with both an auto-alarm and 
an automatic radio call selector, such apparatus shall be in operation at all times 
while the ship is being navigated outside of a harbor or port when the operator is 
not on watch. 

““T2CHNICAL R°QUIRUMENTS 


“Snre. 354. (a) The radio installation and the radio direction-finding apparatus 
required by section 351 of this part shall comply with the following requirements: 

“E(a)] (1) The radio installation shall comprise a main and an emergency or 
reserve installation: Provided, however, That on a cargo ship, if the main installa- 
tion complies also with all the requirement of an emergency or reserve installation, 
the emerzency or reserve installation may be omitted. 

“[(b)] (2) The ship’s radio operating room and the emergency or reserve instal- 
lation shall be placed in the upper part of the ship in a position of the greatest 
possible safety and as high as practicable above the deepest load water line, and 
the location of such room or rooms shall be approved by the Commandant of the 
Coat Guard. 

“T(c)] (3) The main and emergency or reserve installations shall be capable of 

transmitting and receiving on the frequencies and types of waves designated by 
the Commission pursuant to law for the purpose of distress and safety of neviga- 
tion. 
“E(d)] (4) The main installation shall have a normal transmitting and receiv- 
ing range of at least two hundred nautical miles, that is to say, it must be capable 
of transmitting and receiving clearly perceptible signals from ship to ship over a 
range of at least two hundred nautical miles by day under normal conditions and 
circumstances. 

“E(e)] (5) Sufficient power shall be available at all times to operate the main 
radio installation efficiently under normal conditions over the range specified in 
subsection (d) of this section. 

“E(f)] (6) The emergency or reserve installation shall include a source of energy 
independent of the propelling power of the ship and of any other electrical system 
and shall be capable of being put into operation rapidly and of working for at 
least six continuous hours. For the emergency or reserve installation, the normal 
range as defined in subsection (d) of this section shall be at least one hundred 
nautical miles. 

“E(g)] (7) There shall be provided between the bridge of the ship and the radio 
room, and between the bridge and the location of the direction finding apparatus, 
when the direction finding apparatus is not located on the bridge, an efficient 
means of communication independent of any other communication system of the 
ship. 

“E(h)] (8) The direction finding apparatus shall be efficient and capable of 
receiving clearly perceptible radio signals and of taking bearings from which the 
true bearing and direetion may be determined. It shall be capable of receiving 
signals on the frequencies prescribed for distress, direction finding, and radio bea- 
cons by the General Radio Regulations annexed to the International Telecom- 
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munication Convention in force and in new installations after the effective date of 
this part, such other frequencies as the Commission may for safety purposes 
designate. 

“(b) The automatic radio call selector installed on any ship in accordance with this 
part shall be capable of receiving and identifying the call letters of such ship in Morse 
code. It shall provide a means for receiving signals on both distress frequencies (five 
hundred kilocycles and eight thousand three hundred and sixty-four kilocycles), 
selectively and not simultaneously, and shall sound an alarm if, but only if, the call 
letters of such ship are received. Such alarm shall be sounded in the operator's 
cabin, on the bridge, and at such other places on the ship as may be directed by the 
Commission. The automatic radio call selector shall be independent of any other 
radio equipment on the ship.”’ 





Minority VIEWS 


The action taken by the committee on H. R. 6004 is not believed to be war- 
ranted. It is very apparent that there are not sufficient facts available concerning 
either the automatic radio call selector or the necessity for it in the long-established 
system of maritime safety radio communications to justify the legislation at 
this time. For the past 25 or 30 years there has already been in existence a device 
known as the autoalarm which has been installed generally on United States flag 
ships and is used internationally. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


It is to be noted that all of the Government departments that would be affected 
have given adverse reports on the proposed legislation. The reports on the 
amendments which have been suggested and adopted by the committee likewise 
have been generally adverse. 


GENERAL OBJECTIONS 


The provisions of H. R. 6004 as amended by the committee, and the record of 
hearings on the bill, clearly indicate a lack of information and an attempt to 
legislate in a vacuum of uncertainty. 

As originally introduced and before the amendments, H. R. 6004 referred to a 
device which was at least in existence, although its performance record as to 
reliability was questionable (hearings, pp. 42-44). A realm of complete uncertain- 
ty is created by the amendments. H. R. 6004 as now amended concerns a device 
not yet developed, tested, or proved operationally; it imposes new uses for the 
automatic call selector and there is no evidence that a device can be developed 
to meet such requirements. The provisions of the bill recognize this deficiency 
by making the legislation effective only if the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion approves the automatic call selector. In other words, in the absence of the 
development of a satisfactory device, enactment of this proposed statute could 
be meaningless and as idle as “a painted ship upon a painted ocean.”’ 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION UNREAL AND UNUSUAL 


Legislation of this type is most unusual. If there is doubt as to the facts, the 
normal procedure is to direct that a study be conducted and a factual report be 
compiled. There is ample precedent for this method of proceeding in many 
fields of legislation and specifically in the field of marine safety radio requirements. 
(See sec. 602 (e) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended.) 


LACK OF NEED 


To enact H. R. 6004 without a preceding study might be justified if an emer- 
gency exists in the present system of marine safety radio communications and 
lives and property might be saved as a result of prompt congressional action. 
There is nothing in the record to indicate the existence of such an emergency. 
To the contrary, the Federal Communications Commission which is charged with 
the administration of safety radio requirements states that the present system 
“has functioned effectively for many years’ (hearing, p. 47). Internationally, 
radio experts from leading maritime countries of the world, including the United 
States, after long study of maritime safety radio requirements, wrote a convention 
agreement which, although fortifying the present system in many respects, 
apparently did not find a need for the automatic radio call selector. This con- 
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vention, which is known as the International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea 
(London, 1948), and to which the United States is a party, became effective as 
to the United States in 1952. It is worth noting in this respect that although 
approximate uniformity now exists as between United States and foreign cargo 
vessels with respect to other safety radio requirements, about 1,250 United 
States cargo vessels would by reason of H. R. 6004 be subject to the radio call 
selector requirement while about 7,000 foreign cargo vessels plying the same 
ocean routes would not be subject to such requirements. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that even if doubts as to the technical possibility 
of developing a satisfactory radio call selector are resolved, the operational utility 
of the device as a part of the maritime safety radio system remains questionable. 

Not only the American Merchant Institute and the Association of American 
Ship Owners which represent a large proportion of the affected shipowners, but 
the Federal Communications Commission which would administer the law, felt 
that the radio call selector proposed in this legislation would unnecessarily dupli- 
cate to a substantial extent equipment already installed on board ships. For 
example, the call selector is in essence an alerting mechanism. But an alerting 
mechanism known as the autoalarm is already installed aboard cargo ships; at 
present the law, both international and domestic, restricts the use of the auto- 
alarm to specified safety situations; if general alerting for additional safety pur- 
poses is considered to be desirable, there seems to be no reason why the law may 
not be changed and the autoalarm utilized for these additional purposes. How- 
ever, the Federal Communications Commission seemed to feel that general 
alerting in certain safety situations was undesirable (hearing, pp. 47-48). 


cost 


It is obvious that, if an automatic radio call selector device is found to be 
feasible, this legislation would make it mandatory that American shipping install 
such equipment or require that at least two radio operators be placed on each 
American cargo ship. 

The cost of the patented automatic radio call selector equipment as proposed 
in the original legislation was estimated at $1,650, with an additional cost of in- 
stallation of approximately $100 (hearings, p. 19). The patent rights are held 
by one company and it is obvious that any other manufacturer desiring to manu- 
facture such equipment would have to pay patent royalties to the holder of the 
patent. It is uncertain whether a greater cost of manufacture of the equipment 
would occur by reason of the amendment which has been adopted by the com- 
mittee. But even assuming this estimated cost of the undeveloped equipment to 
be approximately accurate, this legislation could impose a total, overall $2 million 
burden on United States shipping. If the public benefits were clearly substantial, 
that cost might be reasonable. In the face of all of the uncertainties pointed out, 
imposition by law of this additional expense is considered to be unreasonable, 
unnecessary, and unwarranted. 

CONCLUSION 


Our objection to the bill is that the legislation is premature and unwarranted 
at this time, in the light of all the uncertainties. 
JoserH P. O’Hara. 
Tuomas M. PELLY 


Mr. McCormack. In all the years I have been in Congress I have 
been interested, as have the dane Members of Congress, in all safety 
matters, whe ther on the railroads or on the sea, and I have been con- 
cerned for a long while about the lack of safety in a large percentage 
of ships which sail the sea. 

The bill now before the subcommittee, H. R. 4090, is exactly the 
same as the amended bill which was favorably reported by the com- 
mittee last year except for certain purely editorial changes. 

Since my previous testimony in detail will be available to the com- 
mittee as a part of the record, I will not repeat it now. I will, in- 
stead, confine my remarks to a brief summary of the bill’s present 
provisions, and to a short discussion of the urgent need for its im- 
mediate passage. 
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In essence, the proposed legislation would require that cargo vessels 
flying the American flag be equipped with an automatic radiotele- 
graph call selector capable of receiving the following international 
Morse code signals: 

(1) The ship station call letters. 

(2) The international distress signal, known as SOS. 

(3) The international urgent signal. 

(4) The international safety signal. 

(5) Any other predetermined code signal which is desired for use in 
national emergencies. 

This fifth feature assumes urgent importance now, for we all can 
agree that early and rapid communication with our merchant marine, 
a vital part of our defense, can make a great deal of difference in 
terms of our Nation’s safety. 

This fifth feature provides a signal that would be available for a 
variety of military and naval functions, both to alert our entire 
merchant marine and to provide critical communications around the 
clock—and that is important—for cargo ships. 

I will not go into the technical details on the present state of 
communications because I understand that there is present today a 
representative of the American Radio Association, CIO, a union of 
ship radio officers, who is prepared to go into those details. 

However, I want to underscore the fact that approximately 97 
percent of the vessels flying the United States flag are cargo vessels 
on which there is but one radio officer who is on duty only 8 hours a 
day. For the other 16 hours each day, while that single radio officer 
is off duty, his ship is deaf to signals of distress, safety, urgency, and 
defense requirements which might serve to prevent disaster. An 
autoalarm, now mandatory on board cargo ships by reason of congres- 
sional legislation, may call him back during his off-duty hours when an 
actual distress has already overtaken a ship. The autoalarm is 
therefore of limited use. I am interested in saving lives at sea by 
taking preventive steps to forestall disasters. That is the primary 
purpose of this legislation—to avoid disaster at sea. 

Rapid 24-hour-a-day reception of messages resulting from the 
use of this call selector tremendously enhances the safety potential 
of our ships and gives to those who sail our ships and who have 
property at sea the realization of safety to which they are entitled 
and which is long past due. 

The public interest requires that safety standards at sea be main- 
tained at the highest possible level, and it is the purpose of this legis- 
lation to fulfill this obligation to the public and to assure them that 
such standards are set. The American people rightfully expect and 
rely upon the Congress to properly legislate and protect them in those 
matters. 

Might I say that we legislate for the betterment of the merchant 
marine, and I am one of the strongest supporters of such legislation. 
I have been throughout the years, and I shall continue to be, because 
I realize that the merchant marine is a very important element of 
our national defense, but over and above that, it is a very important 
element in our economic life. I am one advocating this bill from the 
safety angle, who is a strong advocate of a strong merchant marine. 

On what grounds do those who oppose this legislation base their 
arguments? Boiled down, they result in one argument, an argument 
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that the American shipowners have used every single time a new 
safety requirement came before this Congress. That argument is the 
shallow one of cost. For a few dollars—this involves anywhere from 
$1,600 to $3,200, so I am informed—for a few dollars shipowners are 
willing to forgo the safety this device will provide for American seamen, 
for the property aboard ships, as well as the other interests involved. 

Before me I have a statement from the United States Navy, an 
organization which should know something about ships and ships’ 
safety. When they wrote to your committee last year they said 
that if such a device were available, they would not oppose it. Fur- 
thermore, they said that such a device would enhance the safety of 
life and property at sea. Just this week they advised the committee, 
on March 19—I have a copy of the letter before me—that even their 
minor qualifications of last year were removed and they now have no 
objection to the installation of the unit aboard ship. Surely, the 
Navy should know what it is talking about when it comes to this 
proposed legislation. 

Contrast this with the shallow argument of the shipowners about 
the few dollars it would cost to maintain this device. The Navy 
looks at it objectively and comes forth with the only logical con- 
clusion: Lives are more important than dollars. The Department of 
Defense, too, offers no objection to this legislation. To me, this is 
the most conclusive kind of evidence. 

Defense officials have no objection to the enactment of this legis- 
lation, as I have said. As laymen, we must give great weight to the 
judgment of the military and Navy men on such technical questions, 
for they, after all, are the people who would use its defense features. 
I would much prefer to be guided by their judgment rather than by 
— shipowners who I understand are out in force against this legis- 
ation. 

In opposing this legislation, these shipping interests are only 
reminding us of the reason ship radio legislation was passed in the 
first place. It passed the Congress because of such disasters as the 
great loss of life aboard the steamship Morro Castle. It was because 
of situations like this that we learned of the shocking indifference of 
shipowners to safety of life at sea. 

Provision for safety at sea through the use of radio was the result 
of.the Congress taking a strong and firm hand in passing Public Law 
97 of the 74th Congress, after the shocking facts were disclosed by 
the Moro Castle investigation. 

It is once again up to the Congress to take the initiative to regain 
world leadership for our merchant marine by passage of such legislation 
as this bill. 

Our merchant marine plays a vital part in our defense. Com- 
munications have been aptly described as the nervous system of our 
merchant marine. Passage of this bill will make our communications 
the most efficient to prevent sea tragedies before they start and 
thereby save the lives that would be lost in them, to keep our merchant 
fleet alert around the clock for the Nation’s defense. 

I urge that the committee act immediately on this issue and not 
wait to be triggered into action by some sea disaster. I urge you to 
take the initiative to provide the ounce of prevention that can avert 
the need for 10,000 tons of tragedy. 
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I wish to congratulate the committee of last year for reporting the 
bill out, and I hope that this subcommittee will report the bill to the 
full committee and that the full committee will again report this bill 
out this year. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, Mr. McCormack. I am sure there will 
be some questions. 

Mr. Priest, any questions? 

Chairman Priest. Just one question, Mr. McCormack. In your 
statement you said that about 97 percent of the vessels flying the 
United States flag are cargo vessels which have 1 radio officer who is 
on duty for 8 hours. During the 16 hours in which there is no radio 
operator on duty, which of the 5 signals you listed on page 2 of your 
statement may be received by that ship? Are there any of the five? 

Mr. McCormack. I am informed that it is the international auto- 
alarm distress signal which they receive, not any of these. 

Chairman Priest. Not any of these five? 

Mr. McCormack. No. 

Chairman Priest. That is the only question I have at this point, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormack. I might say there are others here who can 
answer the technical aspects. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Harris. Any questions, Mr. Wolverton? 

Mr. Wotverron. I have no questions, except the comment that the 
committee last year after a full and complete hearing reported the bill 
favorably, and it would seem to me that the same considerations 
applying to the committee’s favorable action last year will apply this 
year. 

F Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Just one question, Mr. McCormack. What is the 
actual additional cost which would be required to install whatever 
gadget you have to install if this bill passes? 

Mr. McCormack. Of course I am interested in the bill simply from 
the angle of safety and the other beneficial results which flow. My 
understanding is that the outside cost would be $2,200, ranging from 
$1,600 to $2,200. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srereysky. Sir, if I may identify myself, I am Mr. Sereysky, 
S-e-r-e-y-s-k-y. 

Mr. McCormack. What is your first name? 

Mr. Srerrysky. Abraham W. 

Mr. McCormack. What is your address? 

Mr. Srerrysky. I am at 32 Broadway, in New York City. Iam an 
attorney-at-law, and I am an officer of Brelco Electronics Corp. of 
New York City, which has a business organization which has developed 
this particular device. 

Mr. Harris. Very well, you may answer the question. 

Mr. Sereysky. We originally manufactured a ship’s call alarm 
which responded only to the ship’s call station letters. That unit was 
sold for $1,650. This unit is an expanded unit of that ship’s call 
alarm in that it now has five functions instead of the original single 
function of responding to the ship’s call letters. 

We have developed one prototype which was given to the FCC for 
testing. Based upon our estimate and our experience, it will be 
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naturally in excess of the cost of $1,650. It is difficult to pm it down 
on a particular price, but certainly the range should be measured in 
hundreds of dollars in excess of the original cost of $1,650. 

Mr. Rogers. Probably in any circumstances it would not go 
above $3,000. 

Mr. Sereysky. I think I can assure the committee that that is so. 

Mr. Rogers. One other question about that, Mr. McCormack. 
Is the particular gadget involved which would be necessary to carry 
out the proposal in this bill manufactured by only one concern, or is 
there competition open so it would not be confined to one business? 

Mr. Sereysky. Mr. Rogers, sir, I have a statement, but I am glad 
to answer that question at this time, even though the answer is 
embraced in my statement. 

The particular unit at the present time is manufactured under a 
patent. The bill itself provides antimonopoly, that any manu- 
facturer who desires a license to manufacture this will be granted the 
opportunity to manufacture it on whatever reasonable basis exists. 
That, too, I think you can take into account with respect to the 
price, because there will be competitive organizations manufacturing 
this particular device, and the most efficient producer of the device of 
course will be able to determine the ultimate price of it. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. McCormack, perhaps the gentleman with you 
can answer this. You stated in substance that this is a patented 
device owned by the company which you indicated in your major 
statement. I notice that the bill provides that it will be freely 
available for license at a reasonable royalty. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. O’Hara. In other words, you are not going to turn this over 
to any other company for manufacture without a royalty. 

Mr. Sereysxky. Although I am not a technician, from the technical 
standpoint there conceivably may be other ways or manners of 
producing an instrument which will comply with the requirements of 
this legislation. 1 do not know whether or not our particular method 
is all-inclusive, the method that we have developed and are using under 
the particular patent that we have. However, as I understand ordi- 
nary business practice, anybody who wants to manufacture it under 
reasonable royalty will be so licensed. 

Mr. O’Hara. That applies to any patent. 

Mr. Spereysky. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. There is another alarm which has been installed on 
all American shipping and on all international shipping by inter- 
national agreement, is it not true, known as the autoalarm? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. This bill, of course, applies only to American ships 
and not to foreign shipping. 

Mr. Sereysky. The present legislation applies only to American- 
flag-flying vessels. 

Mr. O’Hara. It applies only to American cargo vessels. 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. It would not apply to passenger ships. 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir, because the passenger ships, under the 
regulations, require a human watch 24 hours a day. 
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Mr. O’Hara. It would not apply to the Navy. 

Mr. Sereysky. It does not apply to any Government vessel. 

Mr. McCormack. You have evidence developed as to the use of 
it already. 

Mr. O’Hara. One of my colleagues asked the question of me 
whether or not it would apply to all passenger ships. It would not 
apply to passenger vessels, as I understood you. 

Mr. Sereysky. It would not apply to passenger vessels. 

Mr. O’Hara. But they are equipped with what type of equipment? 

Mr. Sereysky. They must carry sufficient radio operators to man 
the radio station on board ship 24 hoursa day. Having such a human 
watch, we felt that there was no reason why this particular equipment 
was needed on board those vessels. 

Mr. Harris. If you will indulge the Chair just a moment, Mr. 
Sereysky is to be the next witness. I merely bring this up at the 
moment to avoid repetition. I am sure he is going to testify about 
all these matters. 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Unless you prefer to do it now 

Mr. O’Hara. I just want the record to show what the facts are, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. We want to do that, but I want to remind you he is 
to be the next witness. 

Mr. Wotverton. Will you yield, Mr. O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Wotverton. I note your answer that the bill does not provide 
for passenger ships because of the fact that they are required to have 
a full 24-hour radio service. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. Wotverton. Does that apply to all passenger ships? For 
instance, the freighters that carry 8 passengers or 12 passengers? 
Does it apply to those as well as to the larger ships? 

Mr. Srererysky. No, sir. As I understand it, if the freight carries 
less than 12 passengers, it is classified as a cargo vessel, and such a 
vessel would have the radio operator on watch only 8 hours a day, 
with the radio operator off duty the remaining 16 hours a day, irre- 
spective of the fact that there are 8 passengers on board that ship as 
you have indicated, Mr. Wolverton. 

Mr. Wotverton. That would require your selector in those cases? 

Mr. Sereysky. In those cases, that being listed as a cargo vessel, 
this device would be required to be installed on board such ships. 

Mr. Wotverton. I was interested in it from that standpoint be- 
cause of the large increase in travel by that means, thatis, by freighters. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then, as I understand, Mr. Sereysky, this bill, if it 
passes, would require the installation of this equipment and it would 
require two additional operators in addition to the usual one who is 
carried? Is that the situation? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. At the present time when a ship is 
equipped with the autoalarm, it carries one single radio officer. 

Mr. O’Hara. They are all equipped with the autoalarm. 

Mr. Sereysky. Then they have only one radio officer. That 
radio officer would continue to serve on board that vessel with this 
equipment. There are no additional radio officers required on board 
ship. 
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Mr. O’Hara. In reading the bill, I got the impression that it would 
require both the installation of this equipment and 

Mr. Sereysky. And the autoalarm. 

Mr. O’Hara. They have to have the autoalarm now. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right, sir. What the bill has done, as I 
interpret it, is in effect to say that wherever the autoalarm is neces- 
sary, this device is necessary along with the autoalarm. 

Mr. O’Hara. Then this would still require the use of additional 
radio operators. 

Mr. Sereysky. If the equipment is on board the ship, sir? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. If it isn’t on the ship, then your bill provides that. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right, just the same as the autoalarm, the 
present provision is that if there is no autoalarm on board the vessel, 
I believe, they must carry in excess of a single radio operator. 

Mr. O’Hara. What would this instrument do or what do you claim 
it would do if you have only one radio operator and he is asleep? 
What does it do? 

Mr. Sereysky. If you will, gentlemen, if you can imagine your 
telephone without a bell, so long as you were at that telephone with 
the telephone to your ear you would receive all messages. As soon 
as you put that telephone receiver down or as soon as you walked out 
of the room, no message would be received. In effect, this device is 
like a telephone bell. As soon as any of these predetermined mes- 
sages were sent, it would ring an alarm similar to the telephone bell, 
which would alert the radio operator to the fact that there is a message 
and he would be summoned to his station to take that message. 

Mr. O’Hara. What would the autoalarm do? 

Mr. Srereysky. The autoalarm will call the radio operator to his 
station when the international autoalarm signal is sent, and that is 
sent after a disaster has already occurred, and will summon him to 
that station in such event, and in such event only. 

Mr. O’Hara. To that degree it is a duplication of the autoalarm; 
is it not? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir; because the autoalarm is actuated by the 
international distress signal, and that international distress signal is 
sent only at the inception of the disaster which has overtaken the 
particular vessel which is sending that signal. This device is actuated 
by SOS. In the autoalarm you have a so-called one-shot chance, 
that is, in the inception of the disaster the international autoalarm 
signal being sent. However, after there has been an S O S, each 
message is preceded by S OS. The message and the answer are 
preceded bySOS. SoSOS is being sent during that period of time, 
and this device would be actuated by the S OS, not the international 
autoalarm signal. S O S is a frequently repeated call during the 
course of such a sea tragedy. 

Mr. O’Hara. Isn’t S OS the international disaster signal, too? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes; but the S OS is not the signal which actuates 
the autoalarm. 

Mr. O’Hara. It is another signal? 

Mr. Sereysky. It is another signal, a series of any 4, I believe, of 
16 dashes that actuates the autoalarm, which are sent at the incep- 
tion of the disaster. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Has the Federal Communications Commission ap- 
proved this device as a workable device? 

Mr. Sereysky. They have conducted some tests, and I believe 
that the report of those tests is before the committee. 

Mr. O’Hara. Does a ship have to sink before the automatic signal 
is sent? 

Mr. Sereysky. I am sorry, I didn’t understand the question. 

Mr. O’Hara. A ship doesn’t have to sink to send out this automa- 
tic international signal; does it? 

Mr. Sernysky. What is that, the autoalarm? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. Sereysky. I believe it has to be overtaken by an actual dis- 
aster, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. It could be in a sinking condition. 

Mr. Sereysky. May I ask you, Mr. O’Hara, possibly you might be 
able to await the answer to that question from somebody who I know 
is more familiar from the radio operator’s standpoint with the trans- 
mission of those messages than I am. 

Mr. O’Hara. It is usually sent out as soon as the accident occurs; 
is that not true? 

Mr. Sereysky. From the layman’s viewpoint, I think that is so, 
but it actually has to be in distress. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. McCormack, I would like to ask one question 
which you may want Mr. Sereysky to answer. Is the device which 
is contemplated in this bill primarily a transmitter or primarily a 
receiver, or is it a transmitter-receiver-type instrument? 

Mr. Sereysky. Sir, it is a receiver which receives international 
Morse code. 

Mr. Fiynr. It does no transmitting whatsoever? 

Mr. Srereysky. It does no transmitting. 

Mr. Harris. Further questions? Mr. Dolliver? Mr. Hale? 

Thank you very much, Mr. McCormack. We have been glad to 
have your testimony. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Sereysky, you have already testified. Do you 
have any further statement which you wish to make? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM W. SEREYSKY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
REPRESENTING BRELCO ELECTRONICS CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Harris. You may proceed with your testimony, Mr. Sereysky- 

You mentioned a moment ago that part of the mformation you 
were giving would be included in your statement. You might want 
to include your statement in the record at this point, and then briefly 
summarize that portion of it which you have not already covered. 

Mr. Sereysky. Thank you, sir. That is what I will do. 

(Mr. Sereysky’s prepared statement follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM W. SeERByskKy re H. R. 4090 


I am an attorney admitted to practice at law in the State of New York, and I 
am also an officer of Brelco Electronics Corp. of New York City. This corpo- 
ration manufacturers an automatic radio-telegraph call selector, and I am here on 
behalf of that business organization in support of this proposed legislation. 

At the outset, I should like to briefly and generally explain the operation of this 
device. I can do this best by analogy. Each of us is familiar with the telephone 
and with the bell of the telephone. Imagine, if you will, this telephone without 
a bell. One could sit at his office desk or at his home, with the telephone receiver 
held to his ear, and unquestionably each message would be received. However, 
as soon as the telephone receiver were placed down, or back on the hook, or the 
individual left the room, and someone were to phone him, that message would 
never be received. This is the present state of communications on those vessels 
that have a single radio officer on duty 8 hours per day. During those 8 hours, 
while that radio officer sits in the radio shack aboard his vessel with the earphones 
over his ears, he can receive messages. For 16 hours a day, when he is away 
from the ship’s radio station, no messages will be received. 

The call selector acts in the same manner as the telephone bell. Any type of 
message, provided for by this legislation, would ring a bell placed on the naviga- 
tion bridge, the radio shack, in the radio officers quarters or any other desired 
place. Immediately, the radio officer would be summoned to receive such 
message. 

It is of interest to this committee, I am certain, to know how many cargo vessels 
would be subject to this legislation. In our merchant marine of 1,224 vessels, 
only 40 are passenger ships and have more than 1 radio officer. The other 1,184 
vessels are cargo ships on which the single radio officer stands a listening watch 
for 8 hours a day. For the other 16 hours of each day, the ship is without ears, 
deaf to those signals of safety, communications and defense importance that might 
serve to prevent disaster. 

The only provision now made for alerting these vessels outside the 8 hours 
their radio officers are on listening watch, is the device known as the autoalarm, 
now required by the Communications Act. But the autoalarm system may 
only be used when an actual disaster has overtaken a ship. The usefulness of 
the autoalarm is therefore limited. It cannot play a preventative role in help- 
ing vessels to avert and avoid disaster. As the committee’s favorable report of 
June 22, 1954, so well put it: 

“It would supplement the autoalarm by enabling ship radio operators to be 
alerted during situations which, although not of a distress nature, do involve 
marine disasters. The autoalarm system now in use does not permit calling of 
ships in situations of difficulty not of a full distress nature. A ship carrying only 
a single radio operator would be cut off from messages alerting the ship to poten- 
tial danger for the greater part of the day, when the ship’s operator is not on 
duty. Additionally, the installation of call selectors on ships would supplement 
the autoalarm by substantially increasing the probability of alerting other ships 
during distress situations. This results from the fact that call selectors will be 
capable of responding to the international distress signal, while presently approved 
autoalarms will respond only to the international alarm signal. Under inter- 
national radio distress procedures, the distress signal is transmitted far more fre- 
quently than the alarm signal, thereby affording repeated response opportunities 
to the call selector which would not be available to the autoalarm.”’ 

At this point, I should like to call this committee’s attention to chapter XIV, 
article 37, section 931 of the radio regulations annexed to the International Tele- 
communication Convention, Atlantic City, 1947, to which the United States is 
signatory. This convention provides for international regulation of radio and 
fixes certain technical standards and rules for the operation of the autoalarm. 
However, the convention envisages something beyond the autoalarm—something 
that the present bill incorporates. Let me read you the substantial portion of 
the above-mentioned section 931. I quote: 

“The adoption of the alarm signal * * * does not prevent an administration 
from authorizing the use of an automatic apparatus * * * which can be actuated 
by the distress signal SOS.” 

Thus there is no doubt that the convention had no intention that the avto- 
alarm serve as a bar to the further development of automatic apparatus for safety 
purposes, such as that explicit function of responding to the SOS spelled out in 
section 931 above, and embodied as one of the five functions of the device pro- 
posed by this legislation. 
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Turning now to the cost of this device. It is so insignificant that it is a recom- 
mendation for the legislation. Each unit of the original call selector which 
responded only to the call letters of the ship, sold at about $1,650 per unit. The 
ordinary life of ship equipment is for accounting purposes depreciated on a 5-year 
basis, the actual life of the equipment is far in excess of 5 years. However, on 
such 5-year basis, the daily cost of that equipment would have been 90 cents per 
day. As compared with the cost of this device, the annual charter cost of a cargo 
vessel at this time is about $700,000 per year, or about $1,950 per day. 

Now, a@ new unit has been developed to accomplish a fivefold task instead of a 
single function. Based on the experience in developing this new unit, it must be 
stated that the expanded device will naturally cost more. 

It must be remembered, too, that the bill embraces an antimonopoly provision 
permitting other manufacturers to be licensed to produce this device under the 
patent held by Breleo. This assures that no excessive charge will be made and 
that an efficient producer will always keep the equipment cost at a minimum. 

As an officer of the Breleo Electronics Corp., I can assure you that it is our in- 
tent, desire, and best interest to keep the price of this device at a competitive 
level. It is not our desire to sell only in a market consisting of 1,184 ships flying 
the United States flag, but to enter the market for the thousands of foreign-flag 
ships as well. 

It must also be noted that the Radio Technical Commission for the Marine 
Services, an organization consisting of representatives of various branches of the 
Government, the shipping industry and the communications industry, has here- 
tofore appointed a special committee to study and report on Selective Signaling 
rand Ringing Devices. At a meeting of the executive committee of this Com- 
mission, held on June 23, 1953, a report by this special committee was submitted. 
At this meeting, too, the automatic radio call selector was a subject of discussion 
and it was reported that the automatic calling system developed for telegraphing 
ships, whereby the ship’s call letters actuate the device was available on the mar- 
ket. However, it was noted that the equipment was sold, and I quote, “in rela- 
tively small quantities and that unless the equipment was made compulsory not 
many would put it on,”’ unquote. 

Thus it would appear that the existence of this equipment is known to a body 
primarily interested in the ship’s communication field, and that it would further 
appear from the foregoing report that legislation would be required to insure its use. 

Therefore, I respectfully submit it would be in the best interest of American 
merchant shipping, and for the safety of personnel at sea, as well as the property 
shipped aboard American flag vessels, that the proposed legislation be enacted. 


Mr. Sereysky. First, I am sure it is of interest to the committee to 
know how many cargo vessels would be subject to this particular 
legislation. From my information, I can advise that in our merchant 
marine of 1,224 vessels, only 40 are passenger ships and have more 
than one radio operator. The other 1,184 vessels are cargo ships on 
which the single radio officer stands a listening \ watch for eight hours 
aday. As stated before, for the other 16 hours of each day, that ship 
is without ears, deaf to those signals of safety, communications and 
defense importance that might serve to prevent disaster. 

The only provision now made for alerting those vessels outside the 
8 hours that radio officers are on listening watch is the device known 
as the autoalarm, now required by the Communications Act. As I 
have stated to you, the autoalarm may only be used when an actual 
disaster has overtaken the ship. Therefore, its use is limited. It 
cannot play a preventive role in helping vessels to avert and avoid 
disaster. I believe that this committee’s report of June 22, 1954— 
many of the present members of the committee were members of the 
previous committee—best summarizes that particular factor. 

I should like to call the committee’s attention to chapter XIV, article 
37, section 931 of the Radio Regulations annexed to the International 
Telecommunication Convention, Atlantic City, 1947, to which the 
United States is signatory. This Convention provides for interna- 
tional regulation of radio and fixes certain technical standards and 
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rules for the operation of the autoalarm. However, the Convention 
envisages something beyond the autoalarm, something that the 
present bill incorporates, 

Let me read to you the substantial portion of the above-mentioned 
section 931, and I quote: 

The adoption of the alarm signal * * * does not prevent an administration 
from authorizing the use of an automatic apparatus * * * which can be actuated 
by the distress signal SOS. 

Thus, there is no doubt that the Convention had no intention that 
the autoalarm serve as a bar to the further development of automatic 
apparatus for safety purposes, such as that explicit function of respond- 
ing to the SOS spelled out in section 931 above and embodied as 1 
of the 5 functions of the device proposed by this legislation. 

We have already gone into the cost of the particular equipment. 
I am now speaking of the cost of the original call selector, which was 
$1,650 per unit. Ship equipment, for accounting purposes, ordinarily 
is depreciated on a 5-year basis, even though the actual life of the equip- 
ment is far in excess of 5 years. On such 5-year basis the daily cost 
of the equipment would have been just a matter of pennies. 

As compared with the cost of this device, the annual charter cost of 
a cargo vessel at this time is about $700,000 a year, or about $1,950 
per day, although, parenthetically, I may add here that in today’s 
New York Times it is indicated that the last charters fell off by $100 
during the course of the past few weeks, and they are now $1,850 per 
day. 

It must be remembered, too, with respect to the cost that the bill 
embraces an antimonopoly provision permitting other manufacturers 
to be licensed to produce this device under the patent held by Brelco, 
and this assures that no excessive charge will be made and that an 
efficient producer will always keep the equipment cost at a minimum. 

As an officer of Brelco Electronics Corp., I can assure you that it is 
our intent, desire, and best interest to keep the price of this device at 
a competitive level. It is not our desire to sell only in a market 
consisting of only 1,184 ships that are flying the United States flag, 
but to enter the market for the thousands of foreign-flag ships as well. 

Naturally, with worldwide competition you have an additional 
factor. 

It should also be noted that the Radio Technical Commission for 
the Marine Services, an organization consisting of representatives of 
various branches of the Government, the shipping industry, and the 
communications industry, has heretofore appointed a special com- 
mittee to study and report on selective signaling and ringing devices. 
At a meeting of the executive committee of this commission, held on 
June 23, 1953, a report by this special committee was submitted. 
At this meeting, too, the automatic radio call selector was a subject 
of discussion, and it was reported that an automatic calling device 
developed for telegraphing ships, whereby the ship’s call letters 
actuated the device, was available on the market. However, it was 
noted that the equipment was sold, and I quote, “‘in relatively small 
quantities, and that unless the equipment was made compulsory, 
not many would put it on.” 

Thus it appears that the existence of this equipment is known to a 
body primarily interested in the ship’s communication field, and it 
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would further appear from the foregoing report that legislation would 
be required to insure its use. 

I respectfully submit it would be in the best interest of American 
merchant shipping and of the safety of personnel at sea, as well as 
property aboard ships at sea, that the legislation be enacted. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Sereysky. 

Any questions, Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. I have no questions. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Wolverton? 

Mr. Wotverron. I have been impressed by the statement you have 
made and which Mr. McCormack has made with respect to the 
efficiency of this gadget for which this bill provides. As I interpret 
it, it takes the place of two radiomen, is that right? 

Mr. Sereysky. Well, I cannot say that, Mr. Wolverton, because 
there would be only one radio operator on board these cargo vessels 
at the present time, these cargo vessels equipped with the autoalarm. 

Mr. Wotverton. I assume from your testimony that the purpose 
of this gadget is to give the same protection as if they were on duty. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wotverrton. If that is true and if it is as efficient as you claim 
it to be—and I do not doubt what you have said—would that have a 
tendency on the ships that had 3 at the present time to do away with 
2 employees and put this gadget on in place of them? 

Mr. Sereysky. Sir, this proposed legislation relates only to cargo 
vessels. It does not relate to the passenger ships. The passenger 
ships must mandatorily today maintain a 24-hour human radio watch. 

Mr. Wotverton. So you do not have in mind that the efficiency of 
this with respect to cargo ships might be recognized by the owners of 
passenger ships and a change in the law be made in order to make 
that saving possible? 

Mr. Sereysxy. No, sir. There is no intent at all to remove a single 
radio operator from on board a ship. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would it be, in your opinion, just as efficient in 
its operation on a passenger ship which now is required to have three 
radiomen, in the event it was reduced to one? 

Mr. Sereysky. Sir, I think that a human watch maintained by the 
radio operator himself is probably the most efficient device for the 
reception and the transmission of messages. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would that be because of any inefficiency in 
your proposed gadget? 

Mr. Sereysky. This does not transmit. You have a trans- 
mitting element as well. This is an electronic device. It is a machine. 
As in all machines, it may need some adjustment from time to time. 
That element seems not to be present when there is a human being 
who is listening. 

Mr. Wotverron. In view of the argument which is made that it is 
offered as an instrument for the saving of life, and if it is as efficient 
as you state, why is it confined to cargo vessels? 

Mr. Sereysky. Primarily, sir, because of the fact that it was the 
cargo vessels which were deaf, so to speak, for 16 hours a day at the 
present time, whereas the passenger vessels are so equipped by 
manpower as to be capable of receiving 24-hour-a-day reception. 

Mr. Wotverton. I can understand that there is no reason for it, 
under the circumstances, on a passenger ship, but I can also realize 
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that on a cargo ship whether it is 11 passengers or 12 passengers, they, 
together with the crew, all of whom are human individuals, are en- 
titled to protection the same as if there were 2,000 on the ship. Those 
lives are just as precious in that respect as the larger number. 

In addition to that, 1 can understand that the value of the cargo has 
something to do with it, too, and is entitled to protection. 

The thought has come to me as you press the point of the efficiency 
of this gadget, whether its efficiency might not be recognized to the 
point that shipping companies, not only in this country but inter- 
nationally, might wish to adopt it in place of having three radiomen, 
and have only one instead, and in that way work detrimentally to 
the employment of individuals and at the same time would be giving 
the same protection that they would have if they had three radiomen 
instead of one on the ship. 

You do not think this would be getting the nose of the camel under 
the tent, which would find its way in to the extent that I have indi- 
cated? 

Mr. Sernysky. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Wotverton. I will be glad to hear what the CIO has to say 
when they speak for the maritime workers. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Sereysky, ome one question. What is the reason 
that the present autoalarm could not be adapted to perform the same 
purpose? 

Mr. Sereysky. As I say, the autoalarm at the present time re- 
sponds only to a series of dashes. 

Mr. Rogers. Could that not be changed so it would respond to an 
SOS? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is a signal function, the response to the inter- 
national distress signal. Here you have a unit with five different 
selectors where sensitivity can be set to any one of these particular five 
signals as against a single sensitivity, let us say. The autoalarm 
would still have to be expanded somehow to embrace these various 


signals. 
Mr. Rogers. Are these five different sensitivities all present at the 


same time? 

Mr. Sereysky. At the present time the sensitivity for each one of 
these calls can be separately set. 

Mr. Rogers. At the same time? 

Mr. Sereysky. At the same time, yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. O’Hara, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. It is not quite clear to me. Your selector 
operates only when the operator is off and can be set on only one call, 
is that not true? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. The provision of the law is that it will 
simultaneously receive any one of these five calls. 

Mr. O’Hara. How does it actually work? Does it actually work 
that way? You recall when this legislation was before us last time, it 
was amended to include the five calls. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. O’Hara. At that time, as I recall the testimony, the thing had 
not been tested. How did it work out in actual testing? 
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Mr. Sereysky. A unit, in compliance with the provisions of this 
particular proposed legislation, was developed during the summer 
months of last summer, and it was submitted to the FCC for testing 
sometime either at the end of September or the beginning of October 
of 1954, and they conducted tests on it through early January of 1955. 
I believe that there is a report of that test which has been submitted 
to this committee. 

Mr. O’Hara. Have you seen the report of that test? 

Mr. Sereysky. | have just glanced at it during the course of this 
morning. I have not had an opportunity to analyze it. 

Mr. O’Hara. As to whether the tests were satisfactory or success- 
ful, you cannot say? 

Mr. Sereysxy. I could not say. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Flynt? 

Mr. Fiynr. No questions. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Sereysky, I notice the language of section 4 is 
apparently the same as the language of the same section of the bill 
which was reported a year ago, is that correct? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hatr. It provides that the act shall take effect 18 months or 
a shorter period after the FCC has found officially that the selector is 
and will continue to be available. Is it available now? 

Mr. Sereysky. There is a plant in existence which is competent 
to manufacture it, and the reason for the 18-month delay before the 
act was to take effect was to give the opportunity to produce these 
devices. A so-called working model or prototype has been made. 

Mr. Hatz. What is the situation covered by subparagraph (2) of 
section 4? 

Mr. Sereysky. What is the actual situation? 

Mr. Hate. Yes. 

Mr. Sereysky. Nobody has requested or asked that they be 
licensed at the present time, because nobody is seeking to purchase 
the equipment at this time. 

Mr. Haun. There has been no license agreement entered into? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. There is apparently no interest at 
the present time because nobody is seeking to purchase it. 

Mr. Haz. You own the patent yourself? 

Mr. Srereysky. Yes. Brelco Electronics Corp. is the owner of the 
patent. 

Mr. Haus. You have no license agreements with anybody? 

Mr. Srreysky. No, sir; no license agreements at the present time. 

Mr. Hats. Is it not a rather novel provision that an act shall be- 
come effective when the article in question becomes available? That 
is a pretty vague requirement. 

Mr. Srereysky. I personally am not familiar, and I am only mak- 
ing this statement on the basis of hearsay, but I believe that the auto- 
alarm was made mandatory at a time when it had not been type ap- 
proved and perfected to the degree that ships were to use it. I don’t 
know that as a fact. 

Mr. Hats. How long will it take to make these? Suppose this 
bill became law, there would be something like 1,100 or 1,200 of these 
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articles or gadgets immediately required for American ships; is that 
not right? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir, not immediately required, because the 
requirement would not be effective for a period of 18 months. 

Mr. Hae. I understand that. I mean within 18 months you 
would have roughly 1,200 customers. 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hae. How long does it take to make the machine? 

Mr. Sereysky. I cannot honestly answer that at the present 
moment because, as I said, just this one so-called working model has 
been made. 

Mr. Hate. There is only one in the world today? 

Mr. Sereysky. There was manufactured and in existence an auto- 
matic radio call selector which responded only to the ship’s call letters. 
This was an expansion of the task of that particular unit to respond 
not only to the ship’s call letters but to these other signals as well. 

Mr. Hate. What I mean is, Is there only one pilot selector, so to 
speak, or prototype? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is correct. There was one pilot selector or 
prototype which was made for this. 

Mr. Hate. That is the only thing that ever has been made of this 
kind? 

Mr. Sereysky. Insofar as this particular piece of equipment is 
concerned. In principle it is the same as the others that were thereto- 
fore manufactured to respond to only the single call. 

Mr. Hate. But you have not had any manufacturing experience 
and do not know how much it is going to cost to make? 

Mr. Serreysky. We have manufactured one, as I say, a previous 
selector, which responded to one call. I think you get onto the 
horns of a dilemma here, because nobody is going to manufacture 
something that people are not going to buy or use, and yet there is 
the expense here of the manufacture of the basic unit which is involved 
here. 

Mr. Hate. Has there ever been any litigation regarding the patent 
rights, on the question of novelty? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. 

Mr. Haug. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Dolliver? 

Mr. Doturver. As I understand you, sir, the device you have is 
an expansion of presently existing devices. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. Douutver. The difference is that the presently existing devices 
have only an alarm signal on one particular item, and your system 
has an alarm signal on 4 or 5 or 6? 

Mr. Sereysky. On 5. It originally responded to 1, and now it 
has been expanded to respond to the 5. 

Mr. Douuiver. The patent you own is based upon the fact that it 
responds to more than one signal; is that correct? 

Mr. Sereysky. I am not a patent attorney, but the novelty of the 
patent related to the manner of the selector system in responding to 
the Morse Code, as I understand it. 

Mr. Do.uiver. Who owns the patent and who manufactures the 
presently existing device which responds to only one signal? 

Mr. Sereysky. Brelco Electronics Corp. 
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Mr. Douttver. Is that the same people you represent? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes. 

Mr. Douutver. This is, then, an effort on their part to expand the 
device which they already are in possession of and hold patents on? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. Douuiver. Is that also a manufacturing concern, or does it 
merely hold the patents? 
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It is a manufacturing concern. 
Where is its manufacturing plant? 
139 Duane Street, New York City. 
Are you the principal stockholder? 
No, sir; | am not. 

Who is the principal stockholder? 
Mr. Benjamin B. Green. 

Is he here? 

He is here. 

Is he a witness? 

He is present here. He is not a witness. 
Does he live in New York, also? 
Yes, sir; he lives in New York. 


Mr. Do.tuiver. 

Mr. SeREYSKY. 
Mr. Green. 

Mr. Do.urver. Is Mr. Green the sole stockholder? 

Mr. Srereysky. I don’t know. It is Mr. Green and his wife, I 
believe, who are the stockholders. It is a closely held corporation. 
It is not a public corporation. 

Mr. Dottiver. You say you are related to him? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. I am his son-in-law. 

Mr. Dotuiver. Actually, the firm which you represent has a large 
market or a relatively large market for the one-signal device, is that 
not true? 

Mr. Sereysky. It would appear so, except I suppose that in the 
history in the last year or so, by virtue of the present pending legis- 
lation, the market has more or less shrunk. 

Mr. Do.urver. In what way did that come about? 

Mr. Sereysky. If it becomes necessary to substitute an expanded 
device in lieu of the present device for one call letter, the attitude is 
“Let’s wait and see what happens.” 

Mr. Douutver. The device presently in use is required by inter- 
national agreement on all vessels, is it not? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. We do not manufacture the autoalarm. 

Mr. Doutuiver. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Sereysky. We do not manufacture the autoalarm. 

Mr. Dotuiver. What is the difference between the autoalarm and 
the item that you do make? 

Mr. Sereysky. The autoalarm is a device which responds to the 
international distress signal. 

Mr. Douutver. The SOS? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, not the SOS. 


I think you said you are a stockholder. 
No, sir, I am not a stockholder. I am related to 


It is an international distress 


signal which actuates the autoalarm, which is required on board these 
vessels by congressional legislation. 

Mr. Harris. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dotutver. Yes, 
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Mr. Harris. Perhaps it would be helpful if you explained the 
differences between the distress and S O § signals. 

I thought the S O § signal was the distress signal. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is not the signal. The S OS is not the signal 
which actuates the autoalarm. It is the international autoalarm 
signal. 

Mr. Douuiver. That is a signal different from the S O S signal? 

Mr. Spreysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. I think probably we will have a little further explana- 
tion of that when the Commissioner appears as a witness. 

Mr. Douuiver. The device which you are presently manufacturing, 
then, is a one-signal device. Does it comply with the international 
requirements? 

Mr. Sereysky. It was not intended to comply with the inter- 
national requirements. It was a device which is used by shipowners 
for the purpose of obtaining ready communications with their vessels. 

Mr. Dot.iver. You have not quite answered my question. Sup- 
pose a cargo ship operating under the American flag or the Swedish 
flag should install your equipment, would it thereby comply with the 
international understanding with respect to autoalarm? 

Mr. Sereysky. No. 

Mr. Doturver. Then if this legislation were passed, under inter- 
national agreement our vessels would have to have not only the 
autoalarm but also this equipment which you propose? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. Do.utver. Would that in any way be a duplication of equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Sereysky. No. AsI have said, I believe, the autoalarm serves 
one task. The autoalarm was perfected many, many years ago, I 
think approximately 30 years ago. There hasn’t been any change of 
any substance in the radio station on board ship, irrespective, I think 
you must admit, of changes in this electronics age during that period 
of time. Technologically the United States has arrived at a certain 
point. Are we to deny to American shipping the benefit of techno- 
logical improvements and await some other standards which are 
minimum when they are set worldwide? 

Mr. Dotutver. Do I understand you to say there has been no 
change in the wireless equipment of American vessels since the 
inception of wireless? 

Mr. Srereysky. No. I said the autoalarm, which is for the distress 
purpose, was perfected and installed on board ship some 20 to 30 
years ago, and that was the last effective change insofar as ready 
available communication with a ship was concerned in that period 
of time. 

Mr. Dotuiver. That was by international agreement? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dotiiver. Have you made any effort to procure an inter- 
national agreement with respect to your device? 

Mr. Sernysky. No; we have not. 

Mr. Dotuiver. What, in your opinion, would be the competitive 
effect of the installation of this device upon American vessels when 
Panamanian vessels or Swedish vessels or Norwegian. vessels or Dutch 
vessels or any other vessels would not be required to have it? 
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Mr. Sereysky. When you say “competitive effect,’’ do you mean, 
sir, on cost? 

Mr. Dotttver. Yes. 

Mr. Sereysky. As I pointed out, you have a charter cost to a 
vessel of some $700,000 or thereabouts during the course of each year. 
The cost of this equipment amounts to practically pennies during a 
day when you depreciate it on the basis of a 5-year depreciation scale. 
Actually the equipment will last longer than 5 years, and that is 
giving the benefit to the equipment. 

Mr. Dotutver. You are saying that in the face of the fact that all 
that has ever been manufactured of this equipment is a prototype 
piece, and there never has been any production line manufacture of 
this. Only one has been produced, is that right? 

Mr. Sernysky. That is right. But there has been a basic unit of 
which this prototype is an expansion. 

Mr. Do.urver. That is what I say. You make the flat prediction 
that it will last far longer than the depreciation period, and yet you 
base that upon the production of one prototype. 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. The predecessor unit, the basic unit 
which was manufactured by this company, was manufactured ori- 
ginelly some time in 1947, and it is still in existence. 

Mr. Douurver. I must not take much longer, but one thing which 
puzzles me is that you say you already manufacture and there is in use 
a piece of equipment by you with one alarm signal on it. 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Douuiver. But that is not sufficient to comply with the inter- 
national requirements? 

Mr. Sereysky. It has nothing to do with the international re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Douutver. Do you find a market for that at all? 

Mr. Sereysky. We have sold to the Maritime Administration 
approximately 108. It has been sold to the Coast Guard. It was 
sold to Moore-McCormack. It was sold to quite a few shipowners 
and operators. 

Mr. Doturver. But you have not been able to send out on its own 
merits as yet any of your multialarm device? 

Mr. Sereysky. The sale of any of this equipment apparently now 
has more or less ceased until there is a determination with respect to 
this particular matter. You must remember, from what I have 
ascertained, the shipping industry is very slow in obtaining im- 
provements on board ship. 

Mr. Douutver. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Sereysky, May I ask you 2 or 3 very brief ques- 
tions? 

Your present device to which you refer, which you make, responds 
only to the call letters of a ship? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. That device costs $1,650 per unit? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. What does this multipurpose device cost? 

Mr. Sernysky. We have not broken it down on a cost basis, sir, 
because, as I have stated, we are not in production. 

Mr. Harris. Could you make some estimate? 
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Mr. Sereysky. Certainly it won’t cost twofold. That I think I 
am reasonably sure of. It will cost # few hundred dollars‘more than 
the present one. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. McCormack made the statement a few moments 
ago that he understood the cost would be somewhere between $1,600 
and $2,200. Would you say that would be a safe estimate? 

Mr. Srereysky. I think a safe estimate is probably in the area of 
$2,200, $2,300, or $2,400. 

Mr. Harris. The autoalarm is required by the Federal Communi- 
cations Act, is it not? 

Mr. Sereyrsky. That is right. 

Mr. Harris. Consequently, since the autoalarm is a requirement 
of the act, you certainly are not in position to go in and compete 
against a system which is required. 

Mr. Serenysky. That is true. 

Mr. Harris. What would be the cost of the autoalarm device? 

Mr. Irvine BrownstTEIN (Assistant Chief, Marine Division, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission). $1,800, from a man who is in 
position to know—Mr. Symonds. 

Mr. Harris. Does the automatic selector which you propose con- 
tain the same distress signal as the autoalarm? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Therefore, it would be necessary to have both of them. 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wolverton? 

Mr. Wotverton. You are the attorney for the company which has 
the patent for this device? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. What is the name of the company? 

Mr. Sererysky. Brelco, B-r—e—l—c—o, Electronics Corp. 

Mr. Wotverton. Did that company originate the patent, or did 
it purchase it from someone else? 

Mr. Sereysky. It was originally developed by engineers in the 
predecessor corporation of this Breleco Electronics Corp., which was 
then called the Brelco Corp., by one of the people on the staff of this 
Brelco Corp., and Brelco Electronics Corp. purchased it from this 
inventor and owns it outright. 

Mr. Wotverton. Your company, then, did not originate it. It 
was a matter of purchase from someone else who did originate it. 

Mr. Serrysky. A purchase and agreement, from somebody who 
was in their employ at that time. 

Mr. Wotverton. Was your company formed for the purpose of 
taking over this patent? 

Mr. Sereysky. No, sir. The company was engaged and has been 
engaged in manufacturing other types of equipment. 

Mr. Wotvertron. What is its capitalization? 

Mr. Sereysky. [ know that the total investment of the principals 
was a few hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Wotverton. How much capital has been paid in? 

Mr. Seresky. May I submit the answer to that, Mr. Wolverton, 
after I have had an opportunity actually to gather the facts? 

Mr. Wotverton. Yes. Being the attorney for the company and 
filing reports for it, as would be required, I thought you would have 
that information. 
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Mr. Sereysky. I have not had occasion to look at that. 

Mr. Wotverrton. Very well, you may get it and supply it. 

How many stockholders does the company have? 

Mr. Sererysky. It consists of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin B. Green. 

Mr. Wotverron. I understood you to say it produces other elec- 
trical instruments or appliances. 

Mr. Srereysky. Other equipment in the communications field, a 
telegraph key of some sort, jacks, that is, radio jacks. Not being 
technical, I don’t know precisely what the others are. 

Mr. Wotverton. How many people does the company employ? 

Mr. Sereyskxy. May I supply those figures to you, Mr. Wolverton? 

Mr. Wotverton. Does it have a factory? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes. It is located at 139 Duane Street. 

Mr. Wotverton. What city? 

Mr. Sereysky. New York City. 

Mr. Wotverton. Have you visited the factory? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. Generally speaking, how many employees are 
employed there? 

Mr. Sereysky. I have seen 50 to 75 people around there. 

Mr. Wotverton. At work? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. What was the extent of its production last year? 

Mr. Sereysky. Is that on a volume basis or a dollar basis, sir? 

Mr. Wotverrton. Either or both. 

Mr. Sereysky. Insofar as this particular unit was concerned, during 
the course of the last year none, so far as I know, were produced. I 
know that there is an inventory of the basic component of one hundred 
and-some-odd at the present time. 

Mr. WotvertTon. What was the value of the other products that 
the company manufactured during the past year? 

Mr. Sereysky. It was small. It was not large. I can say that to 
you. 

* Mr. Wotverton. What was the extent of it? 

Mr. Sereysky. I am in the peculiar position, Mr. Wolverton, that I 
am not present at that place of business ordinarily during the course 
of the day. I am an attorney who is actively engaged in practice, 
and except for occasional visits to the place of business——- 

Mr. Wotverton. I assume you could get that information. 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WotvertTOoN. Does it have a sales organization? 

Mr. Sereysky. At the present time the sales organization is at a 
minimum. 

Mr. WotvertToN. Was any effort made to sell this product to ship- 
ping before any application was made for legislation to compel it? 

Mr. Smreysky. Oh, yes, sir, it was being sold to the industry. 

Mr. Wotverton. To what extent was it sold? 

Mr. Sereysky. As I recall—I don’t have the figures before me 
now-—there were approximately 200 or 250 of these units which were 
sold. They were sold not only here in the United States, but they 
were sold to some foreign vessels and some foreign shipping interests. 
They were purchased, as I have said, by the Maritime Administration. 
They were purchased—— 

Mr. Wotverton. At what price were they sold? 
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Mr. Sereysky. The unit was sold at approximately $1,650. 

Mr. WotverrTon. Is it in operation by those to whom it was sold? 

Mr. Sereysky. I would presume so. If they maintain it, it is 
being operated. 

Mr. Wotverton. Would you not be interested from the company’s 
standpoint in whether they were using it or the degree of efficiency 
or helpfulness which had resulted from its use? 

Mr. Sernysky. We have had reports from some companies in which 
they praised the device. We have had reports from some individuals 
who have said that they were told not to maintain it. 

Mr. Wotverton. There is no doubt at all in my mind as to the 
value of it as a device, and it is surprising to me that it is not readily 
salable without compulsion. When you think of a ship being worth 
a million or two million or more dollars and the number of employees 
it has on it, in addition to whatever number of passengers it may carry 
and the value of the cargo that it carries, it would seem to me that that 
side of the ledger is a very large one compared to the relatively small 
cost of this gadget. For that reason I am wondering if you ran up 
against a sales proposition which seemed to necessitate coming to 
Congress for legislation which would compel the purchase of it. 

Mr. Srereysky. I think it is ac tually the dollars and cents. If you 
may recall, Mr. Wolverton, there was testimony at the time of the 
last hearing that at the end of the last war there were radio lifeboat 
transmitters, I believe, that were on board ships. They were there 
for the shipowner’s use and maintenance, without any cost to them. 
But because there were a few dollars involved and there was the 
question of maintaining this equipment, as I recall the testimony they 
were removed from the ships. 

In the event of a disaster, a lifeboat transmitter on board one of 
these vessels would be of tremendous help and importance in saving 
lives. 

Mr. Wotverton. It may or may not be appropriate for me to ask 
this question, and I ask it merely that you may consider it and 
decide whether you wish to answer it for the record or not. You 
may not have the information today, in view of the fact that you do 
not have other information which I have asked for, and I will leave 
the answer to this question entirely to your willingness. 

What was paid for the patent and what were the terms under which 
the patent was purchased? You do not have to answer it now if 
you do not wish to. 

Mr. Sereysky. No, I can state that. There had been some one- 
hundred-and-some-odd that were manufactured, and a royalty was 
paid to the particular man who was working for us who then owned 
the patent, for the manufacture of each one of those. That is, he 
had received some many thousands of dollars as a royalty. 

Then at that time, after he had received all that sum of money, 
we paid him an additional, I think the figure was $8,000 for the 
patent. 

Mr. Wotverton. Then your company owns the patent at the 
present time. 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WotverTon. But at the time you manufactured the 108, you 
did not own it, did you? 
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Mr. Serrysxy. At the time when it was originally being manu- 
factured, there was an engineer in our place who was the inventor, 
and we had a so-called licensing agreement from him. 

Mr. Wotverton. What is his name? 

Mr. Sernyskxy. Walter W. McGoffin, and the device was known 
as the Brelco-McGoffin ship’s call alarm. 

Mr. Wotverron. It has a patent number, I assume. 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes. 

Mr. Wotverton. Has the patent been granted? 

Mr. Sereysky. Yes. 

Mr. Wo tverrton. Will you furnish for the record the patent 
number? I do not mean that you should do it now if you do not have 
the information with you. Make it available for the record. 

How much royalty was paid to him on each manufactured article? 

Mr. Sereysky. It was approximately $100 per unit. 

Mr. Wotverton. Does that agreement still hold? Is it still in 
existence? 

Mr. Sereysky. Oh, no sir. 

Mr. Wotverton. So at the present time there would be no necessity 
of your company paying a royalty to anyone? 

Mr. Sernysky. No. We own the patent ourselves now. 

Mr. Wotverton. I wanted to make that clear. 

Have you at any time offered the gadget to anyone else for sale or 
have you fixed any prices of royalty for the manufacture of it? 

“0g Sereysky. No; we have not. There has been no occasion so 
to do, sir. 

Mr. Wotverrton. In other words, you have had no applications 
for the manufacture of it? 

Mr. Sereysky. That is right. 

Mr. Wotverton. Have you made any effort to have it manu- 
factured on a royalty basis? 

Mr. Srereysky. No, sir. You mean this particular present device? 
No, there has been no effort to have it made. 

Mr. WotvertTON. What was the date on which you obtained owner- 
ship of the patent? 

Mr. Srereysky. Approximately 1950, 1951, someplace through 
there, 1952. 

Mr. Wotverton. How soon after the purchase of it was legislation 
introduced in Congress to compel its use? 

Mr. Sereysky. I would say 3 years. I think the original bill was 
introduced approximately a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Wotverton. As I have been able to interpret the opinions of 
others, and I may be wrong in doing it—I certainly do not intend to 
put opinions in other minds other than what they already have—it 
would seem to me that one of the things that offsets the value of it 
from the lifesaving standpoint, which I suppose most people would 
be in favor of, was the fear that there might develop a monopoly 
which would give an unduly advantageous position to the company 
which holds it, as a result of legislation which would compel its use. 

I think that has been the thought on the part.of some. Whether 
it is justified or not, I am not arguing at the present time. 

Have you any statement you would wish to make which would 
allay the fears of those who may have opposed it in the past on the 
basis of its being a monopoly or that it would tend to be a monopoly? 
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Mr. Sereysky. At the time of the hearings on H. R. 6004 it was 
suggested, upon my own recommendation ‘and thought, that this 
so-called antimonopoly provision be incorporated in this bill, and I 
assured or attempted to assure the members of the committee that 
there was no desire to monopolize this field, which is the field of 
safety of human beings, by my company, and that in their usual 
business course for licensing, that any manufacturer who wanted to 
get a license could obtain the same. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple more questions to 
ask which have been suggested by the questions of the other members, 
and my attention has been called to the record of last year about sev- 
eral matters. 

Mr. Harris. If the Chair may do so, I shall have to ask this witness 
to stand aside. I had no idea that there would be this much time in- 
volved. Commissioner Webster must catch a train at 12 o’clock, and 
I promised him that I would try to accommodate him. 

I am going to ask you to step aside, Mr. Sereysky, so at this time 
we may hear Commissioner Webster. 

Commissioner, we shall accommodate you so you may catch your 
train. I do not know whether we have held you too late already, or 
not. We will be glad to hear you. 

Commissioner Wesster. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the court- 
esy of permitting me to go on this early. My interest in this problem 
is such that I would remain here as long as this committee would like 
to hear from me. While I am going to catch the first train I can after 
this meeting, I will remain if anyone would like to have any questions 
answered by me. 

Mr. Harris. You are very kind, and we appreciate your willing- 
ness to cooperate, even though it might be a sacrifice by you. 

Prior to your testimony, I should like to include in the record re- 
ports from the Department of the Treasury, from the Bureau of the 
Budget, from the Department of the Navy, from the Secretary of 
Commerce, and from the Federal Communications Commission. 

Would you like to have the statement which comes with the report 
of the Federal Communications Commission follow the letter? 

Commissioner WeBsTER. Yes, sir; I would. I have a copy here, 
not knowing whether you had received it or not. 

Mr. Harris. Let it be included in the record following the letter 
from the Federal Communications Commission of March 17, 1955. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 21, 1955. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the views of 
the Treasury Department on H. R. 4090, to amend part II of title III of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, so as to require the installation of an automatic radio- 
telegraph call selector on cargo ships of the United States carrying less than two 
radio operators, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the bill is to require installation of an automatic radiotelegraph 
call selector on certain cargo ships of the United States carrying less than two radio 
operators. The bill if enacted would become effective 18 months, at most, after 
the Federal Communications Commission has found that an automatic radio- 
telegraph call selector is available at a reasonable cost to shipowners. An auto- 
matic radiotelegraph call selector is an electronic device which would enable a ship 
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equipped with such device to receive and identify certain international Morse code 
signals from shore stations and other ships when the ship’s operator is off duty. 
atte Treasury Department has no objection to the enactment of the proposed 
ill. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 

objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Very truly yours, 
H. CuHapmMan Rose, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BupGeET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 21, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Forence Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your letter of February 21, 1955, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget with respect to H. R. 4090, a 
bill to amend part II of title III of the Communications Act of 1934, so as to 
require the installation of an automatic radiotelegraph call selector on cargo 
ships of the United States carrying less than two radio operators, and for other 
purposes. 

While the Bureau of the Budget fully supports the objective of promoting 
safety of ships at sea through improved radio communications, we believe the 
committee will wish to examine carefully whether enactment of H. R. 4090 at 
this time would contribute materially to the achievement of this objective. 
The reports of the Department of Commerce and the Federal Communications 
Commission raise important and as yet unresolved questions concerning the 
eg reliability and operational utility of the particular device specified in 

{. R. 4090. 

In view of the above, the Bureau of the Budget suggests that consideration be 
given to further study and experimentation before enacting legislation which 
would require installation of expensive equipment subject only to findings of 
(a) availability of the device, (>) availability of suitable patent licenses, and 
(c) reasonable cost. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaRroLp PEARSON, 
Assistant Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE JupDGE ADvocATE GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 19, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Your request for comment on the bill H. R. 4090, 
“To amend part II of title III of the Communications Act of 1934, so as to require 
the installation of an automatic radiotelegraph call selector on cargo ships of the 
United States carrying less than two radio operators, and for other purposes,” 
has been assigned to this Department by the Secretary of Deferse for the prepara- 
tion of a report thereon expressing the views of the Department of Defense. 

The purpose of this measure is to require that cargo ships of the United States 
which carry less than two radio operators shall have installed an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector. This call selector would be capable of being manually 
set to receive and identify (a) the ship station call sign, (b) the international 
distress signal, (ec) the international safety signal, (d) the international urgency 
signal, and (e) any other predetermined code which is desired for use in national 
emergencies. Upon receiving and identifying one of the above code signals, the 
call selector shall be capable of sounding an alarm in the radio room, on the 
bridge, and any other place in the ship which the Federal Communications Com- 
mission may direct. 

The Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Department of Defense, inter- 
poses no objection to the enactment of this legislation. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 
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The Department of the Navy has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report on H. R. 4090 to the 
Congress. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ira H. Nunn, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25, March 17, 1955, 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuHarrMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of February 21, 
1955, for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 4090, a bill to amend 
part II of title III of the Communications Act of 1934, so as to require the instal- 
lation of an automatic radiotelegraph call selector on cargo ships of the United 
States carrying less than two radio operators, and for other purposes. 

The main purpose of the bill is to require the installation of an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector on certain cargo ships of the United States. 

The bill would amend section 353 (a) of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S. C., see. 353 (a)) so that each cargo ship of the United States which is required 
by the act to be fitted with a radiotelegraph installation, and which is fitted with 
an autoalarm and an automatic radiotelegraph call selector, need only have one 
qualified operator. The automatic radiotelegraph call selector would be carried 
in addition to the radio autoalarm receiver already installed in compliance with 
the International Convention of the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. 

Section 355 of the act would be amended by adding a provision that the auto- 
matic radiotelegraph call selector installed on any ship shall be capable of being 
set manually to simultaneously receive and identify and respond to these inter- 
national Morse code signals: Ship station call sign, international distress signal, 
international safety signal, international urgency signal, and any other pre- 
determined code desired for use in national emergencies. It shall also be capable 
of receiving such signals on the frequencies, 500 kilocycles and 8,364 kilocycles, 
selectively, shall sound an alarm if any of the above signals are received, and 
shall be independent of any other radio equipment on the ship. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that the provisions thereof shall take effect 18 
months (or shorter period as the Commission determines) after the Federal 
Communications Commission has found that the radiotelegraph call selector 
continues to be available, may be installed at a reasonable cost, and patents 
necessary to the manufacture of such call selector will be licensed at a reasonable 
royalty. 

There appears to be no reason why an automatic radiotelegraph call selector 
should be made compulsory for United States cargo ships carrying only one radio 
operator. Title III, part II of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, is 
concerned with radio regulations designed to enhance the safety of life and prop- 
erty at sea. Autoalarms are now compulsory equipment on all merchant ships 
of the United States which carry radiotelegraphy installations and are tuned to 
the international distress frequency when the radio operators of a ship are not 
on watch. This alarm actuates a bell and a light, both in the radioroom and 
the pilothouse, and a bell only in the radio operator’s room. It is not believed 
that the installation of the automatic radiotelegraph call selector would make a 
substantial contribution toward the safety of United States cargo ships already 
equipped with autoalarms. 

Reports on experience with automatic call selectors have been limited to those 
designed to respond to one predetermined signal submitted in the international 
Morse code, usually the ship’s radio call sign. It is believed that the installation 
of radiotelegraph call selectors will involve a considerable increase in mainte- 
nance and operating problems as additional electric circuits and mechanical 
adjustments are added to provide for the reception of the separate international 
Morse code character combinations as would be required by the bill. 

Peports of experience on the use of call selectors designed to respond to one 
predetermined signal have indicated that with proper maintenance and some 
forethought in their use eall selectors can be useful in connection with certain 
specialized functions. Installation of such equipment should, therefore, be 
optional with shipowners, predicated on their particular needs. Inasmuch as 
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available data does not indicate the need for the automatic call selectors, either 
of the earlier type or of the type described in the bill, as an additional safety 
device on board ships, the Department recommends against enactment of H. R. 
4090. 
We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this letter. 
Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 17, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear ConcRESSMAN Prisgst: This is in reply to the request of your committee 
for the Commission’s comments concerning H. R. 4090, a bill to amend the 
Communications Act to require the installation of an automatic radiotelegraph 
call selector on cargo ships of the United States carrying less than two radio 
operators. 

Enclosed are copies of the Commission’s comments concerning H. R. 4090. 
Your committee has also requested the Commission’s comments concerning 
H. R. 129, a bill introduced by Congressman McCormack to accomplish the same 
objectives as H. R. 4090. Since H. R. 4090 is obviously intended as a revision 
of H. R. 129, and is identical with the earlier bill except for certain editorial 
changes and two minor substantive revisions which are discussed in the Commis- 
sion’s comments, the Commission is not submitting separate comments on 
H. R. 129. The enclosed comments concerning H. R. 4090 are also applicable, 
except to the extent indicated, to H. R. 129. 

The Commission will be pleased to furnish any additional information or 
comments concerning this proposed legislation which your committee may desire. 
The Bureau of the Budget has informed us that it has no objection to the submis- 
sion of the enclosed comments to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roset H. Hype, 
Acting Chairman. 


COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON H. R. 4090, a 
Britt To Require INSTALLATION OF AN AUTOMATIC RADIOTELEGRAPH CALL 
SELECTOR ON CERTAIN CARGO SHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The bill would amend part II of title ITI of the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, so as to require the installation of an automatic radio call selector 
on cargo ships of the United States carrying less than two qualified operators. 
Generally, the proposed requirements concerning automatic radio call selectors 
parallel the current provisions of the act concerning the installation and use of 
autoalarms with reference to cargo ships of the United States. The Commis- 
sion’s comments are directed solely to the relationship of the bill to the existing 
maritime radiotelegraph safety system from the point of view of fostering safety 
of life and property at sea. 

Part II of title III of the Communications Act requires that a radiotelegraph 
equipped cargo ship subject to that part must carry at least 2 qualified operators 
unless it is fitted with an autoalarm, in which case only 1 qualified radio operator 
having certain experience need be carried. When only 1 operator is carried 
under this provision, a watch by a qualified operator of at least 8 hours per day, 
in the aggregate, is required. These requirements are applicable to all United 
States cargo ships of 1,600 or more gross tons navigated in the open sea. In 
addition they are applicable to cargo ships of 500 to 1,600 gross tons navigated 
in the open sea which elect to carry radiotelegraph installations to meet com- 
pulsory radio requirements of the Communications Act. Foreign cargo ships 
of the same categories which belong to a country not party to the Safety Con- 
vention are subject also to these requirements when they leave, or attempt to 
leave, any harbor or port of the United States for a voyage on the open sea. 

The proposed bill would amend the act to provide that a cargo vessel of the 
United States required to be fitted with a radiotelegraph installation may carry 
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1, instead of 2 or more, qualified operators only when the ship is fitted with an 
automatic radio call selector in addition to an autoalarm and that an 8-hour-per- 
day watch is sufficient only when the ship is fitted with a call selector as well 
as an autoalarm, both in proper operating condition and both in operation during 
the entire period the qualified operator is not on watch and the ship is outside a 
harbor or port. The proposed amendment sets forth certain functions which 
the call selector would have to perform. In addition, it contains a provision 
that this amendment to the act will not take effect until 18 months (or such 
shorter period as the Commission may determine) after the Commission makes 
certain findings with respect to the availability of the automatic call selector, 
as a calling and safety device approved by the Commission. 

To date, all laws requiring the installation of radiotelegraph equipment aboard 
ocean vessels, including part II of title III of the Communications Act have been 
primarily on an established international maritime radiotelegraph safety system. 
The provisions of this bill, however, apply only to United States cargo ships and 
would impose on such ships the use of automatic call selectors over and above the 
prevailing international safety svstem requirements. Since such ships constitute 
a relatively small proportion of the world’s ocean shipping, many distress situations 
could occur in which there would be no participating station equipped with this 
device. 

Part ITI of title III of the Communications Act and the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention set forth radio equipment and operator requirements for United 
States and foreign ships which result in the establishment and maintenance of a 
worldwide maritime radiotelegraph safety system on the oceans. The heart of 
the maritime radiotelegraph safety system is the use of a common international 
calling and distress frequeney (500 kiloeycles) upon which a watch is maintained 
so that in the event of distress a maximum number of ship and coast stations 
within the general area of the station in distress are alerted. The basic “alert 
signal” used for this purpose is the international radiotelegraph distress signal, 
which is intended to be, and usually is, transmitted by hand key and received by 
human operator using some aural means. The distress signal is normally preceded 
by transmission of the international alarm signal which is intended to, and usually 
does, alert a certain number of shipboard radiotelegraph operators to receive the 
distress signal through actuation of an autoalarm at times when such operators are 
either off duty or are listening temporarily on some frequency other than the 
distress frequency. Having been alerted by this means, the operators can then 
stand by to listen for the distress signal. The prevailing practice aboard cargo 
ships of the United States is to utilize a single qualified radio operator for 8 hours 
of each day, in the aggregate, and an autoalarm for the remaining 16 hours of 
the day. 

In accordance with the proposed legislation the automatic call selector would 
be required to be capable of being set manually to simultaneously receive and 
respond to the following international Morse code signals: 

(1) the ship’s call signal; 

(2) the international distress signal; 

(3) the international safety signal; 

(4) the international urgency signal; and 

(5) any other predetermined code which is desired for use in national 

emergencies. 

It would be required to receive such signals on 500 kilocycles, the international 
radiotelegraph calling and distress frequeney, on another frequency (8,364 kilo- 
cycles), selectively but not simultaneously, or on such other frequency as the 
Commission may prescribe in lieu of 8,364 kiloeycles. 

The primarily relevant differences between the autoalarm which is now pro- 
vided for in the Communications Act and the automatic radio call selector are as 
follows: 

(1) The autoalarm responds to one signal, the international radiotelegraph 
alarm signal which is precisely described by treaty especially for the actuation of 
automatic alarms on board ships; the automatic call selector would respond to 
five different signals, none of which are defined with precision specifically for the 
automatic actuation of alarm devices on board ships. 

(2) The autoalarm operates on only 1 frequency, the international radiotele- 
graph calling and distress frequency, 500 kilocycles, while the call selector would 
operate on 8,364 kilocycles (or some other frequency in lieu thereof) in addition to 
500 kilocycles. 

(3) The autoalarm is a device which is recognized by international agreement 
and its basic technical specifications are prescribed internationally on the basis of 
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consultation and agreement between the foremost technical experts in the inter- 
national field, while the call selector is not recognized internationally and a device 
as specified by the bill has not, as yet, been in parctical use on board ships. 


TECHNICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


With regard to technical considerations bearing upon the practical use of an 
automatic call selector, the Commission has made certain laboratory tests of a 
device. Copies of a report covering these tests have heretofore been transmitted 
to the committee. Additional copies are attached. 

On the basis of the tests and as exemplified by the automatic radio call selector 
tested, it is concluded that such a device is subject to the same general technical 
limitations inherent in all automatic selector devices including automatic alarms, 
utilizing the same basic engineering principles. 

The tests have shown that the percentage response of the equipment in the 
presence of interference and noise for any particular intended signal is in part 
dependent upon the characteristics of the signal, how the selector is “manually 
set”’ to receive the signal, and how often the sequence of characters for which the 
device is set to respond is repeated in a transmission period. 

The “false response” characteristics of the device have been found to depend 
in part upon the susceptibility of the sequence of code characters, for which each 
of the selector devices is set to respond, to inadvertent and uncontrolled duplica- 
tion by atmospherics and signals other than the intended signal. The device 
in effect integrates the false response from each of the five selectors since a single 
warning bell is employed. For the particular test conditions the summary results 
on page 9 of the report indicate that in 646 hours of operation, 72 false responses 
were experienced which amounted to approximately 1 false response during each 
9 hours of operation. This performance does not, of course, meet the requirement 
of the bill that an alarm be sounded only if 1 of the 5 specified signals is received. 
The test data indicate that reduction in the number of false responses can be 
expected to be accomplished by increasing the number of code characters in the 
sequence of characters for which the selector device is set to respond, but that 
such increase would probably decrease the percentage of true response. The 
Commission’s tests to date are not sufficient to determine conclusively all operat- 
ing characteristics of the call selector relative to the functions it would be required 
to perform if the Communications Act were amended as proposed. Assuming 
the bill became law, it would be expected that a complete system evaluation by 
technical experts of Government and industry would be made in establishing 
suitable detailed requirements to give the legislation proper force and effect; and 
that in this evaluation coordination between intelligence to be contained in the 
transmitted signals and that recognized by the selector device would be carried 
to the point of obtaining optimum balance in equipment performance, such as a 
high percentage of real response with a minimum of false response. 

For the call selector to function most effectively in the five-signal system, the 
laboratory tests and inspection of the device indicate that system and equipment 
conditions and limitations would need to be established to: 

(1) Match the speed of transmission of the intended signals to the speed 
acceptance range setting of the respective selectors or vice versa. 

(2) Standardize the characteristics of each of the signals to be transmitted so 
that the selector dot, dash, space and interval controls could be set for optimum 
real response performance. 

(3) Consistent with the design of the automatic volume control system pro- 
vided in the selector, arrange for the intended signal to exceed interfering signals 
and radio noise to the greatest possible extent. 

(4) Look toward the compulsory installation of automatic devices to transmit 
the five signals in coast telegraph stations and ship stations. 


OPERATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The paragraphs immediately following relate to the antomatie call selector 
primarily from an operational point of view with respect to its possible use for 
safety purposes when set up to respond to each of the five signals prescribed by 
the proposed legislation. 

Tn order to evaluate the proposed use of the equipment to respond to the 
ship’s call letters from a safety standpoint, it is necessary to analyze a distress 
situation. In the usual maritime distress situation, the identity of the vessels 
which may be in a position to render assistance to the distressed station is not 
at first known. Even when there is knowledge that certain vessels are in the 
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vicinity, their respective call letters may not be known. Accordingly, the stand- 
ardized international distress procedure for radiotelegraph equipped vessels 
(art. 37, Radio Regulations, International Telecommunications Convention, 
Atlantic City, 1947) provides for the initial transmission of the international 
autoalarm signal so that as many vessels as possible will receive the distress call 
and distress messages which follow. Stations recei-ing the distress message from 
a station which is in their vicinity must immediately acknowledge receipt. Only 
then does distress communication ordinarily assume a more particularized form 
with all participating stations in the distress situation determined and distress 
traffic directed specifically to such stations by use of call letters. This basic 
plan of handling distress situations by radio has been in effect for many years 
and is a product of many years of worldwide experience. 

Following the acknowledgment of the distress message and the determination 
of the call letters of participating stations, the call selector may aid in the exchange 
of distress communications addressed to a specific ship. At this point in the 
distress situation, however, the radio operators concerned would undoubtedly 
be on duty listening to all signals. In a long drawn-out distress situation the call 
selector may permit the radio operator of a vessel “standing by’’ to obtain some 
needed relief from extended watch duty while awaiting calls directed to his 
station. However, the Commission has no information indicating that such 
situations have constituted any real safety problem. 

With respect to the proposed use of the equipment for response to the distress 
call, S OS, attention is invited to the function now served by the autoalarm. 
In accordance with the international radio regulations, the alarm signal (for use in 
case of distress) which actuates the autoalarm is a series of twelve 4-second dashes 
with 1 second intervals between dashes. If time permits, there is an interval of 2 
minutes after termination of the alarm signal transmission before the distress call 
and message is sent; also the regulations prescribe transmission of the distress 
signal sent 3 times at the end of the alarm signal when circumstances permit. 
Hence, the autoalarm serves the purpose of alerting shipboard radiotelegraph 
operators, who are not on duty or who are not listening on the telegraph distress 
frequency, to the subsequent transmission of a distress call and message. The 
call selector would serve the similar purpose of alerting ship operators by response 
to a distress signal transmitted on the telegraph distress frequency in lieu of the 
autoalarm signal. 

The alarm signal may be used also by a coast station to announce the trans- 
mission of an urgent cyclone warning. The transmission of the warning must not 
begin until 2 minutes after the end of the alarm signal. This delay period is to 
permit operators on board ship time to go on watch, after their autoalarms 
respond, in order to receive the ensuing call or warning. 

The autoalarm system has functioned effectively for many years. The Com- 
mission’s records of distress cases do not indicate any general failure of the auto- 
alarm system to meet its objective. Further, there have been improvements from 
time to time in the autoalarm equipments since their introduction into use. 

With respect to the proposed use of the equipment to respond to the urgency 
signal, X X X, the following considerations seem to be involved. Urgency signals 
are used by a station to indicate that it has a very urgent message to transmit 
concerning the safety of a ship or aircraft or of some person on board or within 
sight. It is in practice used to precede messages addressed to individual stations 
as well as to any or all stations within range. When used to announce urgent 
messages intended for general reception, a variety of emergency situations may be 
involved which, although serious, do not warrant use of the distress call. One 
type of such situation is the transmission of a generally addressed message for 
medical assistance or advice. Usually only passenger ships carry doctors, but 
these ships stand continuous radio watch by operators. In other types of eases, it 
apparently would be desirable for all vessels in the vicinity to receive a generally 
addressed urgent message. However, procedures established internationally for 
the transmission of urgency messages apparently do not contemplate use of the 
urgency signal to actuate alarms on board single operator vessels. This is indi- 
cated by the facts that the autoalarm signal may not be used to call attention to 
an urgency signal or message; that the autoalarm is not required to respond to the 
urgency signal; and that no delay period is provided after transmission of the 
urgency signal to permit operators of single operator ships to go on watch to re- 
ceive the message that follows. Further, the urgenev signal is not required to be 
transmitted on the distress frequency. Further, due to the fact that urgent 
messages are individually addressed as well as generally addressed, use of the 
urgency signal to actuate an alarm would cause unnecessary alerting. On the 
basis of experience with the autoalarm, ships could be alerted over a wide area, 
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such as the western North Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the eastern 
North Pacific Ocean. 

With respect to the proposed use of the automatic call selector to respond to 
the safety signal T T T, attention is invited to the uses of the safety signal. In 
accordance with international radio regulations, the safety signal, normally 
transmitted on the distress frequency, indicates that the station is about to trans- 
mit a message concerning the safety of navigation or giving important meteor- 
ological warnings. The safety messages which follow the safety signal are usually 
generally addressed and intended for reception normally on the distress frequency 
of all ships within range. A considerable portion of the information contained 
in safety messages is repeated at scheduled times by coast stations and therefore 
may be received by the operator of a single-operator ship during his normal 
watch periods. However, it is probable that there would be situations in which 
messages of this nature received by utilization of the call selector during the normal 
off-watch period of the ship’s radio operator would relate to conditions concerning 
the individual ship or need for it to render assistance. The safety signal is fre- 
quently transmitted. It is likely that under certain conditions during normal 
off-watch periods of the operator, the alarm actuations caused by transmissions 
of the safety signal would be so numerous that it would be beyond the normal 
physical endurance of one operator to continue to respond to them over an 
extended period. It is expected that such circumstances would obtain during 
stormy seasons of the year when the vessel is within reception range of a number 
of coast stations. 

With regard to the use of call selectors for recention of a predetermined code 
during time of national emergency, the Commission does not submit comment 
thereon, being of the opinion that other governmental agencies are better qualified 
to comment on this particular aspect. It is observe1, however, that during time 
of war, more than one operator has usually been carried aboard cargo ships. 

The comments set forth above have been directed primarily toward the use of 
the automatic call selector on the distress frequency 500 kilocycles. Under the 

roposed legislation, the apparatus would also be required to function selectively 
bak not simultaneously on the frequency 8364 kilocvcles or such other frequency 
as the Commission may prescribe in lieu of 8364 kilocycles. International radio 
regulations require the use of 500 kilocycles by lifeboats, liferafts, and other 
survival craft compulsorily provided with radio apparatus for distress purposes 
and if fitted with high-frequency transmitting equipment, ability to transmit on 
8,364 kiloeycles. With respect to the use of the frequency 8,364 kilocycles, the 
international regulations have been carefully worded in order not to detract from 
or disrupt the existing worldwide use of 500 kilocveles as the international radio- 
telegraph distress frequency. Accordingly, the frequency 8,364 kilocycles is not 
a distress frequency in the sense of the word as normally and officially applied to 
the frequency 500 kilocycles. 8,364 kilocycles is basically a supplemental safety 
frequency for use by survival craft if they desire to establish communications 
with stations of the maritime mobile service relating to search and rescue opera- 
tions. Normal calling of ship stations on this frequency is permissible only by 
aircraft stations at sea when they have some reason, usually concerning an 
emergency, to do so. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the Commission is not convinced, 
insofar as it has expert knowledge of the matter, that the net benefits to be 
derived from the additional proposed uses of the automatic call selector are clear 
enough to justify making the device mandatory at this time. 


Adopted: March 16, 1955. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD M. WEBSTER, COMMISSIONER, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Commissioner Wesster. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is KE. M. Webster, and I am a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. I am appearing here today to present 
the views of the Commission on H. R. 4090, a bill to amend title III, 
part II, of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended. 

H. R. 4090 proposes to establish essentially the same requirement 
as H. R. 6004 which was reported out of this committee in the 83d 
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Congress, 2d session. It would require that an automatic radio call 
selector be carried by United States cargo vessels of 1,600 gross tons 
or more and, if a call selector is not carried, then 2 or more radio 
operators must be provided. 

Last year the Commission submitted comments on H. R. 6004 but 
it had not at that time examined or tested any call selector device 
for purposes of those comments. Since then the Commission has 
tested such a device at the request of Congressman McCormack and 
the manufacturer of the device, Brelco Electronics Corp. A report 
of those tests was transmitted to this committee at the request of its 
chairman by a letter from the Commission dated February 18, 1955, 

Since the Commission’s comments on this year’s bill, H. R. 4090, 
were forwarded to the committee only very recently, I believe it w ould 
be helpful to summarize the high spots of those comments: 

For ship-safety communications on the high seas where ships of all 
nations are in transit, there is a basic equipment, operating, and 
personnel formula which is required to be observed by the United 
States and all other maritime nations. So far as we know, this 
formula has functioned effectively in the interests of maritime safety 
for many years. This formula was reexamined and again confirmed 
as recently as 1948 internationally and 1954 domesticaly. 

The requirement of a call selector would represent a superimposition 
upon this system by the United States. What would it add? 

(1) Alerting if the ship’s call sign is sent. In a distress situation, 
the only benefit from this feature would seem to be to permit the 
radio operator to obtain some relief from extended watch duty during 
a long, drawn-out distress situation. We have no information to 
show that such situations have occurred often enough to create a 
general problem. 

(2) Alerting if the distress signal SOS is sent. This function is 
being performed under the present equipment formula by the auto- 
alarm. The Commission records of distress cases do not indicate any 
general failure of the autoalarm system to perform its alerting function 
adequately. 

(3) Alerting if the urgency signal X X X is sent. The urgency 
signal is used to precede messages which concern situations of an 
emergency nature but which do not warrant the use of the distress 
signal. A typical example of an urgency message is one addressed 
to ships in general requesting medical advice or assistance. Pas- 
senger ships which carry doctors, however, usually carry three radio 
operators and probably would not be carrying a call selector. In 
the case of other types of generally addressed messages, receipt of 
the message by all ships in the vicinity might be useful. However, a 
delay period which is not now provided “internationally or domes- 
tically would have to be provided so that, following the transmission 
of the urgency signal, operators who are alerted would have an 
opportunity to go to the radio room to receive the message. Since 
urgency messages may be addressed to individual ships, as well as 
ships generally, it is worth noting that use of the urgency signal to 
activate call selectors in such cases could cause widespread unneces- 
sary alerting. 

(4) Alerting if the safety signal T T T is sent. The safety signal 
is used to precede messages concerning safety of navigation or impor- 
tant meteorological messages. These messages are usually generally 
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addressed. Many of them are repeated at scheduled times by coast 
stations so that single-operator ships may receive them during the 
single operator’s normal watch period. Sometimes, however, the 
messages may be particularly related to the individual ship and alert- 
ing during an off-watch period could be useful. The frequency with 
which the safety signal is transmitted, however, particularly during 
stormy seasons and when the ship is within range of several coast 
stations, could constitute a serious problem. This problem would 
arise because of repeated useless actuation of the audible alarm over 
an extended period causing a single operator difficulty in keeping 
pace with the alarm. 

(5) Alerting if a predetermined code is sent. This feature is directed 
by the bill toward use during times of national emergency. Other 
governmental agencies are better qualified to comment on this, but 
it is noted that in the past, during time of war, more than one operator 
has usually been carried aboard ship and listening for radio signals is 
done by operators rather than by a device. 

The foregoing operational considerations which assume a call 
selector with adequate performance characteristics, must be viewed 
in the light of the actual performance of the only such device which has 
'so far been brought to the attention of the Commission. The Com- 
mission’s tests to date have established the following: 

(1) The false response performance of the device is such that it 
does not meet the requirement of the bill that an alarm be sounded 
only if 1 of the 5 specified signals is received. 

(2) The true response performance of the device will depend upon 
many variables, such as: the amount of interference present, the 
characteristics of the particular signal, the speed of the sending of the 
particular signal, the ability of the operator transmitting the signal to 
send reasonably “‘perfect”’ code characters, and so forth. 

In short, passage of this bill would necessarily beget other regula- 
tions by the Commission to do at least these basic things: 

(1) Match the speed of transmission to the speed acceptance range 
of the call selector or vice versa. 

(2) Standardize the characteristics of the signals, i. e., the dots, 
dashes, spaces, and intervals which make up each of the signals. 

(3) Arrange for the intended signal to exceed: the intensity of 
interference signals to the greatest possible extent. 

(4) Look toward the compulsory installation of automatic devices 
to transmit the five signals. 

These equipment conditions and limitations are important because 
thev indicate the technical and regulatory problems which would 
surely stem from the compulsory introduction of the call selector at 
this time. Of course, Commission regulations looking to the estab- 
lishment of these elements which would make for effective utilization 
of the call selector would necessarily be applied only to United States 
ships, and not to approximately 7,000 foreign cargo ships which are 
on the same ocean routes. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the Commission is not 
convinced, insofar as it has expert knowledge of the matter, that the 
net benefits to be derived from the uses of the automatic call selector 
are clear enough to justify making the device mandatory at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my presentation on behalf of the 
Commission. 
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I was a party to this statement and I agreed to it. But with your 
permission, I should like to take advantage of section 5 (a) of the 
Communications Act and make known several of my own personal 
views. 

Mr. Wotverton. Do I understand that you have to use section 
5 (a) in order to express your views? 

Commissioner WesstTER. No, sir. I did that for the record, sir. 
I did not think you gentlemen would object, but I felt that perhaps it 
would be a good thing to have in the record so that there would be no 
misunderstanding as to the fact that I was speaking for myself. 

Mr. Wotxverrton. I can say as one member of the committee, 
knowing your background and expe ‘rience, we are glad to have you, 
whether you speak under section 5 (a) or off your cuff. 

Commissioner Wezster. Thank you, sir. 

I was not in Washington last year when this bill was being heard 
before this committee, and I did not have an opportunity to come up 
here and give my personal views. Therefore, I would like to give 
them today. 

We have been so involved in the Commission with broadcasting 
and television matters in the last few days that I have not had time 
to reproduce my statement, therefore I shall speak from notes. 

Gentlemen, with all due respect to the author of H. R. 4090, for 
whom I have great respect, I cannot personally = his bill. 
There cannot, of course, be any doubt in my mind that Congressman 
McCormack has approached this problem with objectivity and hon- 
esty of purpose, that of safety of life at sea, and I value highly his 
thoughts and efforts on the matter of safety. 

I, too, am and have been, as I will indicate in a minute, an out- 
standing proponent for safety of life at sea, and I am therefore sure 
that Mr. McCormack in turn will recognize my objectivity and hon- 
esty of purpose. For I yield to no one in my interest in safety of life 
at sea. 

I asked that I be heard today as a Government official responsible 
for policy decisions in the field of radio and as a Government official 
who has been associated with radio safety problems for many years. 
I feel duty bound to tell you what I think based upon that experi- 
ence and background. 

As to my background and experience: I have served for over 30 
vears as a commissioned officer in the United States Coast Guard, 
which, as you know, has a primary mission in connection with safety 
of life at sea 

Incidentally, my views here today are my own and should not be 
taken as Coast Guard views in any respect. That branch of the 
service is perfectly capable of speaking for itself. 

I have spent about 8 years on the staff of this Commission, closely 
associated with detailed administration of marine radio matters. I 
have been a Commissioner now for about 8 years. I have attended 
all of the principal international radio conferences since 1925, many 
secondary international radio conferences, and innumerable domestic 
radio meetings. I attended both the 1929 and the 1948 Safety of Life 
at Sea Conferences in London, and I took a leading part in the formula- 
tion of the radio provisions of those treaties. 

Incidentally, I had the honor of being the chairman of the radio 
committee at the 1948 conference. 
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For about 2 years following the Morro Castle disaster off the New 
Jersey coast in 1934, I acted as principal radio adviser to the Congress 
through the Senate Commerce Committee and the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in the development of legislation 
to strengthen our laws affecting marine safety. 

Part II of title III of the Communications Act, which is entitled 
“Radio equipment and radio operators on board ship,’ became 
effective on May 20, 1937, and it is the result of this study by Congress. 
This is the part of the act which is proposed to be amended by the 
bill under discussion here. 

I am especially proud to have been of assistance to the Congress 
at that time, because the provisions of that legislation have stood the 
test of time and have been very favorably received. 

Incidentally, I should like to remark that the standards on American 
ships for radio equipment is the highest in the world. 

I have appeared from time to time before committees of Congress 
in regard to various radio and safety-of-life-at-sea matters, including 
legislation as well as treaties. When I look back over these forty-some 
years of my participation in safety of life at sea work, I cannot in 
good conscience sit by silently in this matter. The story of the use 
of radio in connection with marine safety ever since radio has first 
been used is certainly fascinating and full of romance. But, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, I will not take your time to go into the 
historical details of the subject nor the part I or anyone else has 
played in its formulation. 

All of these conferences, treaties, meetings, and legislation have had 
the one objective of producing a workable radio safety system which 
will be uniform all over the world so that ships of any nationality will 
not only be able to call for help when in distress, but have reasonable 
assurance of having their calls for help heard. Only through an 
international common standardized system can this be accomplished. 

One of the essential elements in that system is the autoalarm, which 
you have heard about this morning. Let me briefly explain its use and 
purpose, because it has features similar to the device here under dis- 
cussion. 

The radio operator on the vessel in distress transmits on the distress 
frequency the alarm signal, consisting of 12 dashes. These dashes 
actuate relays in the autoalarm apparatus on board vessels within 
receiving range of the distress vessel, which in turn rings a bell. If the 
operator is not listening in through earphones or a loudspeaker for 
distress signals, he is awakened or alerted by the bell and proceeds to 
his radio receiver and listens in, because he knows that a distress call 
is about to follow. That is the prescribed international regulation. 

The criteria and the specifications for that autoakarm have been 
very carefully drawn, first by international agreement. For example, 
the exact duration of each dash, the duration of the interval between 
two consecutive dashes, and the degree of interference which can be 
tolerated, are elements in the criteria which must be agreed upon inter- 
nationally before a satisfactory device can be designed. In addition, 
international rules to assure the proper transmission of the alarm 
signal consistent with that criteria must be provided. 

All of this has been done in the case of the autoalarm. Within the 
framework of those international criteria the Commission has taken 
steps to require autoalarms to be as mechanically perfect as the state 
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of the radio art will permit and consistent with the international cri- 
teria, and I would like to add there, because it was referred to a few 
minutes ago, that I think that the autoalarms aboard United States 
ships are the most efficient in the world. 

I could go on for hours, Mr. Chairman, but let me get directly to 
the apparatus specified in 'H. R. 4090. 

Drawing on my experience and knowledge, I cannot help but con- 
clude that it is unnecessary and premature. 

First, there is no criteria provided for duration of dots and dashes 
and spaces between, an absolute necessity if there is to be any assur- 
ance of reliability. None of these features has been discussed on the 
international level. There is no uniformity even among radio opera- 
tors in the way they send dashes and dots. 

Second, I believe you will find that it is the usual and certainly good 
policy, as far as | am concerned, to resort to statutory compulsion 
only after there has been sufficient experience and acceptance upon 
which to base an intelligent evaluation and decision. 

In 1937 Congress ace epted and included in legislation requirements 
for an autoalarm conforming with international criteria which was 
based on years of experience. “While, it is true that the experience was 
obtained from its use on foreign ships up to that particular time, 
nevertheless, this experience demonstrated the practicability of the 
system and the desirability of our entering into it. 

A good example of waiting for experience, Mr. Chairman, is the 
case of radar, certainly a major safety device but not yet required by 
statute. Certainly i in my opinion you cannot compare radar with the 
device which we are talking about here today. 

Third, I cannot deny that there is some merit to certain features of 
the bill, but these features are to me more directed to convenience. 
As a safety device to be dignified by statute, I just cannot agree. It 
does not become an integrated part of the safety system. 

Fourth, in my opinion there is no need to add by statute any more 
equipment to United States ships only. As a Government official 
interested in our merchant marine, I cannot in good conscience advo- 
cate this additional cost when I do not believe it is necessary. 

Fifth, the present international radio safety and distress system is 
performing its job. If it were not, I am sure all interested parties 
the shipowners and the radio operators who, through their union, are 
vocal in this safety problem—I respect them for their vigilance, and 
they are vigilant—the Coast Guard, the Maritime Board, and so 
forth—would have insisted on a review of the system when we were 
preparing for the radio conferences in 1947 and the safety of life at 
sea conference in 1948. No criticism of the basic system was made. 
We did, however, do much to strengthen it. 

I should like to pick up 1 or 2 remarks which were made by the 
gentleman who testified ahead of me in regard to the action of the 
Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services. I am _ vice 
chairman of that Government-industry organization. We have re- 
peatedly encouraged—at least I have—all segments of the marine 
industry including manufacturers and the radio operators through 
their unions to work with us on that committee and to bring in ideas, 
and I have yet to see any ideas brought in by this company or the 
radio operators which would strike at the fundamentals of our system. 
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It is only after we have developed or gone into problems that they have 
seemed to take an interest. 

If they have anything at all that they feel should be brought to that 
organization, we will welcome them with open arms. 

I should also like to comment on one other remark, and that is 
about the cost of the equipment proposed in this bill. I do not know 
what it will cost and I do not think anybody knows what it will cost, 
because we haven't any specifications drawn up and I do not believe 
you can draw up specifications until a bill becomes law. It then be- 
comes the responsibility of the Commission to draw up the criteria. 
And, in drawing up that criteria, we in the Commission would expect, 
I am sure, to have a round-table discussion with everybody concerned, 
including the radio operators, Government and industry, to determine 
what the criteria and specifications should be. We will not go behind 
closed doors and do it by ourselves. 

That is a long-drawn-out process. I went through it some years 
ago when we were drawing up the criteria and the specifications for 
the autoalarm. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Commissioner, as I understand from your earlier 
statement, the Commission has conducted some tests of this auto- 
matic radio device. 

Commissioner WressTER. Yes, sir; and the results of that test are a 
part of the statement which was sent to you. 

Mr. Harris. And which was included in the record. 

Commissioner WreBsTER. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of details on the technical side of this 
matter to which, I, as a Commissioner, cannot devote much time. 
For, I am busy with a great many things. I am not apologizing, but 
it is just a physical impossibility. I have staff people in the room who 
can answer technical questions if I cannot answer them, but I would 
be glad to place myself at your disposal for any questions. 

Mr. Mack. Commissioner Webster, | was wondering why Congress 
approved legislation originally for the autoalarm. Do you happen 
to have any reason in mind why it was approved originally? 

Commissioner WesstEeR. Mr. Congressman, it is a long story, but 
I think I can sum it up in a few words. 

Previous to 1929 the ship radio law of this country was very 
sketchy. It applied to only a few cargo ships and a few passenger 
ships. The British had been using an autoalarm for some years, 
and we in this country—I say ‘‘we’’—those in authority at that time, 
and engineers, were rather skeptical of its efficiency. We went to 
the 1929 safety conference and there, sitting around with all other 
countries, we were faced with an entirely new formula from that 
which we had been using in this country, to impose radio equipment 
aboard shipping. 

That involved the use of some means of alerting an operator 
who was not on watch. We were faced there with practically the 
entire world saying that it was economically impracticable to assign 
enough operators aboard cargo ships to maintain watches by human 
beings. 

We, as the United States group, made a study of the autoalarm 
situation to see if we could agree with the rest of the world on its use. 

The manufacturing companies of this country which manufacture 
marine equipment assured us that they could manufacture such a 
device; that it would be efficient, and that it would be better than 
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even that which the British had been using. The United States then 
agreed that they would use that device to cover the time that the 
radio operator himself, as a human being, was unable to be listening 
in for distress calls. 

When we came back from that conference, that whole problem was 
throroughly explored before the committees of Congress. I appeared, 
as did the radio operators’ union and many others, and it was all 
threshed out and Congress adopted it. 

At that time we were able to take advantage of the fact that the 
international radio conferences and the safety conferences, as I said a 
few minutes ago, had built up criteria so that all countries knew 
exactly what they had to meet, which included a uniform signal and 
a uniform piece of equipment which would respond to that signal. 

The manufacturers of this country came through with an efficient 
autoalarm to meet that criteria. 

Mr. Mack. The autoalarm was developed originally by the British, 
is that correct? 

Commissioner Wesster. I think the history will show that they 
first started to use it, yes. 

Mr. Mack. You recommended the legislation first, and then de- 
veloped the autoalarm in this country, is that it? 

Commissioner WessTErR. It was simply a question of mechanical 
development. The idea was well known. There was .no argument 
about that. There was no development work except to produce a 
mechanical and electronic piece of equipment which would do the job. 
There was nothing unusual about it. There was nothing in the way of 
discovery or patent situations, and so forth. 

Mr. Mack. There must have been some basic reason for the adop- 
tion of this legislation, and I was wondering if it might not be the fact 
that the shipowners would not install the equipment voluntarily if 
they were not required to do so by law. 

Commissioner WessTer. I cannot answer for them very well, as to 
why in those days, back before 1929, they did not install equipment 
of this type. I have the recollection that some did, but I have to 
admit that major safety devices on board ship sometimes are not 
installed by some ships unless there is legislation. 

Mr. Mack. If the new device which has been developed, the auto- 
matic selector, I believe it is called, were proved to increase safety 
aboard ship, would it not be nec essary to have legislation passed to, 
shall we say, encourage the shipowners to install radio equipment on 
their ships? 

Commissioner WessterR. Generally speaking, Mr. Congressman, I 
don’t believe you have to force anyone through legislation to use 
something which becomes necessary. I refer to radar. The mer- 
chant marine of this country has taken to radar now, and you will 
find a great majority of the ships equipped with it. That is one of 
the greatest safety devices that you have. No one vet has proposed 
that that be the subject of legislation. Certainly if it is a piece of 
equipment of the character that I think it is, and I think everybody 
else does, maybe it should be looked at with a view to legislation. 

Mr. Harris. Is it not necessary to have someone on duty at all 
times for radar to be effective? 

Commissioner WessterR. Oh, yes. The officer on watch or someone 
whom he details must be looking at the screen whenever he uses it. 
That is true. 
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Mr. Mack. That is the reason I asked you about the auto selector 
or autoalarm. I was wondering about the legislation adopted 
originally. If you were going to employ this automatic selector, it 
seems it would be the correct approach to come to Congress with 
legislation to have it adopted. 

I think you have made a very good point on radar, that the maritime 
and shipping business have gone into radar. I do not know much 
about their progress in this field. I assume they use it for navigation 
purposes and as an aid to them on their own ships. 

I am of the opinion that the autoalarm and the automatic selector 
is a service which would be rendered to other ships at sea, and would 
not be responsible for bringing them to port sooner or would not be 
of any immediate service to their own ship. That is the reason in 
the case of the automatic selector it would fall in the category of the 
autoalarm rather than in the category of radar equipment. 

Is it your opinion that the automatic selector would not contribute 
to safety if it were employed in cargo vessels? 

Commissioner Wesster. I should like to say 1 or 2 words before 
I come to the direct answer. 

Safety is a relative matter. You could legislate, or at least you 
could consider legislating, putting a fire extinguisher in every room 
in every house in this country. I do not think anybody would 
seriously suggest that. Yet that contributes to safety. 

There are a lot of things which contribute to safety. I was brought 
up in the Coast Guard to consider safety matters. Hundreds and 
hundreds and hundreds of devices were submitted to us for examina- 
tion, and they all contributed to safety. If you legislated every ono 
of those pieces because it contributed to safety, you would load down 
the ship and you would not have any place for cargo or for passengers. 
It is a relative matter. 

I cannot deny that this would contribute something to safety. My 
point is that it is not necessary because you already have a system, 
and it is not necessary to superimpose this on a system which has 
been provided and which has been provided now by treaty and by 
law. I think that the weight is on the convenience side more than 
it is on the safety side. 

Mr. Mack. I realize that you have had extensive experience in this 
field and certainly I value your opinion on it. No one is more aware 
of the relativity of safety than I am because of my experience in the 
aviation field. I believe it to be a very important item. 

We are all interested in safety in the air and we are all interested in 
safety on the surface. 

I wanted to ask you if you did not think that the automatic selector 
device which has been described here this morning would contribute 
more than the automatic alarm. 

Commissioner WnmsstTEeR. In my own judgment, no. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, you think that the automatic alarm 
contributes as much to the safety of seagoing vessels as the automatic 
selector, and nothing would be gained by making it mandatory to 
emane the use of the automatic selector. Do I understand you 
correctly? 

Commissioner Wesster. I do not think there would be enough 
gained to dignify it by requiring it by statute. It seems to me that 
when you legislate something, you have then placed somewhat a 
burden on the Government to do more than just require it. From 
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that point on there is a regulatory process and a supervisory process 
and a policing process. I feel, for instance, that the Commission 
will have quite a burden on itself in this particular case because there 
is no criteria internationally. The Commission will have to build up 
some criteria which may or may not fit. 

If it ever got on the international level, there would be a terrific 
argument. I went through a lot of arguments on the autoalarm, 
and I know exactly what the radio operators will come in and argue 
for in the way of exactness, and so forth, and I do not blame them. 
I think they are correct. By statute you have gotten the Government 
into something; whereas if it was voluntarily used and it was practical 
and the shipowner found that it was necessary to his work, I think 
you would have just as good results on a voluntary basis, if it is 
necessary. 

My whole point is that it is not necessary. 

Mr. Mack. I know nothing about the tests of the equipment or 
whether it will work or will not work. Iam assuming that the equip- 
ment will work in the way that the gentleman who testified this 
morning said it would. In that case I do not know that it would be 
necessary for the Commission to control the length of the dots and 
dashes which are sent over wireless. I am assuming that it could 
pick up a certain band and a certain speed, and when those signals 
came through it would automatically ring the alarm. 

As I say, I have not examined the report of your tests to see whether 
the equipment would work. I am assuming that it would work; and 
if it would work, I cannot see that it would be a lot more difficult to 
control the operation of that operation than the autoalarm operation. 

I did want to ask this question: Am I correct in assuming that 
when a cargo vessel has only one operator, it may go as long as 16 
hours without ever answe ring a call while it is under way? 

Commissioner WessterR. You mean answering a call from another 
ship or from a coast station calling it for some purpose? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, without maintaining any kind of radio watch. 
For a continuous period of 16 hours. 

Commissioner Wesster. That is true. Under the rules and the 
act, it is required that the vessel must maintain at least 8 hours’ 
watch by the human operator. They can spread that watch over the 
24 hours in any way they wish. The remainder of the time, which 
adds up to 16 hours, as you have said, is then covered by the auto- 
alarm, and that covers the distress feature. 

We are talking about safety. That is the distress feature. If 
there is any distress anywhere, the autoalarm will take care of that. 

You asked me about whether or not they would be in a position to 
receive calls. In order to receive the traffic intended for their ships, it 
is the usual practice of radio operators to set up their watches in such 
a way as to enable them to listen for calls from coast stations with 
which they normally communicate. While they usually work that 
out for themselves, it is not customary to let 16 consecutive hours go 
by without putting themselves in a position to receive calls. 

Mr. Mack. I was going to say that would be a long time if someone 
was trying to call the ship for 16 hours straight and had to wait that 
long. I know in the aviation field if you cannot contact another 
station in an hour, you begin getting worried about it. 

Mr. Commissioner, I personally am very much impressed with this 
automatic selector, and the reason I am is because of its ability to 
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answer the call letters of the ship. That is very important. In m 
opinion, it is an indication that we are making progress, going forward; 
that we are progressing in radio and radar developments. I am ex- 
tremely impressed by the ability of this machine to pick up the call 
letters of a ship or receive other signals without an operator on duty. 

As I say, I do not know about the tests, whether it will or will not do 
the job. If it will do the job, I personally feel that we should all 
interest ourselves in this matter, and if it is necessary, we should have 
legislation to make it mandatory for cargo vessels to carry the equip- 
ment. 

I think it is certainly worthy of our consideration here. 

Commissioner Wesster. Mr. Congressman, I would like to state 
that in my opinion that feature, to call the ship through its call 
letters, is not strictly a safety matter. It contributes to safety. 
Anything contributes to safety. But that is a convenience matter 
and is not, in my opinion, a proper subject for legislation. You and 
I may differ on that, but that is my opinion. 

In aviation, if I might add to that, I do not think you will find any 
statutory requirements as to what a plane must carry. I think that 
is governed by CAA or CAB, or something like that, but I do not 
— you will find it spelled out as we have it spelled out on the marine 
side. 

The reason is to allow ships to travel all over this world and meet 
the same system. You do not have that on the aviation side. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Commissioner, I agree with you substantially, 
except that I am sure that if the Congress felt there was some equip- 
ment that we should have in the airplanes of our country, not required 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, we would consider adopting 
such legislation and encourage putting the equipment in the planes. 

In reading over your statement I am very much impressed with the 
various safety features of this machine. I was somewhat surprised 
to hear you say that you thought it was very little improvement over 
the automatic call or alarm. 

Commissioner Wesster. I might add that I do not know how these 
manufacturers have determined the length of the dashes for the 
safety signal TTT. There is no determination as to the length of those 
dashes. Every operator for himself decides how long a dash is. They 
are all dashes. When you come to actuating a piece of equipment, it 
makes a great deal of difference. 

Mr. Mack. I am assuming that this equipment will perform as 
represented this morning. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I have 
consumed so much time. 

Mr. Harris. That is all right. 

Mr. Commissioner, the bells have run calling for a quorum in the 
House, and it will be necessary for us to suspend. I understand 
several of the members have some further questions which they would 
like to direct to you. Consequently, we shall probably have to have 
another day on this at a time when you can come back. I assume that 
will have to be arranged at a later time. 

Commissioner Wesster. I am sorry to have to put you in this 
position. 

Mr. Harris. Not at all. You did not do it. The bells have rung, 
and we are going to have to go. Furthermore, if you catch your train 
at 1 o’clock, you will have to leave now. 
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Commissioner WeEBsTER. I told them to get my reservation on the 
1 o’clock train, so I shall try to make that. 
Mr. Harris. We will let you know when we can have another 


> meeting. 


Commissioner Wesster. Thank you very much. I am at your 


7 disposal at any time. 


Mr. Harris. We shall try to arrange it at your convenience as 


) well as the convenience of the committee. 


The next witness is one of our colleagues, Congressman Pelly. We 


7 will be glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Pelly. 


) STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 


CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Petity. Mr. Chairman and members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to testify 
in opposition to H. R. 4090. 

The sponsors of this legislation should be commended for their 
worthy objective of increasing safety at sea. If that desirable motive 
were achieved by legislation, such as this, to require all United States 
cargo vessels over 1,600 gross tons to install an automatic radio call 
selector or carry two or more radio operators, I would not be here to 
register disapproval. The fact remains, however, that even if this 
patented selector of the Breleo Co. were found to respond to calls 
under all atmospheric conditions, I do not see that the result would be 
to improve safety procedure. But let us assume I am wrong; let us 
assume this device is not just an unnecessary duplication as to function 
of the present internationally accepted autoalarm; let us assume the 
provision requiring licensing of patents to other manufacturers would 
do away with the private and special interest factor of this legislation; 
let us assume the system is tested, tried, and found acceptable under 
all conditions—and I have grave doubts as to any of these points—I 
still find a strong argument against the bill. This is because I firmly 
believe all measures having to do with navigational messages beyond 
the scope of domestic waters should be by regulation under interna- 
tional agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who have the interest and welfare of 
the American merchant marine at heart recognize the sad fact that 
the number of our ships in operation is diminishing while the foreign- 
flag fleets continually increase. This points up the need to withhold 
unnecessary impositions of added cost to our own operations, and 
likewise it makes it obvious that safety at sea, like safety in an auto- 
mobile on the highway, is not limited to the caution of ourselves, but 
equally or more so, in most cases, to the caution of others. That is 
why I view with disfavor any but an internationally accepted system 
of safety communication. 

So with all respect to the advocates of H. R. 4090, I urge that the 
members of the great Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in all conscience vote this bill down. 

Mr. Harris. We appreciate your testimony, Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Without objection, a letter from the Association of 
American Ship Owners will be inserted at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SHIP OWNERS, 
New York 5, N. Y., March 15, 1956. 
Re H. R. 4090 


Hon. OrEN Harris, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation and Communications, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuatrmMan: The Association of American Ship Owners appreciates 
= ares afforded by the committee to submit its views with respect to 

. R. 4090. 

The association opposes this bill for a number of reasons, and we would appre- 
ciate it if you would include this letter in the record of hearings. 

1. H. R. 4090 would require that all United States cargo vessels, now required 
to be equipped with radiotelegraph installations and autoalarms, carry, in addition, 
an automatic radiotelegraph call selector after the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has found that such an instrument is available. This bill corresponds 
generally to H. R. 5023 and H. R. 6004 of the 83d Congress, except that those 
bills, in their original form, would have required the immediate installation of a 
selector. At a hearing held by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in May 1954, the proponents of those bills at first contended that a practi- 
cable selector did exist, and the representatives of the company which manu- 
factured a device which purportedly complied with the bill’s definition described 
its alleged merits to the committee at some length. However, as the hearings 
proceeded and reports came in from Government agencies, it developed beyond 
contradiction that this manufacturer’s device simply did not work. H. R. 6004 
of the 83d Congress was then amended to provide, as does H. R. 4090, that the 
proposed requirement should apply only when the Federal Communications 
Commission found that a selector was available. 

It seems to us that it would be unreasonable in the extreme for Congress to 
require the installation of a device which does not yet exist in practicable form, 
even if the effective date of the legislation were postponed until a finding that 
there is such a device. 

2. The situation is confused by the fact that there is on the market a device 
which purports to comply with the bill’s definition of a selector. Thus, the bill 
defines an automatic radiotelegraph call selector as an instrument capable of being 
set manually to simultaneously receive and identify and respond to certain signals. 
Unquestionably the device now on the market occasionally will respond to such 
signals. The difficulty is, as was fully developed in last year’s testimony, that it 
frequently does not so respond, and, moreover, frequently does respond to signals 
other than those specified in the bill. That is to say, it frequently gives false 
alarms. Presumably the bill, by its postponement of the effective date until the 
Federal Communications Commission makes a finding that a selector is available, 
recognizes that no selector is available now. Nevertheless, the existence of the 
device for which a claim of effectiveness is made would be embarrassing in the con- 
struction and application of the bill if it should become law. 

3. Even if there were in existence a device which operated efficiently, it would 
not add to the safety of ships at sea. The argument made on behalf of the bill a 
year ago was that the efficiency of the autoalarm which cargo ships do carry is 
sometimes affected by a high level of atmospheric disturbance (static). However, 
a selector would be similarly affected by static, as observed by the letter of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks to this committee dated June 1, 1954. 

4. The association is opposed on what appear to be principles of sound public 
policy to any legislative requirement that such a device be installed on American 
ships, even if an efficient device were now on the market. It seems clear, as 
stated in section 3 of this letter, that a selector would make no contribution to the 
safety of shipping. To be sure, if there were such a device, it might well be of 
commercial utility. But the association does not believe, and it understands 
Congress does not believe, that legislation is appropriate with respect to devices 
whose usefulness is merely commercial. 

Repsectfully yours, 
Huau 8S. WILLIAMSON, 
Vice President. 


Mr. Harris. The committee will adjourn, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1955 


HovuseE oF REPRESENATTIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Oren 
Harris (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Harris. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is in session this morning for the purpose of further 
consideration of H. R. 4090, a bill proposing automatic radio call 
selectors on cargo ships. It will be recalled at the previous session 
of the committee on this particular legislation, the Commissioner 
from the Federal Communications Commission, Mr. Webster, was 
testifying and the session was interrupted by a call of the House. At 
that time, members of the committee indicated that they would pre- 
fer another session in order to interrogate Mr. Webster further on 
this matter. Consequently, this session was called this morning and 
we have Mr. Webster back with us. 

Mr. Webster, do you have any further formal statement that you 
would like to make this morning, or shall we proceed with the questions 
where we left off before? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. WEBSTER, COMMISSIONER, FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
Resumed 


Mr. Wesster. Mr. Chairman, when I left on March 21, you were 
in the process of questioning me. I had not at that time when I left 
here finished completely the statement that I started tomake. There- 
fore, with your permission, I think I can complete what I have to say 
within just a few minutes. It is somewhat of a summation. 

Mr. Harris. Very well, we would be very glad to have you make 
your statement. I may say, Mr. Commissioner, that 1 have a copy 
of your statement here in which it is said ‘“‘Additional statement”. I 
believe you did not have a prepared statement when you here before? 

Mr. Wrester. I did not. 

Mr. Harris. Consequently, you were speaking to us from memo- 
randa that you had made. We would be glad to let the entire state- 
ment that you have here be included in the record in case you do not 
want to read all of it. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, may the Commissioner’s statement 
appear in full in-the record at this point? 

Mr. Harris. That is what I was indicating, except that he might 
want to read it in full. If you do, you have that permission. 

Mr. Wessrter. The first thing I would like to say is that at the top 
of the statement unfortunately it says “Commissioner Webster, in 
behalf of the Federal Communications Commission,” and if you 
recall | made somewhat of a point that my remarks were my own 
remarks and not on behalf of the Commission itself. When it goes 
into the record, 1 would like to have those words left out, or any 
reference to it being a statement of the Commission. It is my own 
personal statement and approach. 

Mr. Harris. That will be done of course, but do you mean that you 
are appearing on your own, individually, and that you are not repre- 
senting the views of the Commission? 

Mr. Wesster. I am representing the views of the Commission but 
if you will recall, after I gave the prepared statement of the Commis- 
sion I asked permission to state some of my own personal views. 

Mr. Harris. This statement this morning is your own views? 

Mr. Wessrer. This is an extension of those remarks. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. 

Mr. Wesster. I can represent the Commission, but I want it clear 
that when I do present my own personal views I would like it known. 

Mr. Harris. Very well, we would be glad to have it in that way. 

Mr. Wesster. It would only take me a few minutes and I think it 
might be well to read it. 

Mr. Harris. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wesster. The standards set forth in the bill, if not inadequate, 
leave the Commission in a very difficult position. I sincerely hope 
that the committee will not get the impression that all the Com- 
mission has to do is rubberstamp a piece of apparatus submitted for 
approval. In the first place, there are no existing criteria or accepted 
standards on which to evaluate the equipment such as we have in 
the case of the autoalarm—where we have an international standard 
to start with. Neither should this committee be misled by the tests 
made by the Commission’s staff, because they were not based upon 
any criteria directive and have received no evaluation by the Com- 
mission. These tests become useful only when associated with tests 
and trials under practical operating conditions over a reasonable period 
of time based upon criteria and standards yet to be agreed upon. As 
in the case of the autoalarm, I would expect the Commission to discuss 
the entire problem, both engineering and operating, jointly with all 
interested parties—manufacturers, radio operators, ship owners, 
Government agencies, et cetera, in order to get coordinated agreement. 
That is exactly what we did in the case of the autoalarm. 

Now I would like to address myself to the tests that the Commission 
made. 

Tests of the Breleo Model 297-NR automatic radio call selector 
were made during the period October 20, 1954, to January 3, 1955, 
by engineers of the Federal Communications Commissien. 

I would like to interpose something here, sir. If you recall, when 
T left on March 21 it was suggested by someone that the Commission 
forward to you an analysis of those tests in what might be called more 
layman language, something that was a little easier to understand. 
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I took that word back to the Commission and the Commission had 
the staff prepare a letter, and the Commission approved it and I 
think it was sent to you. It is a much shorter report than the original 
and the attempt was made, as I call it, to place it into more layman’s 
language. But there is great difficulty in doing that, because it is a 
technical problem and it is difficult to put it into real layman’s 
language. 

Mr. Harris. I received the report, Mr. Commissioner, and without 
objection it will be included in the record at this point or, if you 
prefer, following your statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Weshington, D. C., April 14, 1955. 
Hon. OREN Harris, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGrREsSMAN Harris: This refers to H. R. 4090, a bill which would 
amend the Communications Act so as to require installation of an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector on certain cargo ships of the United States. On 
February 18, 1955, the Commission transmitted to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce a report of tests of the Breleo automatic radio 
call selector. 

A hearing was held on the bill on March 21, 1955, before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. At that time, it is understood that you 
informally inquired whether the above-mentioned report might be reduced to less 
technical language in order to facilitate understanding of the report. 

A report, the language and form of which is considered to be less technical than 
the first report, is transmitted herewith. It is suggested also that consultation 
with one or more members of the Commission’s staff concerning this report 
may be helpful. Should you wish to do this, it is assumed that you will not 
hesitate to so inform the Commission. 

By direction of the Commission: 

GrEoRGE C. McConnavGHEy, 
Ci.cirmen, 


NONTECHNICAL LANGUAGE VERSION OF REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF ITs 
Tests OF THE Bretco Automatic Rapio CALL SELECTOR 


Certain tests of the Breleco Model 297-NR Automatic Radio Call Selector were 
made during the period October 20, 1954, to January 3, 1955, by engineers of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

1. What was the purpose of these tests? 

To obtain information as to whether the Brelco call selector would meet tech- 
nical requirements such as set forth in H. R. 4090 for an automatic radiotele- 
graph call selector on a ship of the United States subject to the provisions of part 
II of title III of the Communications Act. 

2. What was the nature of the tests that were made? 

The tests were made only at the Commission’s laboratory located at Laurel, 
Md. Generally speaking, two basic and related tests were made. The first test 
concerned the capability of the call selector to be “set manually to simultaneously 
receive and identify and respond to” the five types of international Morse code 
signals set forth in section 3 of H. R. 4090 (see lines 16 through 24 on p. 4 thereof). 
The second test concerned the capability of the call selector to ‘sound an alarm 
if, but only if, any of the above five signals are received”’ as prescribed in section 
3 of H. R. 4090 (see lines 8 and 9 on p. 5 thereof). 

The Brelco call selector consists of two basic components: (1) a radio receiver 
and (2) a call selector and alarm actuating mechanism. 

In the first test, the dash ! and space ! controls appearing physically on the front 
panel of the call selector unit were manually set for best reception of and response 
to the prescribed signals when the latter were generated locally in the laboratory 
and transmitted automatically and as near perfectly as possible (with no inter- 
ference from unwanted signals or static present) at (1) a speed of 12 words per 
minute and (2) at a speed of 20 words per minute. After testing at 12 and 20 


1 Reference is made here to ‘‘dashes”’ and ‘‘spaces’’ as these terms are applied te the international Morse 
code used in marine radiotelegraphy. 
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words per minute, and without changing the respective settings of the dash and 
space controls, the actual speed of transmission in words per minute was varied 
above and below these particular speeds in order to determine in each case at 
what lower speed and at what higher speed the call selector ceased to function. 

In the second test, an actual antenna typical of an average ship antenna was 
connected to the receiver of the Brelco call selector so that from time to time actual 
signals fro‘n ship and coast radio stations along the Atlantic seaboard were inter- 
cepted at random while periodic transmissions of the prescribed (desired) signals 
were inade locally and automatically ? in the laboratory according to a predeter- 
mined time schedule by use of a low-power transmitter known as a signal generator 
at appropriate signal strength and at a constant speed of 12 words per minute. 

3. Why were the speeds of 12 words per minute and 20 words per minute used? 

Neither H. R. 4090 nor any preceding related bill specified at what speed the 
prescribed signals were to be transmitted; hence, it was necessary to exercise 
judgment in selecting this element. By treaty, ‘‘the speed of telegraph transmis- 
sion in cases of distress, urgency or safety must not in general exceed 16 words 
per minute,”’ but no lower limit isdesignated. [Italics supplied.] The rules of the 
Commission, however, state that the distress message shall be transmitted at a 
speed not less than 8 words per minute. Hence, the choice of 12 words per minute 
as an average between 8 and 16 words per minute. The other speed of 20 words 
per minute was chosen as most representative of the typical speed used by exper- 
ienced ship radio-telegraph operators when calling other stations and when 
transmitting the usual type of signals and messages. 

4. What other choices of operational elements was it necessary to make in con- 
ducting the tests? 

During every instance of reception of radiotelegraph signals, one or more of the 
following factors are present to some extent and these unavoidably affect the 
success or effectiveness of reception of the desired signals: 

(a) The strength of the desired signals; 

(b) The strength and character of the undesired radio noise or static 
(background noise as observed, for example, in listening to distant broadcast 
stations) ; 

(c) The instant sensitivity of the radio receiver (represented by the mini- 
mum strength of desired signal which, in the absence of any interfering signal, 
will actuate the radio receiver to achieve the objective sought). 

Additionally, during some instances (occurrence unpredictable) of reception of 
radiotelegraph signals, the following factor is present, and this may ® affect the 
success or effectiveness of reception of the desired signals. 

(d) Undesired signal or signals. 

In consequence, it was necessary to select for test purposes, a particular and 
appropriate strength of desired signal (expressed in microvolts) and a particular 
and appropriate setting of the receiver sensitivity control (expressed in micro- 
volts), since neither H. R. 4090 nor any preceding related bill specified these values 
in any way. In choosing the values used, the Commission engineers were guided 
to some extent by values already prescribed in connection with testing types of 
autoalarms for approval by the Commission pursuant to existing law and inter- 
national agreement. 

Also, it was necessary to arbitrarily select certain ship station call signs to use 
in the test. It was thought that those selected (KEEE and WJJJ) presented 
certain extreme characteristics with respect to difficulty in correct reception 
throuvh interfering signals and/or static. 

5. Why was it considered appropriate to test the Brelco call selector with an 
actual antenna connected to it? 

Because this condition is more representative of practical operation. Without 
the use of an antenna, interfering radio noise (static, ete.) and interfering signals 
would not be intercepted and their effect would not be evidenced. 

6. What is the uncontrollable effect of interfering noise and/or signals? 

They cause, in effect, (1) the desired signals to appear in the radio receiver of 
the call selector in a form different from their true form as transmitted so that the 
desired signals fail to actuate the selector unit or (2) a desired signal to be formed 
and appear in the radio receiver (even though it has not been transmitted as 
such) which actuates the selector unit and causes a false response. 





2 These tests were made with automatically transmitted signals because the variatior of ‘‘style’’ or manner 
of manipulating a hand telegraph key by individual radiotelegraph operators introduces a variable factor 
(duration and spacing of dots and dashes) which cannot be readily standardized. It may be desirable to 
have comprehensive tests made with manual instead of automatic transmission. 

3 Depending upon its strength, form, and duration. 
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a Specifically what were the results of the first kind of test deseribed in the 
answer to question No. 2? 

(a) The apparent best manual setting of the dash control and the space con- 
trol (for the same speed of transmissoin in words per minute) was not the same 
for reception of all of the five different types of signals as prescribed by H. R. 
4090. (See FCC Test Report, p. 5, table IV.) 

(b) For a given setting of the dash controls and space controls to assure proper 
functioning of the call selector at a given speed of transmission in words per 
minute, the speeds of transmission above and below the selected value within 
which the selector unit would operate were in general different for each of the 
five prescribed types of signals. Further, the lower and upper limiting speeds 
varied with room temperature and with the voltage of the electric power source. 
(See FCC Test Report, pp. 3-4, tables I, II, and III.) If the speed of transmission 
of the signals is not within these limits, the call selector will not function. 

8. Specifically what were the results of the second kind of test described in 
the answer to question No. 2? 

(a) The percent true response (response to actual signals transmitted) to 
signals of the types specified by H. R. 4090, using certain test values necessarily 
selected by the Commission’s engineers in the absence of any specification thereof 
varied as follows: 

On the international calling and distress frequency 500 kilocycles; from the 
lowest figure of 46 percent (urgency signal) to the highest figure of 92.5 percent 
(ship call WJJJ). 

On the lifeboat frequency 8,260 kilocycles (since changed by treaty to 8,364 
kilocycles); from the lowest figure of 53.7 percent (urgency signal) to the highest 
figure of 100 percent (safety signal). (See FCC Test Report, p. 6, table at bottom 
of page, also summary observations on p. 7.) 

(b) There were a number of false responses which indicated that a ship call 
sign (KEEE), a safety signal, or a distress signal had been received when, in 
fact, such a signal had not been trans‘itted. In 646 hours of operation, there were 
a total of 72 false responses. (See FCC Test Report, p. 9.) Again it is pointed 
out that these occurred when using certain test values necessarily selected by 
the Co:nmission’s engineers in the absence of any specification thereof. 


Mr. WesstER. Now, after the Commission’s letter was sent I made 
an attempt for my own benefit to boil the problem down to its essen- 
tial points with some comments of my own, attempting to get it down 
to a two-page paper, and I thought maybe that might be useful to you 
gentlemen, so I have it here before you. It is my attempt to shorten 
into 2 pages some comments on 7 of what I thought were the essential 
points of those tests. It had been my idea that you would simply 
put this in the record, but if you would like to discuss these points, I 
would be glad to continue and read them because you might wish 
to discuss them. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Commissioner, in view of the technicality in- 
volved in this type of electronic operation, perhaps it would be advis- 
able to explain by reading your statement. 

Mr. Wesster. All right, sir. 

Now, a preface to the comments on the tests themselves; I would 
like to say this, that in the absence of established criteria governing 
the performance of such devices either on the domestic or interna- 
tional level, certain specifications, based on engineering judgment and 
operating experience of those Commission engineers involved in the 
tests, were chosen for the purpose of this test. The specifications 
used in these tests may or may not be representative of the criteria 
ultimately to be determined appropriate for the operation of an auto- 
matic radio call selector in the event of adoption of H. R. 4090. 

I personally did not participate in those tests. I have several 
engineers from the Commission in the room. If we should get into 
a detailed discussion of technicalities, I might like to call on them to 
give answers. 
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The following is a summary of the results of the tests, together with 
comments reflecting my own opinions. 

1. The settings of the controls required for optimum response to 
each of the five different test signals prescribed by H. R. 4090 were 
not the same for each signal. 

That was a finding. My comment is this: 

Comment: The results of this test indicate that there is a lack of 
uniformity between the selector units which would tend to make the 
adjustment of the equipment for optimum performance by the ship’s 
radio operator more difficult. This lack of uniformity points up the 
need for precise criteria, yet to be determined, covering the design and 
performance of such devices. 

2. For any given setting of the controls, the speeds of transmission, 
above and below the selected value, within which operation of the 
selector unit occurred, were, in general, different for each of the five 
prescribed signals. 

Comment: This test shows that with any particular setting of the 
controls the speed of transmission to which the device will respond is 
limited, and is also different for the various signals. Since the ships 
transmitting the signals to which the device would be expected to 
respond are manned by operators, each of whom has a distinctive 
and characteristic manner of sending, it is evident that precise stand- 
ards for the various signals, similar to the specifications now in force 
for the autoalarm signal, would be necessary. This is a matter of 
international concern if the installation of call selectors on American 
ships is to be of any aid to a foreign ship in distress, 

3. The upper and lower limiting speeds of transmitted signals at 
which the selector units would respond varied with room temperature. 

Comment: Radio room temperatures are not easily controlled 
since they are affected by the location of the radio room on the vessel 
and also by the zone in which the vessel is operated. Since the 
performance of the call selector is affected by the ambient temperature 
it is apparent that thought would have to be given to the formulation 
of suitable standards which would assure satisfactory performance of 
the call selectors throughout the range of ambient temperatures 
which might be encountered on various classes of ships operating 
throughout the world. 

4. The upper and lower limiting speeds of transmitted signals at 
which the selector units would respond varied with the voltage of the 
power source. 

Comment: The power supply on board ship usually is not regulated 
with the preciseness that obtains in shore-based installations, thus 
necessitating appropriate standards which would insure the proper 
functioning of the selector over the voltage limits which would be 
encountered on board ship. 

5. The percentage of true responses on 500 kilocycles for the various 
prescribed signals ranged from 46 percent (urgency signal) to 92.5 
percent (call WJJJ). 

Comment: These data show that the effectiveness of the device is 
greatly influenced by the presence of interfering signals or atmospheric 
noise. During daylight hours when the atmospheric noise level on 
500 ke is generally lower than during the night hours, the percentage 
of responses was higher. It is apparent that the response depends 
to a degree upon the composition of the signal, that is the make-up 
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of the signal in terms of dots and dashes. ‘The signals in which the 
dash characters predominate such as in the signal WJJJ tend to give 
a higher percentage response during interference. 

The percentage of true response on 8280 ke for the various 
signals ranged from 53.7 percent (urgency signal) to 100 percent 
(safety signal). 

Comment: The overall response on 8280 ke was generally higher 
which can be attributed to the fact that both the atmospheric noise 
level and interference level are generally lower than on 500 ke. 

In 646 hours of operation there was a total of 72 false responses, 
an average of approximately 1 false response every 9 hours. 

Comment: The number of false responses, an average of 1 every 
9 hours of operation, indicate that the device does not have in my 
opinion the reliability which is to be expected of a safety device. 

Additional comment: It should be noted that the device lacks 
certain self-policing alarm features which are required to be and are 
incorporated in the autoalarm. ‘The autoalarm is so designed that 
it gives an audible warning upon the failure of certain components 
or upon a power failure. 

Thank you. That completes my statement. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Commissioner. 

Mr. Mack, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Commissioner, you said in your statement that you would 
expect the Commission to discuss the entire problem, both engineering 
and operating, with interested parties. I wondered when that would 
* be possible. Do you anticipate doing that as you suggested in your 
) statement? 

Mr. Wesster. Possibly I did not make that clear. I meant if and 
when the bill becomes law the Commission is then faced with imple- 
menting and carrying out the law. I would expect the Commission, 
as they did in the case of the autoalarm, when the law was passed 
providing for that piece of equipment, that the Commission would 
then prepare a set of draft specifications or criteria. It would then 
be placed before all of these interested parties, we would get around 
the table and thrash out these criteria and standards and arrive at, 
[ hope, an agreement among everybody on those standards and eri- 
teria. Now, of course, we have a procedure prescribed by law—that 
is, we build up these ‘criteria and standards and we put them out 
for rulemaking. That is probably the legal way in which it would 
be handled, but what you are really doing is that the interested 
parties get around the table with us, thrash out the standards and 
criteria and attempt to arrive at an understanding. Now, that was 
done in the case of autoalarm and we spent many months around the 
) table with the manufacturers, radio operators, shipowners, and Gov- 
}ernment agencies. There was a lot of heated discussion as to what 
} those standards would be because there were certain interests that 
felt that they should be very, very severe. I did too. And the 
more severe you make the standards the more he ited discussion you 
get, and that is what I would expect to happen if and when tt s bill 
becomes law. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, you would have considerable difficulty getting 
all of the interested parties, as you say, to agree on certain criteria. 
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bene become involved in some very beated discussions, I would 
think. 

Mr. Wesster. Well, we have that pretty much every day down at 
the Commission, sir. We put out proposed rules for rule making 
followed in many cases by public hearings. I have seen some of 
those public hearings become quite heated. I say heated, they are 
very positive in their feelings in regard to what we should or should 
not do. 

Mr. Mack. You mean even as heated as some congressional hear- 
ings? 

Mr. Wesster. Why, I should think so. 

Mr. Mack. | listened attentively to your suggestions in regard to 
this selector and it appears that the principal objection is the question 
of interference in picking up the signal. For instance, the setting of 
the controls required for the optimum response. Is it not possible to 
preset the unit so that it would pick up responses in a certain area? 

Mr. Wessrer. My comment here is directed to the fact that there 
are 3 or 4 controls that an operator has to set, one for each one of the 
signals and it imposes just that much more sensitivity on him of 
having to adjust his equipment. I would like to make one thing 
plain because your question brings the matter right to the fore and 
that is that I am not objecting to 2 piece of apparatus such as is 
described here. My comments on the tects are that this particular 
piece of apparatus does not in my opinion meet the final criteria and 
standards that the Commission would have to set up. Now, it is 
quite possible that they can produce a piece of equipment that will 
do the things that will be required under a set of standards and 
criteria that the Commission would set up. I am not saying that 
they cannot do it, I say that this particular piece of equipment has its 
faults. Now, if they can reciify that and come up and meet the stand- 
ards that the Commission will ultimately set, I have no objection to a 
piece of apparatus at all; that is, the apparatus side of it. 

While your question does not necessarily raise it, my other point 
was, and I made that in my other statement, that I did not believe 
it was necessary by statute to require this piece of apparatus. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I am not an engineer, but I distinctly remember 
that formerly they used to have the radio operators in control towers, 
adjust the frequency band, or do their own tuning, and I assume that 
this selector has a similar function to be performed by the operator. 
Sometime toward the end of the war they preset the receivers in the 
radio control towers, and it seems to me that it is possible to preset 
the transmitter or the receiver, as the case may be. 

Mr. Wesster. Well, for a piece of safety equipment I think we 
must look forward to having it so positive that this does not require, 
if possible, any control by the operator, any fine adjustments. 

Mr. Mack. Presetting would be preferable? 

Mr. Wesstrer. Yes, sir; and that is done in the case of the auto- 
alarm. 

Mr. Mack. I know it was objectionable when it was first intro- 
duced in radio control. After it was introduced and put in use, it 
was found to be entirely satisfactory, in fact it was preferable to the 
manually operated. 

Mr. Wesster. You see, on board ship you have this condition, the 
one operator. The equipment, when he is not there, has to operate 
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as near 100 percent perfect as you can possibly get it, because, in the 
first place, you want it to operate when the signal comes through. 
In the second place, you do not want to have a lot of false signals 
coming through and waking him up every 5 minutes. The record 
here shows that in this particular case under the conditions under 
which this was tested, and they were very favorable conditions, they 
were not out at sea, but you had a false alarm every 9 hours on the 
average. : 

Mr. Mack. In continuous operation? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir; that is too high. The autoalarm is much 
better than that, I am sure. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, as I understand this apparatus, it would not 
be in continuous operation, it would be in operation strictly as 
an emergency measure? 

Mr. WesstsEr. Not as I interpret this bill. It has to be in opera- 
tion when the operator is not on watch, which means generally 
speaking, he is on watch 8 hours a day and the rest of the time it is 
covered by the machine. 

Mr. Mack. But it would depend on the signals being sent at the 
time, the emergency signals are not sent continuously? 

Mr. Wesster. That is right. Well, the apparatus is turned on, 
in layman’s language, is turned on and is in operating condition 
ready to receive one of these signals. 

Mr. Mack. But just emergency signals? 

Mr. Werstsr. Any one of these four signals. 

Mr. Mack. Also in your No. 2 objection you have complained 
there about the area where this selector should pick up your signals, 
or the difficulty of the machine in picking up your emergency signals. 
Regarding transmissions, are they not standard for radio operators 
within a certain area? Is the speed of transmissions between a certain 
area like 10 to 15 words a minute by most operators sending the 
messages while ships are underway? 

Mr. Wessrer. No, sir; the speeds vary. There are some operators 
that send slowly, some fast. That is the problem that we would be 
faced with with a standardization of the length of dots and the 
length of dashes, because the dot has a length too in time. 

Mr. Mack. Yes. But generally they would be proportional to the 
speed. 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. The timing is the secret of the whole 
thing. There are relays or other pieces or components in that piece of 
apparatus that actuate on a timing basis and your dash is a certain 
number of seconds, or parts of a second, and it is that feature which 
does the operating and the spacing between the dots and between the 
dashes. There is a timing problem. Now, there are certain latitudes 
that you give when you are building up the criteria and your standard 
that you have to keep within. In the case of autoalarm there is an 
international requirement on the number of dashes and the length of 
those dashes and the space in between. We have never had an inter- 
national standard on the sending of the international code characters 
and I just do not know what would happen on the international level 
if this were attempted. 

Mr. Mack. Do you have a standard limitation for emergencies? 

Mr. Wesster. No, sir. 
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Mr. Mack. As I recall, the emergency signals were not to be sent 
over 16 words a minute. 

Mr. Wesster. I have a recollection that there is. If you want the 
exact detail, I will ask one of my own people. 

Mr. Mack. I think it would be advisable to have it. 

Mr. Harris. Would you identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM N. KREBS, CHIEF, MARINE DIVISION, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C, 


Mr. Harris. Do you have the answer to the question? 

Mr. Kress. I am sorry, sir, I did not get the question. I was 
reading a paper. 

Mr. Mack. My question was, is there a limitation on the speed of 
an emergency signal. I was of the impression that the maximum 
speed was 16 words a minute for an emergency signal. 

Mr. Kress. The international radio regulations prescribe that 
distress signals in general shall be transmitted at a speed not exceeding 
16 words per minute. They do not specify any lower limit. The 
Commission in its own rules does specify a lower limit of 8 words per 
minute. 

Mr. Mack. That is substantially the area of this selector device. 

Mr. Wesster. I do not believe there are any limits on the other 
signals we are talking about, that is only the distress signal, the SOS. 

Mr. Mack. That is exactly what I had in mind, the emergency or 
distress signal. There was a limitation on it. The radio selector, I 
understand, does operate in that general area? 

Mr. Kress. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. This interference that you mentioned, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, is nothing new in radio transmissions. I think that is the 
same thing that causes transmissions to be interrupted, normal 
transmissions to be interrupted, during certain hours of the day by 
interference from other areas? 

Mr. Wesster. You are absolutely right, sir, and that is one of the 
major points in building up a criteria or standard for any piece of 
apparatus. It is the atmospherics and the interference that you 
are going to get; that was one of the biggest discussions that we had 
at the time we built up criteria for the autoalarm. How strict are you 

oing to be under conditions of severe interference? That was the 
big criticism that some had of the autoalarm; the fear that it would 
be actuated by atomospherics and interference so much that it was 
going to keep the operator awake all the time. 

Mr. Mack. Has it been actuated from interference on many occa- 
sions? 

Mr. Wesster. I am sure it has; yes, sir. I was going to say that 
you could not probably build a piece of apparatus to operate 100 

ercent through interference. You are bound to get some false alarms 
beinaes of that. 

Mr. Mack. You have no record of the times that the autoalarm 
had been triggered off by interference? 

Mr. Wesster. No statistical reference. We have a pretty good 
record of performance of the autoalarm as part of the system—that 
is, that it has performed its function, maybe not in each individual 
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case. There may have been individual cases of not being actuated 
during a distress case, but as a part of the system, it has worked all 
right. 

“Mr. Mack. Have you had any complaints from the shipowners or 
radio operators from being disturbed too often by the autoalarm 
being accidentally triggered off? 

Mr. Wesster. I think most of the complaints that we have had 
have come from radio operators because they have from time to time 
felt that the autoalarm was not a substitute, a good substitute, for 
the radio operator. They claim the job can be done better through 
human ears, and secondly, that they experience false alarms and they 
were awakened and brought to the radio room when there was no 
need for it. 

Mr. Mack. Do you expect a machine of this nature to be perfect 
before it is employed? Is it necessary to have 100 percent response 
before the Commission would say it was satisfactory? It is difficult 
to attain perfection in any type of mechanical device, but there must 
be some area where safety is involved that you could set it for 90 per- 
cent efficiency, or something like that? 

Mr. Wesster. With the present state of the electronic art, I see 
no reason why we should not strive for 100 percent. The autoalarm 
is now up to—I do not know what percentage to use, but I am sure it 
is 90 to 95 percent or up in that area of perfection and operation. 

Mr. Kress. That is right. 

Mr. Wesster. I see no reason why this piece of equipment cannot 
be engineered to do the things that are claimed. All 1 am pointing 
out is that at the present moment there is no criteria or standard and 
I am, what might be called, putting everybody on notice that that 
criteria has yet ‘to be established, and it will have to go through quite 
a process before we get to that standard. I do not want anybody to 
be fooled by it tomorrow morning, if the bill should pass, and come 
down to us and say, “You did not say anything against it. Therefore, 
why do you not approve it tomorrow morning. We want to go on 
to work.’ I want everyone to understand that we have a processing 
to go through, there are imperfections in the present piece of equip- 
ment handed to us and J am not saying that that cannot be perfected. 
But I think they have a long way to go yet, because they have to sit 
down with us, along with these other people, and we have to arrive at 
a standard and criteria. 

Mr. Mack. I am not too familiar with the tests that you conducted 
on the equipment. I was led to believe that it was operating satis- 
factorily, although like any mechanical device, it would not be 100 
percent perfect on all occasions. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a few other questions. I hesitate to hold 
the floor so long. I wonder if I could yield the floor now and perhaps 
you would recognize me later on? 

Mr. Harris. We have two witnesses, with statements that have 
been submitted, that would like to appear. Is Mr. Baker present? 

Mr. Puiuurps. Mr. Baker is in New York, sir. No, he is not present 
and it looks like I am going to be giving the position of the institute. 

Mr. Harris. What is your name? 

Mr. Puitures. Edward C. Phillips. 

Mr. Harris. Is Mr. Ralph Dewey present? 

Mr. Puruurps. No, sir. 
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Mr. Harris. Is Mr. Dewey in Washington? 

Mr. Puriturps. Yes, sir; he is the Washington representative of the 
Pacific American Steamship Association. 

Mr. Harris. Can you be here on Friday? 

Mr. Puiuuips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Do you think Mr. Dewey can be here on Friday? 

Mr. Puiuurps. I expect he can, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Do you know of any other witnesses who wish to 
appear? 

Mr. Puruies. Sir, we wanted to bring a representative of one of the 
steamship companies down, in connection with a letter which is in 
the record, to make him available for questioning. We wanted to 
have enough advance notice so we could get a steamship representa- 
tive down here for that purpose. 

Mr. Harris. Can you have him down here for Friday morning? 

Mr. Purvis. Yes, I can say that we will, yes. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. 

Mr. Hinshaw, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hinsuaw. No. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Webster, it has been, I guess, over 2 months since you previously 
testified and I am frank to say that I have had so many other things 
on my mind since then that I am a little hesitant to go over some of 
your testimony. I notice in the hearings which were held last year 
on a similar bill that from the record it appeared that from the original 
invention which was used by the Moore-McCormick Lines, a letter 
from Mr. L. B. Victor, manager of the radio department of that 
company, had indicated their personal experience with the original 
equipment which had been installed. I am reading from page 43 of 
that record which states: 

During 1949 it was found that about 50 percent of the call alarms on the Moore- 
McCormick vessels were inoperative due to mechanical failure. The main cause 
of mechanical failure was remedied by substituting parts made to our specifica- 
tions. This action improved the mechanical reliability of the equipment, but it 
was found that interference from other radio transmissions or noises from static 
frequently disrupted the sequence of the dots and dashes set up on the selector, 
and prevented it from performing its function. 

Would you indicate whether or not under the tests which were con- 
ducted by the Commission that that, again, was one of the difficulties 
which you had with the proposed new equipment and which affected 
its reliability? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir; from the point of view of the interference he 
speaks of, if I remember correctly, he spoke of the. atmospherics and 
interference. We found the same general situation in these tests. 
The other point in regard to ruggedness, what I call ruggedness of 
parts that he had to substitute, and so forth, that is a problem that 
I think a manufacturer or engineer can remedy. But the interference 
problem, we found the same thing here. 

Again, let me repeat, I am not saying these cannot be rectified. I 
am saying this is what we found under these tests and if they proceed 
with it under a law, I see no reason why a manufacturer cannot produce 
something, but I want him to know that when he comes up to get an 
approval from the Commission that he has to go through this pro- 
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Pcedure of building up a criteria that will be acceptable to the Com- 


mission and it is not set forth in this bill, obviously. 
Mr. O’Hara. There is no reason in the world that I can see, and 


FI do not know whether you can see why we should legislate a piece of 


equipment into a favored position, as I think this legislation will do, 


which has a record such as you have found from the tests you have 
jmade. Is that not true, Mr. Webster? Is it not a different thing to 
Hexperiment with a piece of equipment and legislating that it be 


required upon vessels, certain American vessels, either that, or have 
operators on full time? Is that not the net result of this legislation? 
Mr. Wessrer. I think I made a statement along that line in my 


original presentation in March. My feeling was, and still is, that I 
* see no reason for legislation to introduce another piece of equipment 


into the system. We have a system that works, it is satisfactory, it 
is a worldwide system agreed to by all countries. Of course, I take 
no position that should be interpreted at all that I am against new 
developments, new uses of radio. I think I am an outstanding pro- 
ponent of the development of the radio art in all fields, not only in 
marine, but in all fields, and if a piece of equipment that can operate 
properly can be produced and the shipowner finds that it is needed 
and is satisfactory, he will put it aboard voluntarily. I just do not 
see any reason for placing it aboard through a statute. There are 
so many things that can be placed aboard a ship that people could 
argue about should be put aboard by statute, and I just do not feel 
it is necessary to do it this way. 

Mr. O’Hara. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. The present established and recognized method 
adopted and installed by legislative mandate is the autoalarm system? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. That is required by legislation? 

Mr. Wessrter. It has been in the law since 1937, in our. own law 
and, as I said a little while ago, we went through quite a procedure 
to approve it. I do not want to be misunderstood, gentlemen, that 
either I or the Commission are opposed to the development and more 
use by ships of radio. I think everybody knows the Commission and 
myself to know that we have spearheaded the development of radio. 
That is one of our jobs and the Communications Act directs that we 
must encourage the development and use of radio. My point is that 
we do not feel it is necessary by legislation. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Dolliver? 

Mr. Do.turver. That leads me to make this inquiry, your last 
statement. Actually, there has been no steamship line which has 
installed this equipment voluntarily on the basis of its merit, is that 
not true? 

Mr. Wessrer. I am not too familiar with the details on that 
because we in the Commission do not necessarily know. 

Mr. Douttver. As far as you know, no such installation has been 
carried out? 

Mr. Wesstrer. There have been some. I think some were 
oe Se just a minute ago by Mr. O’Hara. One of the steamship 
ines. 

Mr. Dotuiver. That was on an experimental basis? 

Mr. O’Hara. That was the original piece of equipment, not the 
one that is in this bill. It was the Moore-McCormack Lines. 
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Mr. Douuiver. Well, so far as you know, there has been no general 
installation of this equipment? 

Mr. Wesstrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Do.utver. On the basis of the equipment’s merit by a con- 
siderable number of steamship lines? 

Mr. Wussrer. I think they have doubted the reliability of it. 

Mr. Doutiver. They have doubted the reliability and, if I under- 
stand your testimony and the comments you have made, by means 
that have been revealed here in your statement, it would indicate a 
lack of reliability is still existent in this equipment, is that not true? 

Mr. Wepsster. [ think so, yes, sir. In saying that, I still do not 
want to be misinterpreted in making that remark. I think that 
possibly the engineers can build a piece of equipment that would be 
practical. 

Mr. Do.utver. In other words, this is in the developmental stage 
and is not ready for general installation. Would that be your view? 

Mr. Wessrer. That would be my view. 

Mr. Dottutver. You feel that probably in the course of the months 
or years ahead, why, maybe this can be perfected to the point where 
installation would come, either voluntarily, or perhaps if it was deemed 
necessary, by legislation? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir, and if you will recall, some witness on the 
March 21 hearing here, I have forgotten who it was, made the state- 
ment that the international regulations state that in the adoption of 
the autoalarm it did not preclude a nation from requiring a piece of 
apparatus aboard its ship that would automatically receive the distress 
signal. Now, that is true. I helped write that provision. I was at 
the conference and I am one of the, you might call, authors of that 
sentence. It was done deliberately so that a country would feel free 
to develop a piece of apparatus that would automatically receive 
theSOS. But it is significant to note that no country has and I do 
not know of any instance where it is being used. Apparently it has 
not been developed to the point where it is satisfactory, and therefore, 
you do not find it anywhere. 

Mr. Dotuiver. If I may paraphrase your testimony, Mr. Webster; 
the gist of it is that you are not opposed to improvements, such as 
are contemplated in this kind of equipment. You would feel that 
that might be desirable and welcome in radio communications. At 
the present time, this equipment has not measured up to standards 
which you deem appropriate and if the equipment is improved, why, 
it is altogether possible within the future it may be voluntarily 
accepted, or perhaps, if necessary, by legislation be required. Is 
that it? 

Mr. Wesster. I think that is a fair statement, sir. I would like 
to illustrate that through the radar. Practically all ships carry radar 
today. There has been no legislation passed to require it. It is not 
by statute, it is by their voluntarily putting it aboard, because it 
serves a useful purpose. And it has been developed through the years. 
The first ones that went aboard were not too good, but it is much 
better today. It has been through that process of evolution and 
development. The Commission encouraged that and I had a hand in 
encouraging it. So nobody can say that either I or the Commission 
have discouraged any development in the radio field. 

Mr. Douutver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 
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Mr. Harris. It is true, however, that in the case of the autoalarm, 
the legislation provided for was based on the international agreement 
and applies to all ships, whereas this would only apply to American 
ships? 

Mr. Wessrter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harris. I have an interesting report here from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. I wonder if you had any comment on it. After 
acknowledging the request for a report and studying the purposes of 
the measure, this report says: 

The Department of the Navy on behalf of the Department of Defense, inter- 
poses no objection to the enactment of this legislation. This report has been 
coordinated with the Department of Defense in accordance with the procedures 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. The Department of the Navy has been 
advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection to the submission 
of that report on H. R. 4090 to the Congress by the Secretary of the Navy. 

It is signed by Ira H. Nunn. 

Are you familiar with this report? 

Mr. Wesster. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Harris. You would not want to comment on it then. 

Mr. O’Hara. I want to say that this does not affect the Navy 
one particle. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Commissioner, would it be convenient for you 
to come back Friday morning? 

Mr. Wesster. It certainly will. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Mack has a number of questions that he would 
like to put. 

Mr. Wesster. [ will stand by for Friday morning, sir. 

Mr. Harris. If you would. We trust that it is not too incon- 
venient to you. 

Mr. Wesster. Not a bit, sir, I am at your disposal. 

Mr. Harris. However, with these interruptions that we have, it 
is not under our control and we cannot do anything about it. 

Mr. Wesster. I know. 

Mr. Harris. May I ask Mr. Strichartz if he is present? 

Mr. Srricuartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. Would it be convenient for you to be back on Friday? 

Mr. Srricuartz. It is possible. I have not checked what else is 
on my schedule. It will be the fourth time I am coming down, 
because this is the third on this same bill. 

Mr. Harris. Of course, you are a proponent of the bill, as I under- 
stand, and we tried to hear all the proponents in the last session. I 
was not aware that you were being caused inconvenience. We were 
taking the witnesses as they were being presented by the proponents. 

The committee will adjourn until Friday morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m. the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, May 6, 1955.) 
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The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., Hon. 
Oren Harris (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Harris. The committee will come to order. 

When the committee adjourned on Wednesday, we were interrupted 
by a call of the House. Commissioner Webster was being questioned 
by members of the committee. Mr. Mack, a member of the com- 
mittee, had some further questions. 

Commissioner, we appreciate your coming up here today. I am 
sure you understood our situation at that time. We had no control 
over it and we do want you to know that we do not want to incon- 
venience you any more than is necessary, but we do appreciate your 
coming back. 

Mr. Mack, you have some further questions, I believe? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. WEBSTER, COMMISSIONER, FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C.— 
Resumed 


Mr. Mack. Mr. Commissioner, I want to also express my appre- 
ciation for your cooperation and your willingness to eome back this 
morning. 

Mr. Wessrer. Thank you, sir. I am always glad to come up here. 

Mr. Mack. The last time you were before our committee, we 
talked about this same subject and I do not want to get into it in 
any great length, but you have mentioned the fact that the ship- 
owners have voluntarily placed radar on their ships and that you 
question the advisability of requiring them by legislation to put 
the auto selector on board ship. I mentioned the first time that I 
thought it was completely beside the point, the fact that they volun- 
tarily put radar on these ships. It is like putting another searchlight 
up on top of the ship so they can see the shore. The automatic selector 
is a safety device that protects the other ships at sea and provides a 
means for rescue and it is definitely an aid to all the people that are 
using the water for navigation purposes. I wanted to ask you this 
morning if this autoalarm was placed on these ships voluntarily. 

Mr. WessteErR. No, sir; the autoalarm was not. I would like to 
go back to comment on some of your remarks in regard to the radar, 
and then come back to the autoalarm. . 
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I used the case of the radar as an illustration to show that they 
placed it aboard voluntarily and obtained experience and they worked 
out the bugs, as we call it in engineering, worked out the bugs in the 
equipment and by a process of evolution they have improved it. 
That has been usually the course that has been taken with things of 
that kind. I do not believe there has been very much legislation in 
regard to imposing something on ships until it was fairly well estab- 
lished that the equipment met or answered the purpose or the problem. | 
That is the reason I used that as an illustration. Congress has not | 
seen fit yet to legislate it. It is in a situation now where we know what 
the radar will do, and so forth, and maybe Congress will take that up 
some time. Here is a piece of apparatus that we do not know too 
much about at the present time and I repeat what I said the other 
day, I do not mean to say that it cannot be done. I think engineers 
can do it, but there*is a lot to be done before you can authorize a 
piece of equipment of this kind aboard the ships and I have pointed 
out the criteria and the standards that have to be fixed. They have 
not vet been fixed and nobody knows what they are going to be, I do 
not know at this moment, because that is going to come after a great 
deal of discussion and study. Iam only addressing myself here to the 
equipment that we have in front of us. We have this peice of equip- 
ment that we have tested. Now, what can be done to meet a criteria 
and standard, that I feel sure is going to be more strict than has been 
used by this manufacturer, I think if you will compare this with the 
autoalarm, the standards and the criteria that we used in the auto- 
alarm and what we call the policing of circuits, and so forth, in case 
a circuit in the autoalarm should become ineffective there is a policing 
arrangement, a bell will ring, or something like that. I do not think 
that has been incorporated in this piece of equipment that we tested. 
There are various things of that kind. 

Now, the autoalarm was not placed aboard voluntarily, because in 
this country there had not been developed an autoalarm previous to 
1929, but it had been tested. I say tested, because it had been used 
and found acceptable by other countries. We went to the Inter- 
national Conference in 1929 where, after a great deal of discussion of 
2 months, we accepted the idea of the autoalarm. I just wish the late 
Senator White was here. He could tell you about those 2 months we 
went through in London in regard to this autoalarm, and everything 
else. The United States decided that we would go along with the 
rest of the world in the use of the autoalarm. Our manufacturers 
came through and made a very good autoalarm. Today it is much 
better than it was then. Before 1929 there was no incentive to use 
the autoalarm. Our law was old and outmoded. There was confusion 
as to what this country was going to impose on its ships and I think it 
was natural that they did not put it aboard voluntarily until they 
found out just what the new law was going to be, what the new 
International Conference was going to come up with. So I think 
there were reasons at that particular time why it was not put on 
board voluntarily. I cannot speak for them because I do not know 
what was in their minds at that time, but I think from the contact 
that I had with them in 1929 that is probably the reason. 

Mr. Mack. It was developed by the British, I believe? 

Mr. Wessrter. It was first developed by the British; yes. 
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Mr. Mack. Just to be sure that we understand each other, I was 
not trying to mislead you on radar. I realize that it is necessary to 
work out the difficulties in any mechanical device, but I was not putting 
radar in the same category as the autoalarm. I was putting it more 
in the category of an aid to navigation for the ship itself, such as a 
searchlight or something that would assist the ship in navigation. 
With the autoalarm I think it is something that involves the safety 
of all ships at sea, and therefore it is a great asset to each individual 
ship and that is the reason I thought you had legislation requiring the 
autoalarm. You did favor the autoalarm on board the ships, is that 
not correct? 

Mr. Wesster. I hate to prolong this discussion, but if you would 
let me have about 2 minutes, I will try to explain really what was 
behind the autoalarm situation. 

This country up to 1929 had an old law passed in 1910, modified in 
1912, that would have required under that law, all ships to carry the 
human operator and stand watches. There was no autoalarm, 
nothing of that kind. But the law became outmoded because it did 
not apply to all ships. Unfortunately, the wording was such that it 
did not apply to but very few ships and mostly passenger vessels, 
which were small in number. When we went to the conference in 
1929 to meet the rest of the world, we were faced, and I say ‘‘we,’’ the 
United States delegation was faced, with a situation of an economic 
problem in regard to our merchant marine and the rest of the world 
was faced with exactly the same thing as to whether or not cargo 
vessels could afford the expense of 3 operators, at least 3 operators or, 
say, at least, even 2. As I say, after 2 months of discussion with 
Senator White leading our delegation, it was decided that we could not 
conscienciously as a delegation agree or insist that the world go on a 
system of human operators to cover the entire 24-hour watches on 
board cargo ships. We accepted the idea of a mechanical device to 
cover the rest of the time over the 8 hours. Now we balanced various 
things, one of them being economic, it is true. The rest of the world 
would never have agreed to a treaty that would have imposed human 
operators and no autoalarm, and so the United States was in a position 
of agreeing with the rest of the world on that and the delegation felt 
that our engineers could produce an autoalarm much better than the 
British, so we went along with it; that is the story of the development 
and use of the autoalarm. 

Now, when we brought that treaty to the Senate and also a new 
radio bill which would bring our law into conformity with modern 
ideas, the Congress felt that they should parallel the provisions of the 
treaty and the Congress in its wisdom wrote into the act practically 
the same formula that we came back with from London in 1929. It 
went further than that because the treaty only applied to vessels on 
international voyages and the treaty did not apply to vessels on do- 
mestic voyages. The Congres , in its legislation following 1929, 
brought the domestic ships up to a level of the requirements that 
were being imposed by the international treaty. We then had under 
that new act of 1937—it was not until 1937 that they got around to 
the legislation—where all ships were placed on a par. The standards 
under that 1937 legislation and under the new legislation here in 
1949, have raised the standards over the old standards of 1910 and 
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1912 and I think we have the highest standards in the world now in 
regard to our radio setup on board ships. 

Now, that is a very sketchy background of the development of the 
autoalarm. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I appreciate the background on it, Commissioner. 
You did support the legislation, though, I mean you did come to the 
Congress for the legislation in view of the background; is that correct? 

Mr. Wesster. I do not know what you mean by my coming to 
Congress and supporting the legislation. 

Mr. Mack. My original question was, did you favor the alarm on 
the ships? 

Mr. WessTeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. And to follow that, you had been active in this legisla- 
tion. You had been active in this movement and my question was, 
did you come to Congress and support the legislation or advise it or 
indicate that you might favor it? 

Mr. Wesster. I have no hesitancy at all in saying that I think 
radio engineers can produce mechanical equipment that can be made 
efficient and satisfactory for its purpose. I do not believe it can 
operate 100 percent. All equipment is subject to failures. But I 
think that we can even build this equipment to a high degree of 
efficiency. I have no doubt of that and I have said that, I think, in 
my testimony here. However, I did say that the equipment that 
was shown to us does not, in my opinion, meet a high standard 
criteria or standards. 

Mr. Mack. I am speaking, Commissioner, of the autoalarm. 

Mr. Wessrer. Of the autoalarm? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. My question was, did you come to Congress 
to assist in the passage of the legislation? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir, and I was in favor of the autoalarm. I 
was in favor of the autoalarm; not because, altogether, that it was a 
piece of equipment of high efficiency, but because of the economic 
problem and other weights that had to be used. I did not believe 
that we could impose on our merchant marine, on the cargo vessel, 
more than the one radio operator and a mechanical device would be 
sufficient for the rest of the time. Now, the rest of the world has 
been doing that, it has been very satisfactory and the Commission 
has plenty of records to show that the autoalarm system has worked. 
I do not mean by that that every single autoalarm functions 100 
percent, but as a system there has been no difficulty in regard to it. 

Mr. Mack. Well, that was my understanding, that you did favor 
the legislation? 

Mr. Wesster. I did. 

Mr. Mack. And that you worked quite closely on safety legisla- 
tion; that you were interested in promoting the autoalarm? 

Mr. WesstTer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. It is my understanding that you did want the auto- 
alarm on all the ships at sea? 

Mr. Wesster. | did. 

Mr. Mack. You felt it had some safety value regardless of the 
opposition, and I believe there was some opposition at the time. 

I wanted to ask also, Commissioner, and I guess it is true of every- 
thing in the past, usually we waited for a disaster to occur before we 
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came to Congress or before we secured the right regulations to prevent 
future disasters; is that not correct? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir; that often happens. 

Mr. Mack. As we say in our rural areas, you close the gate after 
the cows get out. 

Mr. Wessrer. That often happens; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. I was just wondering if you did not think it would be 
practical to pass preventive legislation rather than wait until a major 
disaster of some nature occured before you pass the legislation. 

Mr. Wesster. I think that can be done. It depends on the partic- 
ular piece of legislation. I do not know what I wouid use that——— 

Mr. O’Hara. I would ask that the witness be permitted to finish 
his answer. 

Mr. Harris. The gentleman may proceed. It is a fact that the 
Commissioner has taken plenty of time to answer questions. 

Mr. O’Hara. He was going to say something now. 

Mr. Harris. Did you have a comment to make? 

Mr. Wesster. I am going to suggest that we start all over and 
let Mr. Mack start. I do not remember exactly where I stand on 
answering his question. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Commissioner, I was saying that my question was 
of very general nature, I did not refer specifically to any particular 
mechanical device. 

Mr. Wesster. Preventive legislation, in my opinion, is always 
desirable if we can settle on whether it is desirable or not. 

Mr. Mack. Well now, I was interested a few minutes ago when 
you mentioned that the British had developed this autoalarm. Do 
you think it is the custom of our country, or advisable to wait until 
the other countries develop safety devices and accept the devices on 
international treaties and then finally have our country come along 
and manufacture devices to get up on the same level, or do you think 
we should take the lead in matters of this nature? 

Mr. Wesster. Mr. Mack, the United States should be out in front 
and lead the rest of the world in everything. I certainly have worked 
hard over the years to try to get this Government to step out and 
improve, develop equipment in the merchant marine in particular. 
Now I do feel that there was an era in our history from 1910 up to 
1929 when the United States Government did not give enough 
attention to this subject and it was the developments around 1929 
when we were getting ready to go to the International Conference 
that spurred us on to thinking about this problem. The British had 
been ahead of us in the autoalarm situation, but there were those in 
this country who felt that human operators were the answer to radio 
watches in the handling of radio aboard ship. There was a conflict 
that developed there as legislation was discussed. | think the Congress 
in its own wisdom said, as I see in the legislation, that we cannot 
afford to impose on the merchant marine human operators for the 
24 hours, and so they accepted the mechanical device. 

Mr. Mack. So in reality, you were doing them a favor by making 
the autoalarm available to the shipowners? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, I do not know whether I put it in thet lan- 
guage or not. I do not know what was in the back of the minds of 
Congress, except that it was an economic problem. 
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Mr. Mack. But in your opinion you think it preferable to have 
the autoalarm rather than the additional radio operator? 

Mr. Wesster. I think that the human being is always better, but 
in this day and age I am convinced that we can do more and more 
by mechanical means. You see that all around you everyday. 

Mr. Mack. That is true. 

Mr. Wesster. Aviation, as you know, is running on a pushbutton 
basis, and the mechanical devices that are being used in this world 
today by the use of radio are marvelous, and there is no reason in 
the world why it cannot be adapted to the merchant marine and 
take care of the economic problems of the people. 

Mr. Mack. Well, it is economically more feasible to have the auto- 
alarm than to have the additional radio operator? 

Mr. Wesster. Certainly, I should think so. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I am consuming much more time than 
I planned on this morning. I would like to ask a few more questions. 

I wonder, Mr. Commissioner, you mentioned the standards and the 
criteria for this equipment and under the provisions of this bill, would 
not the FCC set the standards of performance and determine whether 
any device submitted meets the standards of the FCC and Congress? 

Mr. Wessrer. Yes, sir; and that is what I have said previously. 
I said, I think the other day, that one reason why I have gone to 
great lengths to talk about this, the standards and the criteria, is 
that I want everybody that is in this picture to know that that is 
what the Commission will be up against if the bill is passed. I do not 
want anybody to come in the next day after the bill is passed and 
say, ‘‘We want you to approve it the next day.” I want them to 
know that there are elements in the standards and the criteria that 
are yet to be discussed and determined because there are things 
lacking in the present piece of equipment that we have been looking 
at; that has been my major point. The Commission will have to 
approve the equipment. The Commission will have to set the stand- 
ards and the criteria. 

Mr. Hate. By “present piece of equipment” you refer to what? 

Mr. Wesster. To the one submitted to us by the Breleo Co. for 
test. 

Mr. Hate. In connection with this legislation? 

Mr. Wesster. In connection with this legislation; yes, sir. That 
has been my main point, that those things have not yet been deter- 
mined and I think there is going to be a great deal of discussion. I 
am sure the company is going to raise objections maybe as we go 
along. I am sure the radio operators will want a high standard and 
there will be numerous things in the standards and criteria that will 
be under a great deal of discussion. I do not want them to be fooled 
by it and say that we are getting too tough. I want to put them on 
notice now that I for one, as one Commissioner, and the Commission, 
are going to insist that we have high standards in it as we have in 
the autoalarm today. 

Mr. Mack. I personally would not want this equipment anproved 
if it had been misrepresented before this congressional committee, but 
I did want to make it clear that Congress does provide that the FCC 
set the standards of performance for any device. 

Mr. Wesster. That is correct. 
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Mr. Mack. You mentioned a little earlier that the autoalarm was 
not mechanic cally perfect as it was developed originally. I gather that 
it has been improved as time has passed, is that correct? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. During the past year we put out a new 
set of specifications. We have gone through our processes to determine 
those specifications, and equipment under the new specifications is now 
being produced. My engineers in the Commission tell me that that 
new equipment under the new standards is of a high order of efficiency 
and is far better than the equipment we have had before. 

Mr. Mack. If you set new standards in the last year I would assume 
that the equipment is not perfect as of this time? 

Mr. Wesstrer. Well, when you say perfect, I suppose you mean 100 
percent? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

Mr. Wessrer. That is, there will never be a false alarm and things 
of that kind? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wesster. I do not know whether this new autoalarm will give 
you that degree, 100 percent, or not; but it is certainly far superior 
to what we had before. Now, the Commission has not been asleep 
on this job. From the very beginning they have been reviewing this 
from year to year to see whether or not the state of the art was such 
that we could set higher standards. Now, you cannot set higher 
standards if the art cannot produce it. So we have studied it, our 
engineers have studied it from year to year, has watched the experi- 
ence that has been had with it and it was during the last year or so 
that we felt that the time had come, because of the state of the art, 
that we could improve the standards, and we did. 

Mr. Mack. It has improved over the years though? 

Mr. Wesster. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Mack. Why would that not be true of the autoselector? 

Mr. Wessrer. | would anticipate it would, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. This principle of a selective calling and alarm device is 
not new, is it? 

Mr. Wess ter. I do not believe it is. The only one that I personally 
have heard about was the one that was produced by this company 
originally that I believe responded to the call signal of the ships. 
There may have been others, but the principle is not new at all. 

Mr. Mack. I would conclude from your testimony that a device to 
perform these functions is not impossible, is it? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, impossible, as some people have said, takes a 
little bit longer. No, I do not know whether I would go so far as to 
say it is impossible. It certainly is, I think, practicable. 

Mr. Mack. You think it is possible to develop a device similar to 
what we are outlining in this legislation? 

Mr. Wesster. I think they can develop a device, but I think there 
are some qualifications that have to go along with that statement 
and there are several things, and I will just illustrate. There is no 
international agreement, for instance, I come back to this length of 
dashes and dots and spaces in between. This is a mechanical device 
that is a timing device. It works on the principle of timing. You 
have a dash that is so many seconds long. In building a device, it 
has to operate on that time element and if the operator holds his key 
down twice as long as is required, the equipment will not operate, 
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so that there has to be an understanding about the length of dashes 
and the spaces in between the dashes and the dots, and so forth. 
Now, that is not impossible to get to, but that is an international 
problem if you are going to depend at all upon being able to receive 
from foreign ships. Also, will the operators on our ships comply 
with any regulations with regard to the sending of dashes and dots. 
They all have their peculiarities in sending. So that when it comes 
to the autoalarm signal, however, those are plain dashes without 
any dots and a great many of the ships today have mechanical devices 
to send those dashes, they have clocks in front of them to time the 
dashes, if he wants to do it by manual means. It is a much simpler 
means when it comes to the autoalarm signal than it is to send call 
signs of ships. There are some call signs that are predominantly 
dots, there are some call signs that are predominantly dashes. All 
of that enters into the picture. They are qualifications that I have 
to make; that is just an illustration. It is not just a simple matter 
of building a piece of equipment. There are operating problems that 
go along with it that the operator will have to comply with. 

Mr. Mack. In view of the electronic wonders of the last 10 or 15 
years, it does not seem that this would even approach being in the 
realm of impossibility, does it? 

Mr. Wesster. It is not impossible, no sir. 

Mr. Mack. Well, I wanted to ask you about the safety value of this 
automatic selector that has been discussed here and I would like to 
ask about the autoalarm. It responds only to the distress signal, does 
it not? 

Mr. Wesster. The autoalarm, sir, responds to a series of dashes. 

Mr. Mack. Excuse me. 

Mr. Wesster. I beg your pardon, I should have waited for you. 

Mr. Mack. That is perfectly all right. I should have said just the 
one signal, the distress signal? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. What happens is, the man or the ship 
in trouble, before he sends out a distress call——that is the S O S, he 
sends out these series of dashes in order to alert the vessels around him. 
In other words, it rings a bell on the vessels around and in the area. 
The operators on those ships then go to their posts at the radioroom 
and then the distress call is sent so it is an alerting system for the 
purpose of getting the operator to his post. 

Mr. Mack. But the disaster must have already occurred at that 
time? 

Mr. Wesster. That is a question of judgment on the part of the 
master on the ship. The bare wording of the regulations or the inter- 
national rules is that you send a distress call if you are threatened by 
grave and imminent danger and you want immediate assistance. Now 
there are times when a master will send his distress call maybe before 
he gets into a situation that requires immediate assistance. You can- 
not tell, that is a matter of judgment on the part of the master. I 
doubt that any master looks at that language that I have quoted and 
tries to find himself either in the confines of that language or outside. 
If he feels he wants assistance, he sends a distress call. If he finds he 
is not in a situation where he wants immediate assistance, and he wants 
to get hold of his owners, he sends a message through other channels to 
his owners or some other organization. Now, our companies, a great 
many times you will find that they will send a message to their owners 
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or they will send a message to the Coast Guard instead of sending a 
distress call. So it is a matter of judgment. The words in the inter- 
national rules are there to give guidance. So whether he is sinking 
or he is not sinking really is not in the picture when you come to decide 
whether you send a distress call or not. 

Mr. Mack. But he would be in imminent danger. In his opinion 
there would be a disaster about to occur? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. Well, the TTT and the XXX signals both indicate some 
message very important to safety, is that correct? 

Mr. Wessrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. And the repetition of the SOS calls or the S O S mes- 
sages before each distress call cr message, is that not correct? 

‘Mr. Wesster. I am a little confused. You were talking about the 
urgency and safety signals. Neither of those signals are coupled with 
the distress. 

Mr. Mack. I am aware of that, and I am sorry to have confused 
you on it. My question was, do they not send the S OS prior to a 
distress Message? 

Mr. Wessrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. And this selector device, this automatic selector, would 
be triggered off each time they send the S O S? 

Mr. Wesster. That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. So if there were some failure, each message being sent 
would provide another chance of triggering off this selector device? 

Mr. Wesster. That is true. 

Mr. Mack. Well, if this device is as represented, does not the FCC 
think that that would contribute to safety? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes; I think—I have forgotten exactly the words the 
Commission used in its statement. I think they would say it contrib- 
utes to safety and, like a great many things, would contribute to 
safety. It is just a question of degree as to how far you want to go 
to put equipment aboard ship in the interests of safety. We prob- 
ably could think of a lot of other things too. But I think I said in 
my statement that there was a lot of merit to this device. I just 
question whether it should be done at this particular time by statute 
when we have a system that is being recognized and is workin 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I realize I have already ened the 
time limitation here. I have one other thought that I would like to 
get into at this time, and I hope it will not take over 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. The Chair is very desirous to getting 
to some other witnesses, particularly two who are from out of the city, 
one of whom has been here the fourth time. I assured him the other 
day we would get to him this morning. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will make it brief. 

Mr. Commissioner, have the shipowners ever come to the FCC 
proposing that new equipment for safety be required? 

Mr. Wesster. I do not think they have, and I do not know of 
anyone else that has. 
Mr. Mack. Have they ever put such safety devices aboard their 
ship voluntarily? 
Mr. Wesster. I do not know enough about their internal opera- 
tions. I come back to my one illustration of the radar because I think 
that is a safety device. 
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Mr. Mack. Well, have they ever supported the requirement for 
any safety devices? 

Mr. Wesster. I think that they have supported all the proposals 
that have been made either up here in Congress, or by the Commission. 

Mr. Mack. You mean they have not violated the law and have 
complied with the laws that we have passed? 

Mr. Wesster. No, in the formulation of those laws, there were 
extensive hearings, and I think you will find in those hearings that 
they support it. There were differences of opinion between people 
as to what should be done, but I do not think there was any objection 
on the part of the shipowners to providing a proper safety system and 
I think they supported the formula that was established at the 
International Conference in 1929. They were with us at the con- 
ference in 1948 in London and I think they supported us there in our 
proposal. 

Mr. Mack. Well, to put it very mildly, they occasionally do oppose 
such legislation, do they not? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir, and I think you will find that everybody 
opposes here and there. There were other oppositions in this legis- 
lation. In fact, there were oppositions to the autoalarm; not from the 
shipowners, though. 

Mr. Mack. And occasionally they plead that the requirements 
should be lowered? 

Mr. Wesster. I do not know that I have ever experienced any 
shipowner coming to me proposing any lower standards. Now, there 
are differences of opinion, of course, as to what formulas should be and 
what criterias should be. 

Mr. Mack. I want to ask if the shipowners did not oppose the 
requirement of an emergency antenna? 

Mr. Wesstsr. They may have. I would have to look into our 
records on that. 

Mr. Mack. It is my understanding that they did and that they 
deferred the requirement. 

Mr. Wesster. I may be wrong, but it seems to me, as I recall it, 
the opposition was to having an emergency antenna rigged—that is, 
in the rigging, but I do not think they opposed the antenna to be 
supplied ennd the ship. 

Mr. Mack. I also understand that the shipowners objected and 
were reluctant to keep the radio transmitters, lifeboat radio trans- 
mitters, aboard their ships? 

Mr. Wesster. Well, now, that is another matter of detail that I 
would have to look into the record on, but generally speaking I think 
there were differences of opinion as to where the equipment should be 
kept, whether on the lifeboat or on the boat, to be put in the lifeboat 
when it was to go. 

Mr. Mack. I understood that they were very reluctant to do that 
and they were also reluctant to keep the transmitters in good working 
condition? 

Mr. Wesster. [ have not heard that. Maybe that is so. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of my fellow 
colleagues here and I regret that I have consumed so much of our time. 

Mr. Harris. We want you to take all the time to develop the 
information that you wish. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. O'Hara? 
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Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mack’s examination has answered 
a lot of my questions in responses of the witness, but I have 1 or 2 
short questions, Mr. Commissioner. I notice on page 3 of your state- 
ment, your supplemental statement of yesterday, that you give us in 
comments 5 and 6, or in the questions in 5 and 6 it shows that the 
tests of the equipment on 500 kilocycles range from 46 percent to 92.5 
percent and of the true responses on the 8,280 kilocycle for the various 
signals ranged from 53.7 percent to 100 percent. As I understood 
your responses to the questions yesterday, you felt that based upon 
the tests which had been made by the experts of the Commission and 
even assuming that more criteria might be developed for further tests, 
that you still felt under the tests that were given that this model which 
this company has developed and, as I understand it from the testi- 
mony, it is the only model that has been developed, that that is not a 
satisfactory test on which you feel the Commission should recommend 
passage of legislation and installing it on the ships? 

Mr. Wesster. That is correct and I think I maaile it clear several 
times that these tests are only significant when you put them alongside 
of other tests that would have to be made under actual operating 
conditions, take them out to sea and put them on the ship and run 
them through a certain test, or take them to a shore station and run 
them through tests. These were simulated conditions in a laboratory. 
No. 5 that you were referring to as an illustration, 92.5 percent using 
a call WJJJ, I do not know how the engineer selected that particular 
call, but that call is different than a great many. It has a great pre- 
ponderance of dashes in it. That is one of the reasons why the high 
percentage of 92.5. But there are a lot of calls that do not have that 
high percentage of dashes and I do not know that you would get a 
percentage of 92.5 if you used all of the possible calls, and I am not 
saying that we should design it to be able to operate necessarily on all 
the possible calls, but there ought to be a median drawn some place. 
These figures here I took from the re port itself which said that when 
they used that call it got 92.5. But that is not conclusive at all. 

Mr. O’Hara. When this equipment, or any other equipment of 
that nature, is operating in the Orient or where there is a great deal 
of static, you have a great deal more difficulty in clearing, you have 
to have a far more accurate instrument that you would under ideal 
conditions for transmission, is that not true? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir; and that is one of the biggest problems we 
have in designing equipment that will be used in any part of the 
world. Now, I remember very distinctly when we were meeting with 
all interested parties to bring up or determine a standard and criteria 
for the autoalarm. The great problem there was to put into that 
formula something that would take care of this high static level and 
I will illustrate, in the Gulf of Mexico. If I remember correctly, the 
radio operators very properly came in and said, ‘Look at the Gulf of 
Mexico, the high degree of static we get down there.’’ They were 
insistent that something be placed into this formula that would take 
care of a situation of that kind. I think that we all recognized that 
it was so high down there that we could not make it 100 percent in 
that area, but when you took the average all over the world, I think 
we came out with a pretty good answer. But those that insisted 
that we design it or set specifications that would take care of these 
high noise levels throughout the world, I think it was proper, and I 
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think the radio operators very properly came in and insisted that we 
take notice of that. 

Mr. O’Hara. Taking a practical situation, Mr. Webster, this 
equipment if it was directed to be put on American shipping by 
legislation, an American ship, naturally they go all over the world, 
do they not? They may operate a short time in American waters 
and a good share of their time they are operating in foreign waters. 
Just what benefit would this equipment have, the rest of the shipping 
of the world not having it, just how much good would this equipment 
be to an American ship operating in foreign waters? 

Mr. Wesstrer. An American ship would be able to receive any of 
these signals sent by any other ship, or even a shore station. I 
suppose there are various conditions that it would be helpful to the 
ship that had this equipment aboard. If he was called by a foreign 
shore station or foreign ship, using calls, and this operated efficiently, 
he would receive the call. When it comes to safety I think the theory 
has always been that every ship is a potential lifeboat and I think that 
is the key to our present system, that each vessel is a potential life- 
boat. So that the vessel in distress or in trouble, when he sends out 
his autoalarm signal, he alerts everybody in the area. If he wants 
to call someone in particular, he can use the call sign and this would 
operate if it was efficient. Sir, I am not trying to dodge the question, 
but I just do not visualize offhand the great use it will be to the vessel. 
They may explain it to you, those proponents of this may be able to 
explain it to you how they, as operators, can make use of this. 

I would like to make the statement that I have always felt that 
the man out there with the key knows a little bit more about this than 
Ido. I will be waiting with interest to see their side of the story as to 
how they that are sitting out there handling the keys, how it is going 
to be of value to them. 

Mr. O’Hara. They have the autoalarm now, do they not? 

Mr. WessTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. The autoalarm, in the event of emergency, does 
exactly the same thing this piece of equipment would do? 

Mr. Wesster. It does not do exactly the same thing, but it is an 
alarm system that answers the purpose. In other words, it provides 
a system that our records show is perfectly satisfactory to take care 
of distress situations. Now, I have a great many records in the 
Commission. We have charts, we have history of distress cases, we 
know where all the ships were in a particular distress case, we know 
what ships’ autoalarms went off, those that failed. But in none of 
those cases have we ever found that there was a disaster that was not 
taken care of by ships in the area through the use of the system. 
There may have been one or two ships around where the autoalarm 
did not function, but that does not mean that the distressed vessel 
was not helped. There was somebody that heard it. 

Mr. O’Hara. I guess that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Dollinger? 

Mr. Douurncer. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. Mr. Commissioner, let me 
ask you this one question. Did I gather from what you said a mo- 
ment ago that there are very rigid strict rules that must be complied 
with by ships at sea with reference to distress signals? 
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Mr. Wesster. There are very rigid rules as to what they should 
do in a distress case. 

Mr. Harris. In other words, they must be very careful not to 
send a distress signal to all ships at sea unless they are aware that an 
immediate emergency is impending? 

Mr. Wesster. It is not in the hands of the operator at all. It is 
the master of the ship that releases the distress call and the distress 
message. It is the master’s responsibility. 

Mr. Harris. I know and I appreciate that. The point I was 
trying to arrive at here, to see if 1 understood you correctly, is as 
follows: Should this autoradio call selector device be required by 
legislation, would it interfere with the present regulations which a 
ships at sea must comply with with reference to distress signals? 

Mr. Wesster. Offhand I do not know of anything that would 
interfere with it. 

Mr. Harris. Is there some fear that a lot of distress signals might 
be sent, if such an installation were required, when perhaps it would 
not actually be necessary? 

Mr. WesstsErR. No; I do not think that is in the picture at all. 

Mr. Harris. I did not get that impression. Thank you very much. 
We appreciate the information you have given to the committee. 

Mr. WesstTER. I am at your service any time. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Morris Harvey Strichartz? 

Mr. Strichartz, we will be glad to hear you on this occasion. We 
realize that you have been inconvenienced perhaps more than usually 
necessary, but I will assure you that the committee had no choice 
in the matter ourselves and we are glad to get finally to you today, 
and appreciate your coming back down here. 


STATEMENT OF MORRIS HARVEY STRICHARTZ, TECHNICAL 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION, CIO MARITIME 
COMMITTEE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Stricuartz. Thank you. I have a prepared statement. I 
have found it necessary to depart from it frequently in the light of 
the testimony that has already been given, so that what I read now 
is not the text of the mimeographed statement I gave to the clerk 
of the committee. 

Mr. Harris. It is the usual practice and you certainly would be 
given that privilege that your entire statement may be included in 
the record and that you can brief as much of it as you desire, or refer 
to other matters in your statement. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


TESTIMONY OF THE CIO MariTIME CoMMITTEE ON H. R. 4090 To AMEND Part II 
oF TitLe III or THe ComMmuniIcATIONS AcT oF 1934 


My name is Morris Harvey Strichartz. I am the technical director of the 
American Radio Association, CIO, the members of which are radio officers aboard 
United States merchant ships. The ARA-—CIO has collective bargaining agree- 
ment with almost 75 percent of the steamship companies operating every type of 
vessel—passenger ships, freighters, tankers and colliers—out of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf of Mexico coast ports. This statement is made on behalf of 
the CIO maritime committee, of which the American Radio Association is a 
member. 
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The ship radio officers who provide communications for safety, navigation, 
ships’ business, and defense are interested in the legislation under consideration 
by your subcommittee, H. R. 4090. 

The purposes of the radio requirements set by the Congress in the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 as amended, which this bill proposes further to amend, are 
contained in section 1 of that act, which states that the public interest dictates 
that provision be made for the safety of life and property at sea as well as for the 
purpose of national defense, through efficient radio and communications. 

o increase the efficiency of communications so as better to provide for the 
national defense as well as safety of life and property at sea, we went on record in 
favor of this bill’s predecessor, H. R. 6004, and suggested certain improvements 
and safeguards. 

First of all, because that bill provided compulsory installation of a particular 
piece of equipment, we asked, at the outset, that it have written into it safeguards 
against establishing a monopoly for any one piece of apparatus, the holder of any 
one patent or set of patents, or any one radio equipment company which might hold 
such patents and manufacture such equipment. The committee concurred, and 
as reported favorably, the bill had Laded to it, the requirement that patents for 
such equipment as is type approved by the FCC for compulsory installation to 
meet the requirement of this bill must be made generally available through fair 
and reasonable arrangements for licensing of patents to such equipment. The 
present bill keeps this identical safeguard in section 4. 

About the only thing that can be said for marine radio apparatus is that it is 
built ruggedly, capable of taking the impact of mechanical shock it receives in 
rough seas. This is partly because the Government agency that is charged with 
the responsibil ty of regulating to foster advance, the Fedeval Communications 
Commission, has adopted what must be described as a stick-in-the-mud approach 
to the problem of fostering advancement of the marine radio art. Their com- 
pletely negative attitudes toward the predecessor bill as well as toward this bill, 
as embodied or ginally in their comments filed with this committee, are typical. 

This is not to say that the Federal Communications Commission has not done a 
worthy job of administering the law. It has enforced the marine provisions of the 
Communications Act, in its numerous ramifications, worthily. We have had our 
differences with the Commission on some matters, and we have sided with the 
FCC on other dockets, but in general, we have no cause to complain that the 
FCC is not enforcing the law well, because we believe it definitely is, to the best 
of its ability and resources. It may be that it is too much to ask of a regulatory 
body that it undertake to sponsor, foster, and stimulate technical advancement; 
perhaps that is a function that the Congress cannot delegate, but must con- 
tinually interest itself in. Especially in so sluggish a field as the maritime industry 
which has not applied much stimulus for progress to the FCC. The maritime 
industry is heavily burdened with age-old traditions making change very slow. 
The seas and the tides, the winds and the currents haven’t changed much since 
Noah sailed the Ark, but neither has the maritime industry. Where maritime 
radio is concerned, the FCC seems to have accommodated itself to the same lack 
of drive for advancement that is common to the maritime industry. That is 
apparently the only explanation for the negative stand the FCC has taken toward 
this bill. By way of providing background for this discussion, let me sketch 
briefly what the communications provisions aboard the ships are at present. 

All American-flag merchant vessels except the 40 that are passenger ships carry 
only 1 radio operator, to whom Congress granted that status of a licensed officer 
in 1947. The radio officer stands watch in the ship radio station, or radio shack as 
it is called, for 8 hours a day, listening to signals on 500 kilocycles, which is the 
main international calling and distress frequency. Here is how it is used as a 
calling frequency: Ships of all nations initiate routine calls on this frequency, but 
then immediately shift to another frequency to send or receive the actual messages. 
When a ship is in distress, it is on 500 kilocycles, the international distress fre- 
quency, that the distress call, the S OS is sent. All subsequent message traffic 
between the vessel in distress and the ships proceeding, to its assistance is carried 
on 500 kilocycles. Other vessels must maintain complete silence on 500 kilo- 
cycles during such distress traffic. 

What about ships which have only 1 radio officer, who has completed his 8 
hours of watch when the distress signal is sent? We have always felt that to 
adequately provide for this eventuality, a continuous human radio watch should 
be maintained, by at least 3 radio officers. This is the practice aboard naval 
vessels, but that approach was rejected in the maritime industry, about a quarter 
of a century ago when a substitute was offered, a device known as the auto alarm. 
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The auto alarm is a unit which is supposed to receive and respond to what is 
known as the international auto-alarm signal; a vessel in distress is supposed to 
follow the following procedure: Transmit on 500 kilocycles 12 long dashes, each 
4 seconds long, separated by 1 second intervals. In theory, the auto-alarm 
apparatus is supposed to be activated by any 4 consecutive dashes, which is sup- 
posed to ring bells in the radio officers quarters, on the navigating bridge of the 
vessel as well as in the radio room, to summon the radio officer to go on watch to 
listen for the distress message of the stricken ship. Two minutes after the trans- 
mission of the auto-alarm signal, the actual distress message is supposed to be 
sent. Note that I have stated each of the procedures as hypothetical ones, since 
that is the ideal condition which unfortunately does not always prevail, due to 
lack of time and other reasons. 

We also know that the efficiency of the auto-alarm apparatus is severely limited 
by a number of factors: 

(1) It receives signals through a regular radio receiving circuit, and when 
there is a high level of atmospheric disturbance, known to the layman as static, 
the sensitivity of the autoalarm is affected for the worse. You gentlemen are 
used to modern home receivers, designed to receive strong, locally originated 
signals from broadcasting stations. In vast areas of the world, however, high 
static levels prevail a good deal of the time; in the tropics, for example, the radio 
officer listening with the perception of human hearing and intelligence, must 
detect signals against a background of noises that amounts to a steady roar. 
When that condition is encountered, when there is an unfavorable signal-to-noise 
ratio, the autoalarm will not be activated. 

(2) The international autoalarm signal may be used only by vessels in actual 
distress situations, when they have already been overtaken by disaster at sea 
and are in danger of sinking. The only other time it may be used is when urgent 
cyclone messages are to be transmitted, and then only by a land station, known 
as a coastal marine radio station. 

This amounts to a long-since-outmoded approach to the problem of safety which 
considers safety only in the sense of rescue, after danger has already befallen the 
vessel and its crew. A more sensible approach would be to consider also pre- 
vention. More lives are saved by preventive medicine and sanitary safeguards 
than by any miracle drug, and the same thing could very well be true in terms 
of preventing maritime disasters. For example, ships known to be heading into 
areas of danger from a known menace to navigation such as a floating mine, a 
derelict dangerous to navigation or sudden bad weather conditions could be 
alerted and rerouted around that danger. 

This is only one form of preventive safety measure that could and should be 
applied, once the preoccupation with the outmoded conception of safety as being 
only rescue after the catasctrophe is discarded. Even the search and rescue 
aspect of safety—certainly not a minor one to the men whom disaster has over- 
taken, and it should be considered of great importance—could and should be 
greatly improved. 

But the FCC, along with the entire maritime industry, has been content to 
stand pat on the old autoalarm system, for over a quarter of a century unimproved 
except in minor respects. Apparently the autoalarm is viewed as having served 
the purpose of staving off the clamor for a continuous human watch, and whether 
it operated well or badly, whether it plays a poor and passive part in providing 
safety, whether it has been improved at all in 30 years, in any respect, either as 
a piece of equipment or as a system does not receive consideration. Well, it is 
time for such consideration to be given to these questions, and this committee, in 
the improvements it can and should make in approving this bill, can play a 
worthy part to that end. 

Passage of this bill would require the installation of an automatic radiotele- 
graph call selector on cargo vessels carrying only one radio officer. If this were 
al that were required, it would be a big step forward, but not enough. By facili- 
tating and improving communications, by making them more selective and direc- 
tive, there is an undoubted increase in the safety function of communications, for 
a number of reasons: 

Specific ships known to be in the vicinity of a distressed vessel may be called 
directly by use of that vessel’s own call sign; 

During protracted distress traffic the single radio officer on a cargo vessel work- 
ing traffic with the distressed vessel is assisted in responding to calls when in an 
exhausted state after continuously operating alone over a period of days; 

Medical assistance and transfer of sick or injured at sea may be facilitated; 
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Promulgation of weather information may be facilitated and ships cautioned 
to avoid exposure to needless danger by receipt of such weather information; 

Response of ships to lifeboats transmitter signals sent by survivors whose ves- 
sels may not stay afloat till rescuers reach them will increase the rescue possi- 
bilities of such survivors. 

We could continue on with the list, but the most important fact is that with 
the new approach to safety, many more ways to improve safety by a preventative 
rather than a solely rescue approach would suggest themselves. 

To provide greater safety through approaching the matter along the lines of 
preventative measures, we asked that changes be made in the provisions of the 
predecessor bill, H. R. 6004, that would increase the usefulness of the apparatus 
required by making it capable of being set manually to respond to all of the 
international signals that relate to safety signals that the autoalarm does not 
respond to: 

(1) The international distress signal (SOS) ; 

(2) The international safety signal (TTT); 

(3) The international urgent signal (XXX): 

(4) The ships call sign; and 

(5) To provide a national defense feature of value, any other predetermined 
code that is desired for use in national emergencies. 

This proposed unit has many dynamic wartime and peacetime uses. I do not 
think it pertinent to discuss whether this country is near war at this time. I 
hope not. Having gone through one war, I don’t like even to think about another 
war, but our military experts have been advising us of such a possibility and 
two-thirds of the budget is devoted to national defense. We also know that 
anything that occurs in international affairs, of an unsettling nature, speed will 
be of prime importance. Major decisions may not be made in the first few 
minutes of any conflict, but all of our logistic resources must be knit together, 
capable of being alerted with rapidity, in such an event. 

Now this proposed defense feature would make possible provision for an emer- 
gency call signal that can be manually set up. It could be changed or remain 
the same, whatever the military thinks is best. 

At the outbreak of any such great national emergency, every American ship 
could be alerted. Prepared signals and rendezvous arrangements could be 
immediately effected. With this unit, radio communications that would reveal 
ship positions could be cut to a minimum. Convoys with secret signals could 
be set up, and ships in each of the convoys reached merely by use of the defense 
feature of this unit. 

Some of the normal safety features of the unit, in the relative lapse of normal 
communications in such situations, could be available as well for defense com- 
munications needs. The radio officers, after the secret code signal had been 
received, could manually change the unit’s responding system to respond only to 
another set of code letters the Government could assign to them. This would 
give an immediate systematic approach to the utilization of our merchant 
marine. 

Of course, I have only suggested in general outlines and the most general terms 
what the possibilities are. Naturally, the details of such arrangements would 
necessarily not be at my disposal, nor do I suggest that the type of arrangements 
I have cited are precisely what should or would be arranged. I am simply 
indicating the sort of uses to which the defense feature of this device may be put. 

Inclusion of all of these calls have been provided in this bill, and would constitute 
the first great step forward taken in marine safety through radio for a long time. 
Vessels whose auto alarms were not activated by the auto alarm signal would then 
stand a chance of responding to the transmission of the SOS signal, which is 
repeated constantly during all distress traffic, since it is used as an indicator to 
establish the priority of the messages being sent. The other calis are necessary 
to alert vessels in the vicinitv prior to the transmission of messages that are of a 
safety character, but which do not originate from an already sinking ship. These 
other messages are of importance in preventing the worst situation from coming 
to pass. 

The electronic age is upon us, and its fruits should enrich all spheres of our 
existence, every branch of our activities, all industries. They should not be 
denied the men who sail the ships, certainly not because other countries are 
dragging their feet, certainly not because they might cost a few dimes a day, 
certainly not because we have an auto alarm that is as inadequate and unreliable 
in its old age as it was in its youth. 

Nor should we permit the fact that the international radio standards now require 
only an autoalarm to nail us down to that low level. The United States Navy 
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does not even use autoalarms to any appreciable degree, if at all, but prefers to 
have its vessels of comparable size to most merchant ships (1,600 tons or over) 
stand a continuous human watch. What is more, the Navy is not sitting on its 
hands with respect to electronic progress, but continues to install more modern 
electronic apparatus abroad its vessels. 

After all, as our fourth arm of defense, the United States merchant marine 
rounds out the seapower of the United States, carrying military supplies to support 
our military forces wherever they may be; during wartime, United States merchant 
marine tankers are used to supply petroleum needs of naval task forces. During 
World War II merchant vessels had 3 radio officers placed aboard them; this, in 
itself, was an implicit ‘admission that the communications provisions aboard 
United States merchant vessels is inadequate; why then should we be held down 
to simply 1 radio officer and autoalarm? Certainly the few dimes a day that any 
piece of equipment costs is not a reasonable argument, because who can measure 
the financial velue of human lives—can anyone, for that matter, place a financial 
value on even one single human life? 

It is true that American ships, at first, would be the only ones to have this 
apparatus required aboard. That would simply mean that American ships and 
American seamen would be the first ones to benefit from them, for in the nature 
of this equipment other ships do not have to have them aboard for our vessels, 
equipped with such an apparatus, to gain. The unit would respond to signals 
transmitted by the equipment carried by all vessels, simple Morse code characters 
grouped together as the ship’s call letters or the other safety signals mentioned 
above. The absence of this unit aboard foreign ships would not prevent American 
ships from serving as links in a radio network of sbips that means the difference 
between life and death for seamen and passengers. 

The argument against such a requirement because ships of other nations would 
not at first have a piece of equipment such as this one is indicative of the unpro- 
gressive approach that we referred to early in our statement. America has 
always played a leading part in blazing new technological frontiers, and has never 
been satisfied to trail behind the standards of countries with lower technical and 
economic levels. With such a backward approach, we would not now have the 
high standards many of which were first initiated aboard American ships; for that 
matter, we would not have the many other things that only we in America have 
and enjoy, to the envy of the world. 

Such a backward approach has been embodied in the ‘‘standpat on the auto- 
alarm’”’ approach of the FCC, these many years. Now, the FCC, in its com- 
ments filed with this committee on March 17, 1955, indicates that, and I quote, 

“Assuming the bill became law, it would be expected that a complete system 
evaluation by technical experts of Government and industry would be made in 
establishing suitable detailed requirements to give the legislation proper force and 
effect * * *” (p. 4). 

This looks like a step forward from the previous negative attitude embodied in 
the Commission’s comments on the predecessor bill, H. R. 6004. However, we 
note that the FCC, as a sinner returned to the cause of technical progress, rushes 
directly to the pulpit, without pausing awhile at the sinner’s bench. In abandon- 
ing the stand that nothing must be done, they now ask for more than is frankly 
necessary. I refer to the fact that the FCC further states that they would ‘‘look 
toward the compulsory installation of automatic devices to transmit the five signals 
in coast telegraph station and ship stations.”’ 

There are times when it is difficult to understand the FCC, and this is one of 
them. Here you have a device that is designed to respond to a wide variety of 
signals, sent at a wide range of sending speed, with allowance made for variations 
in the formation of Morse code characters. The FCC tests a development model 
of the unit, that has been prepared to demonstrate that it can perform five func- 
tions well on an extension of the same principles on which it performs one function. 
It then takes the position that if the unit is to be used, another piece of equipment 
must be installed to utilize it, in the perfect state, with no margin for error, var- 
iation, or deviation. But there are no perfect devices, not anywhere. 

In a recently declassified progress report on reliability of electronic equipment, 
the Department of Defense Research and Development Board notes, right on 
page 1, that “A study made in 1950 showed that only 33 percent of Navy electronic 
equipment was operating satisfactorily, and later reports indicated that the 
situation was getting worse.” 

Now, what is the FCC seeking in suggesting it would be necessary to add 
another piece of compulsory equipment, ostensibly to activate this unit? Is it 
seeking to imply that this call selector responds only to perfect signals too perfect 
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to be made by humans? That is not the experience of users, as reported in a 
number of sources. Is the FCC seeking to kill this legislation with kindness, 
so to speak, by creating the strawman that requiring this device will result in the 
necessity to require another device to operate it, suggesting thereby an endless 
chain of such devices, each required to activate the previous one? That is absurd. 
I am certain that the committee will reject this notion of the FCC, and embody 
its rejection in its report on the bill. For, logically pursued, this idea which 
means that only the perfection of a machine is acceptable for operating another 
machine, would result in barring human beings from operating motorcars or 
power tools. 

There is no doubt that following the sea for a living is not an easy existence; 
seamen pursue a hazardous occupation. We cannot complain when the wind 
blows a hurricane, but we certainly want the best chance of our particular ship 
avoiding that hurricane, if it can be rerouted, and we certainly want the best 
chance of survival if that hurricane pounds to pieces the ship on which we are 
working. We do not think that improving ship radio safety through requiring 
this improvement of ship radio installations is an extravagance. But we do know 
from experience that the maritime industry is slow to adopt new methods, and is 
frankly loath to put new equipment aboard no matter how little it costs. 

A case in point is what happened to the lifeboat radio transmitters that were 
placed aboard United States merchant ships during World War II by order of 
the United States Navy. At the end of the hostilities, when the Navy relinquished 
control of the merchant marine, the requirement that they be aboard expired. 
The shipowners did not even have to buy these units, they were already aboard 
their ships—they were theirs, free for the keeping. Yet we witnessed the obscene 
spectacle of their hasty removal from the ships. Why? To save the cost of 
their maintenance and repair, an amount that was so minute it is amazing. 
There were numerous vessels lost, and many men who perished in open lifeboats 
in stormy seas before they could be rescued might be walking the earth today 
had they been able to direct rescuers to their lifeboats sooner by means of this 
equipment that was cruelly ripped off the ships. Only a little more than a year 
ago did the lifeboat transmitters begin coming back aboard the ships again, 
where they are now required by Government regulation, but the lesson of that 
experience stays with us; the maritime industry cannot be relied upon to do 
anything, provide any new equipment, unless it is a Government requirement. 
That is why we appear before your committee. The rest is up to your committee. 


Mr. Srricnartz. I would like to read the statement as I have re- 
written it, and where it is necessary to add material I would like to 
interpolate that. I do not think it will take too long. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. SrricHartz. My name is Morris Harvey Strichartz. I am 
the technical director of the American Radio Association, CIO, the 
members of which are radio officers aboard United States merchant 
ships. The ARA-CIO has collective bargaining agreement with al- 
most 75 percent of the United States flag merchant ship operating 
companies operating every type of vessel—passenger ships, freighters, 
tankers, and colliers—out of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf of Mexico 
coast ports. This statement is made on behalf of the CIO Maritime 
Committee, of which the American Radio Association is a member. 

The ship radio offices who provide communications for safety, nav- 
igation, ships’ business, and defense are interested in the legislation 
under consideration by your subcommittee, H. R. 4090. 

The purposes of the radio requirements set by the Congress in the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, which this bill proposes 
further to amend, are contained in section 1 of that act, which states 
that the public interest dictates that provision be made for the safety 
of life and property at sea, as well as for the purpose of national 
defense, through efficient radio and communications. 

To increase the efficiency of communications so as better to provide 
for the national defense as well as safety of life and property at sea, 
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we went on record in favor of this bill’s predecessor, H. R. 6004, and 
suggested certain improvements and safeguards. 

First of all, on the safeguards, because that bill provided compulsory 
installation of a particular piece of equipment, we asked, at the 
outset, that it have written into it safeguards sane establishing a 
monopoly for any one piece of apparatus, the bolder of any one 
patent or set of pate nts, or any one radio equipment company which 
might hold such patents and manufacture such equipment. The 
committee concurred, and as reported favorably, the bill had added 
to it, the requirement that patents for such equipment as is type- 
approved by the FCC for compulsory installation to meet the require- 
ment of this bill must be made generally available through fair and 
reasonable arrangements for licensing of patents to such equipment. 
The present bill keeps this identical safeguard in section 4. This, 
of course, we urge be kept. 

Without burdening the record on the technical side, one great 
truth must be stated about ship radio equipment and that is that 
about the only thing that can be said for modern marine-radio ap- 
paratus is that it is built rugged enough to take the impact of the 
mechanical shock it receives in rough seas, this and not much more. 
Why? Partly because that Government agency charged with the 
responsibility of regulating to foster advance, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has adopted what must be described as a 
stick-in-the-mud approach to the problem of fostering advancement 
of the marine-radio art. Their completely negative attitudes toward 
the predecessor bill as well as toward this bill, as embodied originally 
in their comments filed with this committee, are typical. 

This is not to say that the Federal Communications Commission 
has not done a worthy job of administering the law. It has en- 
forced the marine provisions of the Communications Act, in its 
numerous ramifications, worthily. We have had our differences with 
the Commission on some matters, and we have sided with the FCC 
on other dockets, but in general, we have no cause to complain that 
the FCC is not enforcing the law well, because we believe it definitely 
is, to the best of its ability and resources. 

We would like to take this occasion to underscore the fact that those 
resources are limited. The fact that the FCC’s ability to enforce the 
law is limited by a lack of personnel, which in turn is a direct result of 
the limits on their appropriations. We certainly think that the FCC 
has a duty under the act to make regular inspections of the ship radio 
stations to ascertain whether they are living up to the requiremenis of 
the law. We certainly feel that this is necessary and we think that 
they should have the means to do it and we know that they do not 
have the means to do it now. We know that the standards that were 
previously lived up to of quarterly ship inspections have all but gone 
by the board. The FCC makes annual inspections of ship stations, 
but has not been able to make semiannual, let alone quarterly, inspec- 
tions, and this is necessary. 

In the original act, Public Law 97 of the, I believe 34th Congress—I 
will supply the Congress with that reference. The Commission was 
directed to enforce the law by this type of inspection program. How- 
ever, enforcing the law and administering the law is one thing. It 
may be that it is asking too much of a regulatory body that it under- 
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take to sponsor, foster, and stimulate technical advancement. Perhaps 
that is a function that the Congress cannot delegate, but must con- 
tinually interest itself in, especially against the background of so 
sluggish a field as the maritime industry which frankly has not applied 
much stimulus for progress to the FCC, far from it. The maritime 
industry is heavily burdened with age-old traditions making change 
very slow. The seas and the tides, the winds and the currents haven’t 
changed much since Noah sailed the Ark, but neither has the maritime 
industry. Where maritime radio is concerned, the FCC seems to have 
accommodated itself to the same lack of drive for advancement that 
is common to the maritime industry. That is apparently the only 
explanation for the negative stand the FCC has taken toward this 
bill. By way of providing background for this discussion, let me 
sketch briefly what the communications provisions aboard the ships 
are at present. 

I will not go into them because I think they have been amply 
discussed. The important thing, though, is that there is on all but 
40 of the United States flag vessels, only 1 radio officer who stands 
an 8-hour watch; 16 hours of the day there is no one on watch. Dur- 
ing distress the distress signals are sent. If the radio officer is off 
watch, what happens? What about the ships with only 1 radio 
officer, who are the vast majority of ships, something like 1,180 out of 
1,220 vessels flying the American flag. ‘The radio officer has completed 
his 8 hours when the distress message is sent. This is a problem. 
It has been a problem for some time. The first time it was brutally 
underscored was when the Titanic disaster—in 1912, I believe 
when. hundreds of people who might have been saved, lost their lives 
because the radio operator on the steamship California, I believe, just 
beyond the visual horizon, within easy reach of the radio equipment 
of that day, had just gone off watch at midnight after a 12-hour trip. 
What happened? The ship’s calls sent shortly after midnight were 
not heard. The world was shocked and there was a lot of discussion 
and there was a tremendous amount of pressure for a continuous 
human radio watch. The men who go to sea, not just the radio 
officers, but all men who make their living at sea, feel that safety 
devices are not an extravagance, and not an economic burden. There 
is a human burden to going to sea. We take it on ourselves volun- 
tarily. We do feel that there are some things that we are entitled to. 
We have felt, frankly, that to adequately provide for this eventuality 
a continuous human watch should be maintained by at least three 
radio officers. That is the practice aboard naval vessels of correspond- 
ing type tonnage and manning scale but that approach was rejected 
in the maritime industry about a quarter of a century ago when a 
substitute, a device known as the autoalarm, was brought to the fore. 

There has been much testimony on the autoalarm and there are 
many misconceptions of it. Briefly, the autoalarm is a unit which 
is supposed to receive and respond to and actuate bells when the 
international alarm signal is sent. I think it is perfectly clear that 
that is not an SOS, but a series of dashes 4 seconds long, spaced 1 
second apart. Twelve are supposed to be transmitted. Any four 
are supposed to actuate the circuit and ring bells in tlie radio officer’s. 
quarters on the navigating bridge of the vessel and in the radio room 
so that the radio officer may be summoned to the radio room to 
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respond to the distress message which, under international regulations, 
is supposed to be sent 2 minutes after the autoalarm signal is sent. 

Now, I stated all the procedures as hypothetical ones, not only 
because there is not always the 2 minutes’ time, some vessels have 
gone down and gone down fast, but also because there are many 
other things that make these procedures hypothetical. We know 
that the efficiency of autoalarm apparatus and system is severely 
limited by a number of factors. A number of these factors are similar 
to the limitations that have been cited with regard to the device 
that this legislation covers. I would almost boil the thing down to 
this, that any limitation that has been cited relative to this device 
can equally be applied to the autoalarm. The difference seems to be 
that the autoalarm responds to one signal firmly, inflexibly, a signal 
which cannot be used at all times and under all circumstances, which 
cannot be used preventively, but can only be used after disaster has 
overtaken a vessel, or the peril is so imminent that a master must 
send a distress message while the device that this legislation is about 
can be used in five different ways. 

Now, we know technically that the autoalarm is a regular radio 
receiving circuit when there is a high level of atmospheric disturbances, 
known to the layman as static, the sensitivity of the autoalarm is 
affected for the worse. 

You gentlemen are used to modern home receivers, designed to 
receive strong, locally originated signals from broadcasting stations. 
In vast areas of the world, however, high static levels prevail a good 
deal of the time; in the tropics, for example, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Caribbean, Indian Ocean, any of the mid-Atlantic areas, during the 
summer especially, the radio officer listening with the perception of 
human hearing and intelligence, must detect signals against a back- 
ground of noises that amounts to a steady roar. I have come back 
on watch after lunch and turned on my receiver and I have heard 
what sounds like the roar of Niagara Falls. When that condition is 
encountered, when there is an untavorable signal-to-noise ratio, the 
autoalarm will not be activated because its sensitivity must be 
lowered, usually below the threshhold of signal reception. The ship 
can send its orginal autoalarm signal and its distress message in vain 
under those circumstances. It will not activate the other autoalarms; 
it will not alert the other ships; it will not summon the lifeboats and 
rescuers to the aid of that vessel. 

Secondly, and this is a big operational drawback of the autoalarm, 
it may only be used by vessels that are in actual distress, that have 
already been overtaken by disaster and in danger of destruction. 
The only other time it may be used in international law is when urgent 
cyclone messages are to be transmitted and then only by a land station, 
known as a coastal marine radio station. 

This amounts to a long-since-outmoded approach to the problem 
of safety which considers safety only in the sense of rescue, after danger 
has already befallen the vessel and its crew. A more sensible approach 
would be to consider also prevention. We know the most recent 
example is the Salk vaccine; that preventive medicine and sanitary 
safeguards are preferred and save more lives than any mircale drug 
could. The same thing could be true in terms of preventing maritime 
disasters. 
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For example, ships known to be heading into areas of danger from 
a known menace to navigation such as a floating mine, a derelict 
dangerous to navigation or sudden bad weather conditions could be 
alerted and rerouted around that danger. That is certainly preven- 
tive safety which the autoalarm cannot participate in, which the 
autoalarm has no place in. This legislation proposes to apply to 
safety the modern conception of prevention by providing all of the 
flexibility that the various signals provide. 

Now, points have been made, little bits of carping criticism have 
been made, on the application of this or that signal being inappropriate, 
being burdensome. We are certain that the FCC will sit down with 
us as well as with the rest of the industry and we can all work out rules 
and regulations to put into effect the apparatus as a safety device. 

This is only one form of preventive safety that could and should be 
applied once the preoccupation with the outmoded safety, such as 
rescue or catastrophe, is discarded. But even the search and rescue 
act of safety, which is not a minor one, could and should be greatly 
improved. ‘But the FC C, dawdling along with the rest of the maritime 
industry, has been content to stand pat on the old autoalarm system 
for over a quarter of a century, unimproved except in minor respects. 

It is true that they can work up ways of making the sensitivity 
setting vary according to the background of noise. They can work 
up ways of doing electronically certain things that are done by relays, 
but as a piece of apparatus, as a basic system, it is unimproved for a 
quarter of a century, and the FCC is here taking its same pat position 
on the autoalarm system. We have not said to throw it out, throw 
it away, we have said, ‘Let us go on, let us go further, let us have 
more and much more, and let us not use something which is in exist- 
ence to block further progress.” Well, it is time for such consideration 
to be given these questions and only the committee can do that. By 
passage of this type of legislation and by its being implemented by 
standards set in conferences in the industry, communications for safety 
and for defense. By facilitating and improving communications, by 
making them more selective and directive, there is an undouwted 
increase in the safety functions of communications. 

Specific ships known to be in the vicinity of a distressed vessel may 
be called directly by use of that vessel’s own call sign. 

During protracted distress traffic the single radio officer on a cargo 
vessel working traffic with the distressed vessel is assisted in responding 
to calls when in an exhausted state after continuously operating alone 
over a period of days. 

Medical assistance and transfer of sick or injured at sea may be 
facilitated. 

Promulgation of weather information may be facilitated and ships 
cautioned to avoid exposure to needless danger by receipt of such 
weather information. 

Response of ships to lifeboats transmitter signals sent by survivors 
whose vessels may not stay afloat till rescuers reach them will increase 
the rescue possibilities of such survivors. 

We could continue on with the list, but the most important fact is 
that with a modern approach to safety, many more ways to improve 
safety in this preventive sense would suggest themselves. 

To provide greater safety, we with the party who at the last session 
of Congress came into the hearings and asked that the apparatus be 
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made capable of being set manually to respond to all of the other 
signals, including a national defense feature of value in these unsettled 
times. Our suggestions have been embodied in this bill and this pro- 
posed unit consequently has many dynamic wartime and peacetime 
uses. It is not pertinent to discuss whether the country is near or 
far from war, but there are some things that are true. Anything that 
occurs in international affairs today, speed is of the essence. In the 
first few minutes of any conflict all our logistic resources must be knit 
together, capability of being alerted with rapidity in such an event. 

Now this proposed defense feature would make possible provision 
for an emergency call signal that can be manually set up. It could 
be changed or remain the same, whatever the military thinks is best. 
The military in this case is involved, and Congressman O’Hara, at the 
last session, was under the impression that the provisions of this bill 
have no pertinence for the Navy. Now I would like respectfully to 
submit that in any wartime emergency the Navy takes over com- 
munications. I spent some 5 years aboard the ships during the last 
war, aboard merchant ships under the control of the Navy in every 
respect where communications were concerned. 

Mr. O’Hara. You missed my point which I made, that the Navy 
was not interested in installing this on Navy ships. 

Mr. Srricuartz. The Navy has anywhere from 3 to 14 radio 
operators of various ratings aboard their ships, so there hardly seems 
to beaneed. In terms of having available in an emergency the means 
for knitting the merchant ships together, this defense feature is a 
factor that. must be considered and apparently the Navy, which is 
concerned with the defense of merchant shipping, is the military arm 
that would use this feature. 

At the outbreak of any great national emergency, any ship could 
be alerted. Ship costs could be put to a minimum. Convoys with 
secret signals could be set up and any ship, or group of ships, in any 
of the convoys reached merely by the defense feature of this unit. 
We know that some of the normal safety features in the unit, in the 
relative lapse of normal communications in such wartime situations, 
would also be available for defense communications needs. We know 
that these secret codes can be changed. Flexibility is provided in 
the nature of equipment and the nature of the bill so that the ship’s 
safe can contain a series of predetermined secret codes which would 
be put into the device one after the other and that section of the 
device sealed against intruders. 

At the hearing on the 21st of March, Congressman Wolverton 
raised the question of whether this device might not involve a danger 
to the jobs of radio officers. Well, we have looked at the whole thing. 
We know that there are only 40 ships that have more than 1 radio 
officer. We know that they have a full complement of duties in 
addition to the routine communications that are conducted, such as 
weather, navigational, press material. We are not concerned with 
that aspect of the thing, but we have heard of the automation quite 
a good deal recently and here is an example of how automation can 
be brought aboard the ships and the fruits of this material be made to 
enrich the lives, to prolong the lives, of the men who sail the ships 
for a living. We do not feel that it should be kept off the ships. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the United States Navy 
does not have an autoalarm. We would like to point out that the 
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Navy is not sitting on its hands relative to electronics, as the maritime 
industry is. Thus, from 1937 to 1952 the average naval vessel has 
gone in electronic equipment from devices which have something like 
60 tubes, 60 vacuum tubes, and the vacuum tube, more or less, indi- 
cates the complexity of electronic equipment, have gone from 60 to 
3,200 tubes. In other words, from 1 to 14 technicians on a destroyer. 
This is not the big battle wagons. We think that the merchant 
marine is a defense resource and we think that the defense feature of 
this bill certainly should be given some thought. 

I think the Commissioner gave very clear answer to the question 
whether foreign vessels would actuate this device, would give it value 
for American ships in the absence of it being aboard foreign vessels. 
But I would like to make this point and that is that the FCC in the 
course of these hearings has altered its original adamant stand against 
the device. In so doing, they have said that they will call experts of 
Government and industry, all of the parties together. This looks like 
a step forward.. However, they raise a question which cannot be 
ignored when on page 4 of their statement they say that they would — 
look toward the compulsory installation of automatic devices to transmit the five 
signals in coastal stations and ship stations. 

There are times when it is difficult to understand what the FCC means, 
and this is one of them. You have a device designed to respond to a 
wide variety of signals before you. It is capable of being engineered 
to respond to a wide range of sending speeds and to living up to the 
criteria established in the case of the autoalarm. There is no question 
but that the engineering considerations can be met. However, the 
FCC has taken the stand that they have to put another device on the 
vessels to actuate this one. I think that the committee should clear] 
separate themselves from that position. It is one thing to set stand- 
ards, but it is another thing:to keep putting on other devices to 
actuate the previous one, because you can have a whole series of them. 
There is no such thing as a perfect device. I think nobody will argue 
with that. 

I have cited in my prepared statement the fact that in 1950 only 
33 percent of naval electronic equipment was operating satisfactorily 
and that the situation was getting worse. In the light of that, 
certainly nobody can insist that there be perfect electronic standards. 
They must be set as high as possible, but you cannot put a yardstick 
of perfection to this problem. The reason I underscored this is 
because I sat through a good deal of the 3 solid years of hearings that 
the FCC conducted on a minor phase of radar rules, radar licensing 
rules, and on those standards we could spend 10 years of hearings. 
I am certain that the committee and the Congress, if it passes such 
legislation, will not be interested in the application of this legislation 
being deferred for 10 years of hearings. 

One point cannot be ignored and it is extremely important. 

Mr. Harris. May I inquire how much longer it will take? We 
are running short of time. 

Mr. Srricuartz. This is my last point and it is extremely im- 
portant, and that is the point that Congress must make the decision. 
Commissioner Webster naturally is busy with all phases of Com- 
mission business and possibly..is not aware of the specialized field of 
marine radio and the things that have happened in it recently. It is 
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to the FCC’s credit that they refused the last shipowner request to 
lower standards. I do not doubt that Commissioner Webster is not 
aware of this, but exactly what happened was this: The passenger 
ship companies came under the requirement that they put aboard 
their passenger vessels these lifeboat transmitters of a fixed and 
nonportable nature. They went to the FCC and asked to be released 
from that requirement. They were refused. They then went to the 
Coast Guard and got released from that requirement. Now, there 
is a case in point of just what I am talking about. Unless the Con- 
gress sets the standards and insists that they be lived up to, the 
shipowners will always come in, look for a loophole, look to widen 
that loophole, and look to evade the standards and lower them. 

We cited the case of the lifeboat transmitter that had been removed 
from the vessels and this was the important thing that the consider- 
tion for which they were removed was trifling, and yet these people 
place so much importance on the cost of safety devices that they 
opposed them. They had these transmitters aboard the vessels free 
and they ripped them off, pulled them off. I think that that was an 
experience that was brutal. ‘They pulled them off because they 
wanted to save a few dimes in maintenance. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Strichartz, I know that you could refer to man 
things about this, but the Chair respectfully is going to have to a 
that this part of your statement come to an end because you have 
been going 50 minutes. Of course, you can supplement the statement 
in any way you care to. After all, you are interested in the bill and 
I am trying to get the hearings completed. 

Mr. Stricuartz. Thank you for the time you have given me. 

Mr. Harris. Some of the committee members had questions they 
wanted to ask. 

Mr. O’Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. You would not criticize the Commission for being 
careful on the technical tests, which are made on any proposed equip- 
ment, would you? 

Mr. StricHartz. We would not, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. Do you in any way doubt the accuracy of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Webster’s illustration of what the tests showed on this 
instrument? 

Mr. Stricuartz. I am not entirely certain that Commodore 
Webster testified on the technical tests. I read the test results. I 
assume they have been placed in the record and I can supply a tech- 
nical statement on it. J am certain you are in a hurry. 

Mr. O’Hara. Let me ask you this: Do you think where the test 
showed that on the 500 kilocycles that the efficiency rating is from 46 
percent, the urgency signal, the 92.5, that it is the type of instrument 
you feel should pass the approval of the Commission? 

Mr. Srricuartz. Well, I saw the device that they sent down to be 
tested, and that was by no means a device that anybody would con- 
template putting aboard a vessel. It was simply a prototype. 

Mr. O’Hara. The Commission is not to be blamed for that, are 
they? 

Mr. Srricnartz. No, sir. I do not think they sent it down for 
approval. I think it was sent down to demonstrate that the device 
had apparently been doing a decent job in | function and could be 
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made to operate on 5 functions. Of course, there is more engineering 
that would be necessary and there is provision in the bill for an 
18-month delay of application for that reason. 

Mr. O’Hara. But no provision for final approval by the Federal 
Communications Commission, is there? 

Mr. Srricuartz. I believe there is provision for final approval. 

Mr. O’Hara. You find it for me and let me know. 

Mr. Srricwartz. I have it right here, sir, and it says explicitly— 
This act shall take effect on the expiration of 18 months (or such shorter period 
as the Commission shall determine) after the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has found that— 

(1) an automatic radiotelegraph call selector (as defined in section 3 (hh) of 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934, as amended by this act) is and will 
continue to be available, and may be installed, at a reasonable cost to shipowners— 
and so forth. 

Mr. O’Hara. It does not say a word about efficiency of that call 
selector? 

Mr. Srricuartz. Elsewhere in the act there is provision for the 
FCC to make approval tests and to grant or withhold such approval. 

Mr. O’Hara. But under the langauge of this bill, there would be 
nothing to prevent its being installed, regardless of its efficiency? 

Mr. Srricuartz. I would not agree with that. Under this lan- 
guage, if the Commission does not find that there is such a selector 
that will perform the functions as defined by certain standards that 
exist I think that the Commission would not make such a finding and 
you would have no requirement until they made such a finding. 

Mr. O’Hara. Would it not be just as well to wait a little while 
and see what perfection can be made upon this instrument, instead 
of Jegislating before we know what can be done by it in the way of 
efficiency. 

Mr. Stricuartz. The FCC is standing pat in saying that we have 
what we call a perfect system and we have heard people say, ‘‘Wait, 
wait, wait,’’ but the process of corpses continues. I keep seeing men 
in New York, the biggest port in the country, whom I never see again. 
Aboard the steamship Moordabkite, aboard the steamship Southern 
District, only in the last few months, I might say. These are men who 
are not walking the earth today. I think that any counsel to wait, 
I could not go along with. 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, I cannot approach it with the same enthusiasm 
you do to legislate on some uncertainty and make this compulsory 
before we know whether it is going to be approved. I cannot under- 
stand that. I do not want to get into any long argument with you 
on it. 

Now, what is the situation when a false alarm comes in? The 
radio operator responds to it and it is a false alarm. Does he get 
paid additional after he has earned his 8 hours? Does he get paid 
additional for that? 

Mr. Stricnartz. The radio officer does not get paid for a true 
alarm. The radio officer gets paid for a false alarm. Before it is 
determined to be a false alarm, he goes on watch, listens on 500 for 
the condition that a true alarm would have caused. 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, if these tests showed that 68 false alarms in 
538 hours of operation occurred, that would be a little more than a 
month’s time at 16 hours per day, would it not? 
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Mr. SrricHartz. | saw the test and the biggest single factor there 
was the signal KEKE. Commissioner Webster has pointed to the 
high true response on the signals with dashes. We would like to point 
out the high false response at the other side of the spectrum to the 
signals with many dots. K is dash dot dash, and then dot dot dot. 
Dots can be simulated by bursts of static and there are not too man 
signals like either of those extremes. It is assumed that if you too 
the 40 false alarms from being triple E out of that chart, the entire 
picture would be changed considerably. As I have stated before, I 
could give you a lengthy discussion of those tests, but if you desire, 
it can be filed in writing. 

Mr. O’Hara. Well, it would be true that the more inefficient the 
equipment the more false alarms there would be, is that not true? 

Mr. SrricHartz. Well, that could be one factor that could cause 
many false alarms. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I had some questions, but I hesitate 
to take the time. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Hate. Mr. Strichartz, are you a seafaring man yourself? 

Mr. SrricHartz. I have been. I have some 6 years’ seafaring from 
1941 to 1946. 

Mr. Hate. You devote a large portion of your statement to abusing 
the FCC whom you characterize as “standing pat.” In examining 
this statement of Mr. Webster’s, I would not characterize his attitude 
as a “standpat” attitude. He says, in summarizing his testimony, 
that it is not a very reliable device, as I understand his testimony. 
That is not exactly a “standpat’’ attitude, is it? 

Mr. Srricuartz. I read the statements of the FCC. First of all, I 
would like to underscore that I do not abuse the FCC because we 
consider it a tremendous shield. I do not think that I am the best 
man to summarize Commissioner Webster’s testimony, but Congress- 
man O’Hara yesterday summarized it this way, that Commissioner 
Webster does not oppose this type of legislation, would not oppose 
this type of device, but feels that the particular units that they got 
to test did not meet the high standards and high standards were 
necessary, and the unit could be modified to meet those high standards. 
Now, I made the point later in my statement of differentiating 
between the original attitude of the FCC and their later one. But, 
generally speaking, the FCC has adopted the attitude of the maritime 
industry on this question of standpat on the autoalarm. That, I do 
not consider an abuse, but a simple statement of fact. 

Mr. Hate. I think it unprofitable to argue with you further. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Strichartz. We are glad 
to have your statement. 

Mr. Srricwartz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. I believe you have some addition! information you 
will supply for the record? 

Mr. Srricnarrz. After I have seen the record I can file a statement 
in writing, can I not? 

Mr. Harris. You may have that privilege. 

Mr. Srricuartz. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Edward Phillips? 
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Mr. Putuurps. I would like to have at least 15 minutes to go through 
the material. Most of our material is in statements which we are going 
to submit. We have tremendous interest in this bill, 7 steamship 
representatives came down here today expecting that we would be 
going on. We are in that spot. 

Mr. Harris. Well, I appreciate that position and I was asking you 
because it is noted here that you live in New York. The others are 
representatives here in Washington and we do not mind inconvenienc- 
ing them as much as we do you people. 

Mr. Puiuurps. Let me straighten you out on that, sir. I have offices 
both in New York and Washington. It was Mr. Baker who was to 
come down from New York. I can handle the thing from Washington 
at any time to meet the committee’s convenience. 

Mr. Harris. Are you in Washington? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Most of the time, yes, sir. 

Mr. Harris. May I ask Mr. Haddad if he is in the room? 

Mr. Happap. I do not have any testimony. It was incorporated 
into other testimony. 

Mr. Harris. I just noted here that you have no written statement 
and I assume you just wanted your appearance to be noted? 

Mr. Happap. I was going to if the point arose where I could help 
clarify any issue in one of the statements, I was going to be called 
upon; that is why the name was perhaps included in the record, or 
in the possible witnesses. 

Mr. Harris. With whom are you appearing here? 

Mr. Happap. I am a radio operator and they felt that perhaps some 
of my experience recently would help clarify some of the points that 
came up. 

Mr. Harris. Are you here with Mr. Strichartz? 

Mr. Happap. Yes. 

Mr. Harris. Then you do not care to have any further statement? 

Mr. Happap. Not unless the committee wants it. 

Mr. Harris. I appreciate that. 

Well, in view of the situation facing the committee, we have three 
other witnesses noted here and obviously we cannot get to them 
today. So the committee will stand adjourned subject to the call 
of the Chair at some date in the future. They are all Washington 
witnesses and you will be notified in plenty of time in order that you 
can have your say. 

May I inquire, is there anyone who is not in Washington? 

Mr. Puruurps. I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, as I said 2 days ago 
here, that we had thought that the committee might want to question 
the radio supervisor of the Moore-McCormack lines, who has material 
in the record and we have been bringing him down from New York 
for this purpose. I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. Harris. Does he have a statement today? 

Mr. Puiurps. No; we are making him available for the questioning, 
so we wanted enough time to be able to notify him in New York. 

Mr. Harris. We will endeavor to give sufficient notice in order 
that he can appear. 

The Chair submits a telegram for the record addressed to the com- 
mittee from the American Tren Shipowners Association, James B. 
Stuart, president. 

(The telegram referred to follows: ) 
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WasHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Committee Interstate, and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives: 

The American Tramp Shipowners Association wishes to record its objection to 
the passage of H. R. 4090 on the same ground as will be set forth in the statement 
to be made before your committee by the American Merchant Marine Institute. 
We feel that the proposed legislation would impose an arduous requirement on 
American shipping which is unnecessary from the standpoint of safety, efficiency, 
or sound operation. 

AMERICAN TRAMP SHIPOWN=RS ASSOCIATION, 
Jams B. Stuart, President. 


Mr. Harris. At this point in the record, we will insert the corre- 
spondence and other material from the Brelco Electronics Corp. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


BreELco ELEctRoNics Corp., 
New York 13, N. Y., May 2, 1955. 
Re H. R. 4090. 


Hon. OREN Harris, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation and Communications 
of the Com-mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HoNORABLE Sir: At the hearing held on March 21, 1955, before your sub- 
committee on the above numbered bill, a witness appearing on our behalf in 
support of the proposed legislation was requested to furnish further data and 
information with respect to our corporate affairs. 

We were organized under the laws of the State of New York in September 1946, 
as a successor corporation to Breleo Corp., which was formed in New York in 
or about April 1943. Thus, this corporation and its predecessor have been engaged 
in business continuously for approximately 12 years. That business has been 
the manufacture of electronic equipment primarily for use in the marine com- 
munication field and the sale of that equipment to Government agencies, as well 
as to private industry. A catalog of the products manufactured and sold by us 
is herewith transmitted. 

Our principal product has been an automatic radiotelegraph selector known as 
a ships call alarm, which with modifications, will comply with the proposed 
legislation. This ships call alarm, with the single response to a ships call letters 
only, has been purchased and used by Government agencies in the past years 
after exhaustive, lengthy, and independent tests conducted separately by each 
interested agency. Thus, the United States Maritime Commission originally 
purchased 9 units for experimental installation and testing, and after testing, 
purchased a total of 108 units. Similarly, United States Coast Guard made an 
original purchase of a few units, and after a year’s test and use of the original few, 
purchased a total of 66 units. In addition, units were sold to private commercial 
users. 

This ship’s call alarm was developed and commercially perfected by this corpo- 
ration and its predecessor. It is manufactured and sold exclusively by us at the 
present time under letters patent issued by the United States Patent Office and 
owned by us. 

To negate any inference, direct or implied, that the ownership of this patent 
by us is somehow tainted, the following brief statement of facts relating thereto 
is made: 

Walter W. McGoffin, the inventor, was employed by this corporation and its 
predecessor from about 1944 to the middle of 1949. While so employed, and 
while using our plant, equipment, and facilities in experimentation and research, 
he, together with our other employees working in conjunction with him, developed 
the ship call alarm. 

By agreement dated the Ist day of November 1945, said Walter W. McGoffin 
granted an exclusive license under a royalty agreement to his then employer 
Brelco Corp. to manufacture and sell the ship’s call alarm. On that same date, 
an application for letters patent was filed. 

On August 10, 1948, letters patent on this device were issued to said McGoffin 
and one S. 8. Baker by the United States Patent Office under patent No. 2,446,993. 

By agreement dated November 10, 1948, a copy of which is hereto annexed, 
a further royalty licensing agreement was executed among McGoffin, Baker, and 
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this corporation granting us the sole and exclusive sell right to manufacture and 
this device. 

On or about March 6, 1951, we acquired outright title to this patent by purchase 
and assignment from McGoffin and Baker. This assignment was duly recorded 
on March 23, 1951, in liber 227 page 490 at the United States Patent Office. Our 
ownership of this patent has never been questioned since that date. Simul- 
taneously, Messrs. McGoffin and Baker executed and delivered to us general 
releases acknowledging that they had no claims against the corporation except 
for the moneys to be paid to them over a period of time in consideration of said 
sale and assignment. 

Mr. McGoffin’s employment with this corporation was solely and exclusively 
one where he devoted his full time and efforts to perfecting and working on this 
device. This he did in conjunction with other of our employees with the use of 
our plant, facilities, and equipment. Such cost of research and development to 
us ran into many tens of thousands of dollars. 

In addition, the following sums of money were actually paid by us directly to 
the inventor: 


EY LP ES ek ee ee ee $18, 897. 00 
DRG on Sta oa tod ieee ces cd MeUckc co datact. Maren een 9, 484. 55 
Pet TN NBS eo kk he hes i Soedapcncs a ses ee 

MOM Bee e5e5 su Soe sea eS. ee Sg 36, 021. 55 


The total patent purchase price was $8,000, of which the above sum of $7,640 
was paid to the inventor. 

Thus, it is submitted that any inference that this patent acquisition was color- 
able is contrary to the facts. Actually, the development and ownership of this 
patent and a commercially perfected device thereunder was at a cost to us in excess 
of $100,000. 

We share factory and office space with Federal Television Corp. at 139 Duane 
Street, New York City, This space consists of 30,000 square feet where the device 
can be manufactured. Photographs of this plant are forwarded herewith. Ap- 
proximately 200 to 250 skilled employees who are present.at this plant are avail- 
able for employment in the manufacture of the device proposed by the legislation. 
All of the machinery, tools, dies, testing equipment used by us in the manufacture 
of upward of 300 of the original units are located at this plant. In additlon, we 
have in inventory approximately 110 completed single response units, that with 
modification, may be used in compliance with the proposed legislation. Also, we 
have on hand the tools, dies, blueprints, components and other spare parts re- 
quired for the manufacture of this device. 

It is our manufacturing estimate that shortly after type approval of the device 
has been obtained from the Federal Communications Commission, approximately 
40 to 50 units per week could be completed by us. 

The attention of the subcommittee is also directed to the fact that both Radio 
Marine Corporation of America and Mackay, each with worldwide facilities and 
offices, presently service and maintain our equipment. Unquestionably, a similar 
service would be offered by them for the proposed modified equipment. Westrex 
Corp., a subsidiary of Western Electric Co. Inc., acts as our sales agency for that 
territory outside of continental United States. 

The sense of moral responsibility of this corporation may be gleamed from the 
following episode of our business history. In or about 1951, the United States 
Maritime Administration ordered from us 30 ships call alarms, fully specified and 
described in the awarded contract. We were ready and prepared to make almost 
immediate delivery to that agency in complete compliance with the contract. Our 
attention was called to a regulation just then promulgated by FCC requiring 
that radio equipment on board ship must meet certain nonradiating standards. 

We voluntarily tested our equipment under this contract and found that the 
then model did not meet these nonradiating standards. Delivery to the Maritime 
Administration was halted. A unit was modified to meet with this nonradiating 
requirement. This modified unit was then delivered to FCC for its testing and 
approval, which was obtained. This process of modification, testing and approval 
was both time-consuming and of great expense to us. We then modified the 30 
units te he sent to Maritime Administration and these were delivered without a 
single penny of additional cost to the Government. 

Our only regret with respect to all of the foregoing is that after the expenditure 
of all those moneys and the time of many months in completing this modification, 
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the FCC shortly thereafter abrogated and canceled the regulation providing for 
low radiation, making all of our efforts meaningless. 
We shall be happy to furnish any further or additional data that may be re- 
quested. 
Respectfully submitted. 
BENJAMIN B. GREEN. President. 





THIS AGREEMENT made in the city of New York, State of New York, on the 
22d dav of November 1948, between Walter W. McGoffin, residing at 219-24, 
130th Road, Springfield Gardens, N. Y., and 8S. 8S. Baker, of 220 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., said McGoffin and Baker being jointly hereinafter called the 
First Party, and Preleco Electronics Corp., a New York corporation, having its 
gi place of business at 55 Vandam Street, New York, N. Y., and Benjamin 

. Green, of 58 East 78th Street, New York, N. Y., said Brelco and Green being 
jointly hereinafter called the Second Party. 


WITNESSETH: 


Whereas the first party represents and warrants that they have been granted 
U.S. Patent No. 2,446,943 on a “Selector”? known as the ‘““Automatie Radio Call 
Apparatus’’, said patent having been granted on August 10, 1948; and 

Whereas the first party is desirous of exclusively licensing the second party to 
manufacture and sell the invention of a selector known as the automatic radio 
call apparatus; and 

Whereas the second party is desirous of acquiring the sole and exclusive right and 
license to manufacture and sell the said invention of a selector known as the 
automatic radio call apparatus and any improvements thereon, 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the sum of $1 by each party to the other 
in hand paid and the mutual covenants herein contained, the parties hereto 
hereby agree as follows: 

1. The first party hereby warrants and represents that they are the sole and 
exclusive owners of a Selector known as the automatic radio call apparatus, and 
that they have received United States Letters Patent No. 2,446,943 for said in- 
vention. 

2. The first party hereby grants and conveys to the second party the sale and 
exclusive right and license to manufacture and sell throughout the United States 
and its possessions and throughout any foreign country, the invention and/or 
improvement claimed in said Letters Patent No. 2,446,943, the invention thereof 
being a selector and known as the automatic radio call apparatus. Such “‘selector’”’ 
comprises a radio receiver or amplifier, if applicable and a call selecting mechanism 
operated by said receiver. 

3. The term of this agreement shall commence immediately upon the signing 
thereof by the respective parties hereto and shall terminate upon the expiration 
date of the respective terms for which such Letters Patent may be granted by the 
United States and/or any foreign country to the first party. 

4. The second party agrees to keep true and correct books of account and 
records in which shall be entered each selector known as the automatic radio call 
apparatus manufactured and sold by it and which is subject to the terms of this 
agreement and such books of account and all records pertaining thereto, during 
all business hours, shall be open to the examination and inspection of the first 
party or their duly authorized attorney or accountant. The second party will 
require any sublicensee to maintain similar books and records to which both the 
parties hereto shall have access as above stated. 

5. The second party shall render and deliver to the first party on or before the 
last days of February, May, August, and November in each year, a full and 
accurate statement in writing of all selectors known as automatic radio call 
apparatus manufactured and sold by it during the previous 3 months, which 
selectors known as automatic radio call apparatus were manufactured by the 
second party in accordance with the invention or improvement thereon herein- 
before referred to and simultaneously with the rendition and delivery of such 
statement, the second party shall pay to the first party all moneys due the first 
party hereunder for said 3-month period. 

6. So long as this agreement is in full force and effect, the second party shall 
pay to the first party as a license fee upon each selector known as automatic radio 
call apparatus manufactured and sold by the second party and/or by any sub- 
licensee of the second party, which selectors known as automatic radio call ap- 
paratus contain the invention or improvement hereinbefore referred to, a sum of 
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money equal to 6 percent of the net selling price of said selectors known as auto- 
matic radio call app2ratus. For the purpose of computing the said sum of money, 
said selector shall include both a radio receiver, or amplifier, if applicable and a 
call selecting mechanism operated thereby. 

That if the second party shall be unable to collect the purchase price of any such 
patented device sold by it, by reason of the insolvency of the purchaser or pur- 
chasers thereof, that then, and in that event, the second party shall not be re- 
quired to pay to the first party any license fee in respect of any such pat- 
ented device: Provided, however, That if the second party shall collect, or other- 
wise receive, any part of the purchase price of any neh patented device, then, and 
in such event, the second party shall pay to the first party, when such collection 
shall have been made or received by the second party, the ratable percentage of the 
license fee based upon the selling price at the time when such collection is made or 
received. Similarly, the first party shall not be untitled to royalties from the sale 
of any patented device which is returned by the purchaser to the second party. 

Both the second party and any sublicensee shall be jointly and severally respon- 
sible to the first party for payments of royalties on selectors made by such sub- 
licensee. The statements required by paragraph 5 above shall also include 
selectors sold by sublicensees as a separate part of such statement. 

If the second party shall be granted a development contract by any government 
or other ageney which shall involve the selector and/or the invention set forth in 
Patent No. 2,446,943, then the first party shall be paid a 6-percent royalty on such 
development contract except if such payment of 6 percent be disallowed by such 
agency in which event the first party shall have the right to negotiate directly 
with such agency in arriving at a satisfactory royalty payment. 

7. The price at which the selector known as the automatic radio call apparatus 
manufactured and sold by the second party and/or by the sublicensee of the 
second party, shall be fixed and determined solely by the second party and it is 
agreed that the price at which the said selectors known as automatic radio call 
apparatus are to be sold may, in the sound judgment of the second party, be 
changed from time to time. 

8. In the event the first party shall apply for letters patent on the invention 
of the selector known as the automatic radio call apparatus in any foreign country 
then and in said event the same rights that are hereby granted to the second 
party in respect of the invention and improvements of the first party herein 
mentioned, shall automatically and by this instrument be granted to the second 
party on the same terms and conditions for the manufacture and sale of the 
selector known as the at.tomatie radio call apparatus in the foreign countries in 
which applications for letters patent are made and granted. 

9. In the event the second party desires to apply to any foreign country for 
letters patert of the invention of the selector known as the automatic radio call 
apparatus the second party agrees to advise the first party thereof in writing and 
in said evert the first party has the right to apply to said foreign country for 
letters patent on said invention in their names or to recommend to the second 
party an attorney or attorneys therefor. In the event the first party does not 
advise the second party, in writing, within 10 days after the mailing by the second 
party to the first party of the intention of the second party to apply for letters 
patent to the foreign country, and in the event the first party does not diligently 
prosecute the application to the foreign country for said letters patent, then, and 
in either event, the right is hereby given to the second party, at its own cost and 
expense, through the attorney or attorneys recommended by the first party or 
through an attorney or attorneys'‘selected by the second party to apply to said 
foreign country, either in the name of the second party or in the name of the 
first party, for letters patent of the selector known as the automatic radio call 
apparatus and all rights of ownership in said foreign patent shall be and remain 
in the first party, subject to the rights granted herein by the first party to the 
second party to manufacture and sell the said selector known es the automatic 
radio call apparatus during the term for which the said patents are granted by 
the foreign countries upon payment of the required royalty therefor pursuant to 
paragraph 6 above. 

10. Either of the parties shall have the right to institute or bring any suit or 
suits that it may be advised to institute or begin for or by reason of the infringe- 
ment of the invention or improvements hereinbefore referred to, or the letters 
patent in respect thereof, and for that purpose either shall have the right to use 
the name of the first party as a party complainant either solely or jointly with the 
second party’s name: Provided, however, That such suit or suits shall be instituted, 
brought, maintained and conducted at a reasonable cost and expense shared 
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equally by the parties hereto. When the second party institutes such suit, the 
said costs and expenses will be advanced solely by the second party. The parties 
agree that such suit or suits shail not be settled or disposed of without first ob- 
taining the consent of both parties hereto to such settlement or other disposition. 

Any and all sums received, obtained, collected, or recovered in any such suit or 
suits, whether by judgment, settlement, or otherwise, shall be the property of both 

rties. 

oy The right is ‘hereby given to the second party to grant sublicenses to any 
individual, partnership, or corporation in the United States and/or in any foreign 
country, to manufacture and/or sell the selector known as the automatic radio- 
call apparatus invented by the first party, and the second party agrees to pay to 
the first party a sum of money equal to 6 percent of the net selling price received 
by the sublicensees on the sale of the selector, known as the automatic radio-call 
apparatus. 

12. In the event the second party, in manufactuing and selling the first party’s 
invention of the selector known as the automatic radio call apparatus infringes 
upon a patent or invention owned by any individual, firm, or corporation and is 
given bona fide notice thereof to cease such infringement, then and in said event 
the second party is hereby given the right to cancel and bring to an end all of 
the terms and conditions of this agreement by giving the first party 30 days’ 
notice thereof, in writing, and upon the termination of said 30 days, this agree- 
ment shall come to an end and terminate. 

13. That if during the term of this agreement the second party or either of 
them shall be adjudicated a bankrupt or make a general assignment for the bene- 
fit of its creditors, or take the benefit of any insolvency act, or if a receiver or 
trustee shall be appointed in an insolvency proceeding for the property of the 
second party, then and in such event this agreement and all of the rights of the 
second party thereunder shall, at the option of the first party, forthwith cease 
and terminate. 

14. In the event the second party fails to pay to the first party the moneys 
due the first party as provided in paragraph 6 hereinabove, then and in said 
event the first party is hereby given the right to notify the second party, in writ- 
ing, of the default of the second party and in the event the said default is not 
cured and the moneys due the first party are not paid within 30 days after the 
mailing of said notice of default, the right is hereby given to the first party to 
terminate and cancel this agreement. 

15. Anything to the contrary herein notwithstanding, in the event any govern- 
mental agency of the United States, or any State or municipal agency, pursuant to 
the Renegotiation Act, or pursuant to any legislation now in effect or hereafter 
enacted, shall, in arriving at the second party’s production cost in manufacturing 
and selling the selector known as the automatic radio call apparatus and after the 
first party has had an opportunity to negotiate directly with such agency, disallow 
in full or in part the moneys to be paid by the second party to the first party 
pursuant to this agreement, then and in said event the moneys required to be paid 
by the second party to the first party pursuant to this agreement shall be reduced 
by the sum so disallowed by said agency or agencies in arriving at the second 
party’s production cost of manufacturing and selling the selector known as the 
automatic radio call apparatus. But the first party shall have the right to negoti- 
ate directly with such agency and shall have recourse against such agency for use of 
said invention as permitted by law. 

16. The second party agrees to associate the name ‘“‘McGoffin” with the licensed 
invention in the promotion and sale thereof. 

17, All notices required to be sent hereunder are to be sent to the parties hereto 
at their addresses set forth in this agreement, or to swch new addresses as the 
parties hereto may designate in writing. 

18. In the event the moneys paid and/or due the first party hereunder in any 
year commencing with November 1, 1948, do not equal the sum of $750, then and 
and in said event the first party is hereby given the right to notify the second party, 
in writing, of their intention and desire to cancel and terminate this agreement; 
within 30 days after the mailing of such notice the second party is hereby given 
the right to pay to the first party the difference between $750 and the payments 
made to the first party during said year, in which event this agreement shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect; in the event the second party, during said 30-day 
period, does not avail itself of the right to pay to the first party the difference 
between $750 and the moneys paid during said year, then, at the option of the 
first party, this agreement shall terminate and come to an end. However, not- 
withstanding such minimum payment, the second party shall, and shall require 
any such licensee to, exercise best efforts for the promotion and sale of the selector 
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known as the automatic radio call apparatus at all times during the life of this 


agreement. 
4 19. This license shall be nonassignable without the prior written consent of the 
rst party. 

20. This agreement shall be binding upon the parties hereto, their heirs, exec- 
utors, administrators, legal representatives, and assigns. 

21. The execution of this agreement is intended as a revocation of a prior agree- 
ment between Walter W. McGoffin and Brelco Corp., dated November 1, 1944, 
and modifications thereof. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the first party has hereunto set their hands and seals and 
the second party has caused this instrument to be signed by Benjamin B. Green 
and by the corporate president, thereunto duly authorized, and its corporate 
seal to be affixed, attested by its Secretary, the day and year first above written. 

BENJAMIN B. GREEN, 
Bretco ELectronics Corp. 
By Bensamin B. GREEN, President. 
Water W. McGorrrn, President. 
S. S. BaKxer. 
Attest: A. W. SeREYsky. 


State or New York, 
County of New York, ss: 
On the 22d day of November 1948, before me personally came and appeared 
Walter W. McGoffin, to me known and known to me to be the individual described 
in and who executed the foregoing instrument and he duly acknowledged to me 


that he executed the same. 
Davipv H. Wetss, Notary Public. 
State oF New York, 
County of New York, ss: 
On the 22d day of November 1948, before me personally came and appeared 
S. S. Baker, to me known and known to me to be the individual dscribed in and 
who executed the foregoing instrument and he duly acknowledged to me that he 


executed the same. 
Davip H. Wetss, Notary Public. 


Stats oF New York, 
County of New York, ss: 

On the 22d day of November 1948 before me personally came and appeared 
Benjamin B. Green, to me known and known to me to be the individual described 
in and who executed the foregoing instrument and he duly acknowledged to me 
that he executed the same. 

Davin H. Wetss, Notary Public. 
Stats oF New York, 
County of New York, ss: 

On the 22d day of November 1948, before me came Benjamin B. Green to me 
known, who, being by me duly sworn, did depose and say that he resides in New 
York City; that he is the president of Breleco Electronics Corp., the corporation 
described in and who executed the foregoing instrument; that he knows the seal 
of said corporation; that the seal affixed to said instrument is such corporate seal; 
that it was so affixed by order of the board of directors of said corporation; and 
that he signed his name thereto by like order. 


* Davin H. Weiss, Notary Public. 





STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN B. GREEN OF BRELCO EvEectTRONICS Corp., RE 
H. R. 4090 


The shipping industry, through its associations, has determined that H. R. 4090 
must not be enacted. To accomplish that end, the means are immaterial. Soa 
campaign of distortion, half-truths, falsehoods, personal attacks on proponents of 
the legislation has been launched both in the press and before the subcommittee 
of the Foreign and Interstate Commerce Committee of the House. 

1. The shipping industry has stated that enactment of H. R. 4090 will cost the 
industry up to $30,000, per year for additional wages, because it requires either the 
selector or an additional radio operator. This contention is patently false. 


ee 
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A reading of the Communications Act in its present form reveals this language 
requiring an additional radio operator is already present in the wording which 
makes the autoalarm mandatory. This present bill simply retains the same 
language in making this new safety device mandatory, along with the autoalarm. 
The shipowners have had the choice of adding one additional radio operator or 
installing the autoalarm. This has been in the law for 18 years, is no new feature 
and is the mechanics for making equipment mandatory. 

Further, the proposed legislation provides that the proposed selector must be 
found by FCC to be available at a reasonable cost before its installation is to be 
mandatory. Assuming such finding by FCC, if there is to be any additional wage 
outlay by the shipping industry for radio operators, it will be solely as a result of 
their own free choice to make such expenditure. 

The econownic hardship claims of the suggested annual cost of millions of dollars 
is a distortion of available scientific fact. Any analysis will reveal that it can be 
asserted and claimed as a fact only if the proposed law is completely distorted in its 
text. This distortion would be a violation of the intent of the law. 

The cost of this device will not be in excess of $3,000 per unit, Which cost amor- 
tized over the years of its economic life results in a daily cost measured in dimes. 
The charter cost of 1 cargo vessel is approximately $720,000 per year. The 
additional cost of this equipment is thus insignificant. 

3. The shipping industry has never shown the slightest interest in finding out 
about the effectiveness of the improved device. At every point in maritime 
history, it has been necessary to legislate for safety devices. Not even the auto- 
alarm would be aboard ships today unless Congress required it by legislation to be 
placed on ships. 

4. An alerting system presently in existence which can be placed in operation 
after a disaster has occurred is adequate and sufficient for the shipping industry. 
A proposal that an alerting system be instituted to act as a preventive measure 
and forestall disasters at sea—the purpose of H. R. 4090—is viewed by these 
opponents of such legislation as “novel” and “a radical departure” from long- 
established marine safety communication procedure. * * * 

5. Commissioner Webster of the FCC testified at length before the subcom- 
mittee. The preponderance of his testimony was given as that of an individual 
expert in this field, and not as an expression of the FCC views. He stated on 
many occasions that his opinions were his own and not those of the Commission. 

Commissioner Webster admitted that there would be an increased safety 
potential by use of this equipment and that the device submitted for testing could 
be effective for its intended use with certain ninor modifications. 

Commissioner Webster’s opposition to the proposed legislation and his personal 
attack thereon must be viewed as to its objectivity. That such views may be 
subjected to bias may be gleaned from the record (p. 77-78). In his oral testi- 
mony, Commissioner Webster stated that he had not spoken to the shipowners 
and did not know how they feel. The edited testimony, however, reveals that 
there has been stricken from the record Commissioner Webster’s statement that he 
“has not even talked to the shipowners.’’ Why was this correction necessary? 
Were the Commissioner’s views in any way flavored by conversations with ship- 
owners? This would appear to be a matter of great importance. Of course, as a 
private individual in search of facts, Commissioner Webster has every right to 
speak to all parties in a controversy. But he must be aware that additional 
weight will be attached to his views in light of his position with the FCC. 

6. The shipowners offered for the record a newspaper article appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun of June 5, 1955, written by one Helen Delich, stated by the ship- 
owners’ representative to be an expert in this field. 

This same Helen Delich was the writer of a previous article in that newspaper 
appearing on May 9, 1955, concerning this proposed legislation. In this article 
of May 9, 1955, based completely on distorted and erroneous facts, this news- 
paperwoman wrote a completely biased article, in which she, among other things— 

(a) Insinuated the author of H. R. 4090, Hon. John W. MeCormack, majority 
leader, was motivated by personal interests in this legislation and not the safety 
of men and ships at sea for which it provides. 

(b) Accused the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 83d 
Congress of “‘railroading’’ through a predecessor bill without any opportunity for 
hearings. The article stated that a hearing was called overnight for a snowy 
Friday morning and those in opposition were given until 9 a. m. the following 
Monday to provide any testimony. The actual facts are that the hearing was 
held Monday, May 3, 1954, a beautiful sunny day without snow. Testimony was 
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included in the record which was submitted as late as June 4, 1954, more than a 
month after the hearing. 

(c) Stated that all Government agencies affected by the bill gave adverse 
reports. This statement is made in spite of the reports by the United States 
Coast Guard and Department of the Navy, which give the lie to its accuracy. 
These facts were known to her at the time of her writing. 

There were many other errors and there is no question that Helen Delich acted 
as a spokesman for the shipping industry who evidently furnished her with the 
information embraced in this article. Obviously, the writer did not even take 
the trouble to ascertain the truth which was readily open and available. The 
article was therefore a ‘‘smear”’ attack on the bill and its proponents. In writing 
her article, Brelco Electronics Corp. was not even called upon. It is an estab- 
lished newspaper custom to report both sides of a controversy. 

7. In a letter to Brelco Electronics Corp. dated February 9, 1949, written by 
B. G. Furey, chief of operations, Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., relating to the 
saving of the tanker Adellen by the 8S. 8. Mormacrey, Moore-McCormack wrote 
praising the Brelco selector and among other things, stated that radio was “the 
only means of communication between the two vessels.” 

In a letter of May 7, 1954, addressed to this committee by Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Inc., relating in part to this same sea episode, the writer, now a subordinate 
of the chief of operations, indicates that there were many methods of communica- 
tions between these two vessels, and the part of the Brelco selector was negligible. 

It is submitted that this diverse opinion results only from the purpose intended 
to be accomplished by the statement. Fact becomes secondary. 

8. The shipowners said that the call selectors previously sold by Brelco Elec- 
tronics Corp. were never sold in large quantity for immediate delivery. Here are 
the facts: 

(a) The United States Coast Guard bought 66. 

(b) The Maritime Administration bought 108. 

(c) Moore-McCormack bought 35. 

At first, the USCG bought only one unit. They vigorously tested it for 1 year, 
then bought 5 more for testing purposes. After satisfying themselves as to the 
unit’s reliability, they bought an additional 60 units. The Maritime Adminis- 
tration followed the same procedure. ‘Today the USCG, in a statement to the 
subcommittee, poses no objections to the new unit. They are satisfied with their 
tests. But, the shipowners, not bothering to test the device, offer strong objec- 
tions. Such objections should be considered in light of past experiences to get 
shipowners to use proper safety devices. 

9. The device submitted for testing to FCC was a prototype model—not the 

finished product—and was submitted only to show that it was sound in electronic 
and engineering principles. The model was not intended for type approval. Its 
sole purpose was to apprise the FCC that such a device was available and could 
work. This availability was confirmed by Commissioner Webster who stated 
that the device with minor adjustments could be manufactured to fill the require- 
ments of the proposed bill. The minor adjustments will be made. They must 
be approved by FCC before being placed on a ship. This negates another ship- 
owner argument. 
* * * The urgency signal (XXX) and the safety signal (TTT) are indicated by 
the shipowners to be signals of relative minor importance. The fact is that they 
are among the few signals of highest priority, the others being S O S and the inter- 
national autoalarm signals, and so established by international agreement. These 
are signals intended to prevent the holocaust of a disaster. Their ready and 
immediate reception will be a substantial increase in the safety potential at sea. 


Mr. Harris. The committee will stand adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:03 p. m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 





COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 
(Automatic Radio Call Selectors on United States Cargo Ships) 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORATION AND COMMUNICATIONS, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Oren Harris (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Mr. Harris. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is resuming hearings this morning on H. R. 4090, a 
bill to provide for automatic call selectors on cargo vessels. 

You will recall at the last meeting there were several here who 
indicated their desire to be heard, and they were given assurance that 
opportunity would be afforded them in order that we could make as 
full a record as possible in connection with the problem. 

We have three witnesses scheduled to be heard this morning. 
The first witness will be Mr. Edward Phillips. Mr. Phillips is a rep- 
resentative of the American Merchant Marine Institute, and I 
understand he is appearing in opposition to this bill. 

Mr. Phillips, we are glad to have you with us this morning 


g, and 
we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. PHILLIPS, AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Mr. Puiuures. My name is Edward C. Phillips. I appear on behalf 
of the American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., an association 
representing the owners of a majority of the privately owned ocean- 
going steamship vessels of all categories under the American flag. 
I have been instructed to present a statement on H. R. 4090 prepared 
by the institute’s telecommunications committee. 

With you permission, Mr. Chairman, I will dispense with reading 
the prepared statement which we wish to submit for the record. I will 
limit my testimony to certain information relating to it. The state- 
ment to which I refer is the one dated March 17, 1955, and headed 
“Statement adopted by Telecommunications Committee, American 
Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., on H. R. 4090.” 

Mr. Harris. Would you like to have the statement of March 17, 
1955, included in the record, or is it already in the record? 

Mr. Puiturrs. We want this put in the record. 

Mr. Harris. Without objection, it will be received for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT ApDOPTED BY TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
MercHant Marine Institute, Inc., on H. R. 4090 


H. R. 4090 would amend part 2 of title 3 of the Communications Act of 1934 
so as to require the installation of an automatic radio call selector on cargo ships 
of the United States carrying less than two radio operators. The effect of this 
proposed legislation would be to require all United States cargo vessels of over 
1,600 gross tons to become fitted with a so-called automatic radiotelegraph call 
selector or else carry two or more radio operators and maintain a continuous 
radio watch. Cargo vessels of the United States, in accordance with national 
legislation and international treaty, presently carry one radio operator and an 
automatic alarm device. In accordance with such legislative and treaty require- 
ments the radio operator stands an 8-hour- watch for safety purposes, and the 
automatic alarm apparatus must be in operation at all times when the radio 
operator is not on watch. The automatic radiotelegraph selector would be re- 
quired in addition to and is not proposed as a replacement for the present auto- 
matic alarm apparatus. 

The automatic radiotelegraph call selector described in this bill is a device 
which would be capable of receiving and identifying any 1 of 5 different radio- 
telegraph calls occurring either on the radio frequency 500 kilocycle or on the 
frequency 8364 kilocycles (or some other high frequency), selectively, but with 
respect to frequency not simultaneously, and sound an alarm if, but only if, 
one or more of those five calls is received. The five calls to which the device 
would respond are: (1) the radiotelegraph call of the individual ship; (2) the 
international distress signal SOS; (3) the international urgency signal XXX; 
(4) the international safety signal TTT; and (5) some predetermined code which 
may be desired for use in national emergencies. 

Except for certain minor modifications in language, H. R. 4090 is identical with 
H. R. 6004 (83d Cong.) as reported to the House last year by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., submitted a statement for the record in opposition to H. R. 6004. Our 
views in connection with the present bill, H. R. 4090, are very similar. 

The proposed legislation concerns a device which has alleged safety aspects 
together with certain commercial capabilities. We discuss the alleged safety 
aspects first because if there should be any justification at all for this legislation 
it must be based upon the value or necessity of such a device for maritime safety. 
We oppose H. R. 4090 for the following reasons: 

1. We believe it both inappropriate and premature to consider the mandatory 
installation of an unknown and untried piece of equipment, even if the purpose 
of such a device should be found to be desirable. 

2. When reduced to practical operations the novel aspect of this proposal is 
for the general alerting of all vessels in connection with the receipt of safety and 
urgency messages. This is a radical departure from long-established, inter- 
nationally specified marine safety communication procedure. International 
regulations specify only one device for general alerting (autoalarm), and the 
procedure for general alerting is specifically limited to actual distress situations 
and urgent cyclone warnings. (International Radio Regulations, sec. 922.) 

3. There are substantial reasons why general alerting is not considered either 
necessary or desirable with respect to urgency and safety messages. The follow- 
ing are illustrative: ; 

(a) International radio regulations provide that ‘‘Where the urgency signal 
(XXX) is used by a mobile station, it must as a general rule, be addressed to a 
specific station’”’ (sec. 938). 

(b) The safety signal (TTT) is used throughout the world to announce’ the 
transmission of important meteorological warnings or messages concerning nav- 
igational hazards. In practice, such messages are directed to and are concerned 
with local areas. In order to assure coverage within areas of their responsibility 
any particular safety message is transmitted by Coast Guard, Navy, and com- 
mercial stations within or contiguous to the area, not once but several times. The 
result is multiple transmission of the same message many times over. This same 
practice is followed internationally. Ships normally cover broadcasts of this 
nature relating to their area of interest, and all necessary information is certain 
to be picked up during transmissions which occur during normal radio watch 
hours. The application of general alerting to the safety signal would result in 
ships over wide areas being constantly alerted during offwatch periods in con- 
nection with repetitious messages in which only those ships in the immediate 
vicinity have any direct interest. 

4. General alerting for actual distress transmissions is already provided for 
under international regulations. The proposed device would be a duplication of a 
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function now being satisfactorily performed by present equipment. If a device 
can be developed which will satisfactorily and reliably respond to the S OS signal 
as such, there is provision in the international radio regulations for the acceptance 
of such a device in lieu of the autoalarm, not in addition to it (see. 931). 

5. Changes in the marine telegraph safety system should only be undertaken 
after careful consideration by recognized authorities in this field. We have no 
information indicating that the equipments and practices prescribed by inter- 
national agreements and regulations of the Federal Communications Commission 
to carry out this important aspect of maritime safety are deficjent, unreliable, or 
unsatisfactory in any respect. 

6. Even if our Government should depart from long-established international 
procedure and require general alerting for the several purposes proposed, a device 
of the kind proposed would not be necessary. The means is presently available 
through the autoalarm which is already required and in use on the vessel. All 
that is necessary would be to authorize transmission of the autoalarm signal 
preceding the transmission of urgency and safety signals. This could be pre- 
scribed by the FCC following proper international coordination, and no legislation 
is required. This, incidentally, would place all vessels on the same safety level, 
and the benefits and/or burdens thereof would not be limited to vessels of the 
American flag. 

We are also opposed to the commercial aspect of this bill; i. e., response to 
the ship’s telegraph call. An alarm for the purpose of responding to the ship 
station call letters would perform, primarily, a commercial function. To the 
extent it has anything to do with maritime safety, the relationship is indirect and 
nebulous. 

We understand that the apparatus described in this bill is composed of five 
separate selector units being fed by a dual frequency receiver. The single selector 
units on which the design of this apparatus is supposedly based were originally 
designed for this commercial aspect. It is a patented selector—known as the 
Breleo-McGoffin ships call alarm. The equipment is complicated and difficult 
to maintain. It has not met with general acceptance. Furthermore, this device 
is not by any means the only way of performing this communications function. 
Also, since the purpose of this device is only to bring the radio operator on duty 
when he may be off watch, a function which is already being satisfactorily per- 
formed by the autoalarm in cases of maritime distress, we fail to recognize any 
safety application which would justify its required installation aboard our vessels; 
nor are we aware of the existence of any evidence to the contrary. 

In the 83d Congress, the proponents of similar legislation (H. R. 6004), submit- 
ted a lengthy statement and numerous exhibits related thereto. The majority 
of the exhibits, or supporting statements, offered no testimony other than that 
the equipment provides a communications function. These testimonials offered 
nothing to indicate that the present maritime distress system is inadequate. 
Furthermore, there is a vast difference between recognizing that a particular 
equipment can peform a useful communications function, and requiring such 
equipment to be placed aboard vessels as a matter of law. There are many 
electronic and nonelectronic navigational and communication equipments on the 
market which are designed to perform a useful function, including that of safety, 
and which are being employed to a much greater extent than the device with 
which we are here concerned, but that does not imply that they should be manda- 
tory. It is significant that not one of the various supporting statements referred to 
went so far as to even hint that the device described should be made mandatory 
equipment. 

Also, ineluded in the previous record were testimonials obtained from one of 
the ocean steamship companies in connection with their use of the Breleo-McGoffin 
ships call alarm. That company believes that the record was misleading in such 
respect, and submitted a letter in clarification. We note that the Pacific American 
Steamship Association has already submitted as an appendix to its statement 
and has requested the inclusion in the record of the letter of Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Ine., to the American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., dated May 7, 1954, 
and signed by L. B. Victor, the manager of its radio department, setting forth its 
experience with this equipment. It is respectfully requested that the committee 
give careful consideration to this authoritative statement with respect to the 
practical function of the equipment which the bill would force us to put on all 
American-flag ships. 

R. J. Baker. 


Mr. Harais. I notice there is also a statement of June 1. Is that 
a part of the overall statement? 
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Mr. Puruuips. I will come to that, sir, at the end of my discussion. 

I wish to state at the outset that we have no enthusiasm for appear- 
ing before this subcommittee in opposition to a so-called safety 
measure. Our industry is safety conscious. Millions of dollars are 
spent in building safety features into American-flag vessels. Millions 
of dollars have been spent in operational measures and devices to 
increase the safety of life at sea. American-flag ships have led the 
way in this respect. I would certainly not be here today if there 
was any feeling within the industry that this legislation is necessary 
for safety purposes. On the contary, we are forced to oppose this 
bill, not so much because it would put an unneeded device aboard our 
vessels (which in itself would be sufficient reason for opposition), but 
because it would automatically result in a requirement for the carrying 
of additional radio operators. 

This bill is a ““Hobson’s choice.” It purports to give the shipowners 
the option of putting on either the specified equipment or an additional 
radio operator. We submit that there is no such choice. The opera- 
tional results are such that the equipment could not be used without 
additional radio operators. The only alternative offered is to hire the 
additional personnel. Therefore, no call selectors would be installed. 

The situation arises from the fact that what is being legislated here 
is a requirement for the general alerting of all cargo vessels in connec- 
tion with a variety of special purpose messages. We refer to this in 
item 3 commencing on page 3 of our prepared statement. 

3. There are substantial reasons why general alerting is not considered either 
necessary or desirable with respect to urgency and safety messages. The follow- 
ing are illustrative: 

(a) International Radio Regulations provide that ‘‘Where the urgency signal 
(XXX) is used by a mobile station it must, as a general rule, be addressed to a 
specific station’”’ (see. 938). 

(b) The safety signal (TTT) is used throughout the world to announce the 
transmission of important meteorological warnings or messages concerning 
navigational hazards. In practice, such messages are directed to and are con- 
cerned with local areas. In order to assure coverage within areas of their respon- 
sibility any particular safety message is transmitted by Coast Guard, Navy, and 
commercial stations within or contiguous to the area not once but several times. 
The result is multiple transmission of the same message many times over. This 
same practice is followed internationally. Ships normally cover broadcasts of 
this nature relating to their area of interest, and all necessary information is 
certain to be picked up during transmissions which occur during normal radio 
watch hours. The application of general alerting to the safety signal would 
result in ships over wide areas being constantly alerted during off-watch periods in 
connection with repetitious messages in which only those ships in the immediate 
vicinity have any direct interest. 

On February 15 our New York office addressed a letter to the Com- 
mandant, United States Coast Guard, requesting information as to 
the frequency with which certain of the calls which would be responded 
to by this alarm device appear on the air. 

Mr. O’Hara. What year? 

Mr. Puutres. The current year, sir. 

The pertinent portion of the institute’s letter reads as follows: 


? 


* * * We believe it important, in our consideration of this bill, to ascertain 
the frequency with which the internacional safety and urgency signals occur on 
the air. A continuous safety watch is maintained by the Coast Guard at its 
radio stations, and we believe the situation could be readily ascertained from an 
examination of the station logs of several stations. Information covering a period 
of about a week should be sufficient although a longer period might be preferable. 
Specifically, the information desired is a tabulation showing the number of times 
the automatic radio call selector would have been activated over the period exam- 
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ined, as illustrated by the occurrences of TTT and XXX messages. Such tabula- 
tion should show, with respect to each occurrence, the date and time (GCT), the 
nature of the call, and the call letters and location of the originating station. 
It would also be helpful if local time at the radio station could be shown as well. 


On March 3d the institute received a letter dated March 1, 1955, 
from the Coast Guard, signed by Capt. S. H. Evans, United States 
Coast Guard, Chief, Office of Operations, by direction of the Com- 
mandant. Attached to the letter was a tabulation of calls logged De- 
cember 1-10, 1954, at three of their radio stations. We wish to sub- 
mit a signed copy of our letter and the original of the Coast Guard 
response as an exhibit. 

Mr. Harris. It will be received. 

(The exhibit referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INsti1TUTE, INC., 
New York 4, N. Y., February 15, 1966. 
H. R. 129, communications act amendment—Installation of automatic radio call 
selector on U. 8.-flag cargo vessels 
The ComMMANDANT, 
United States Coast Guard, 
Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to pending legislation H. R. 129, a bill to amend 
part II of title ILI of the Communications Act of 1934, so as to require the installa- 
tion of an automatic radio call selector on cargo ships of the United States carrying 
less than two radio operators, and for other purposes. 

The automatic radio call selector which would be required is a device which 
would selectively receive and identify five different types of radiotelegraph calls 
and sound an alarm on the vessel if such calls are received. The calls which would 
be so responded to include the international safety signal TTT and the inter- 
national urgency signal XXX. We believe it important, in our consideration of 
this bill. to ascertain the frequency with which the international safety and 
urgency signals occur on the air. 

A continuous safety watch is maintained by the Coast Guard at its 
radio stations, and we believe the situation could be readily ascertained from an 
examination of the ni pt logs of several stations. Information covering a 
period of about a week should be sufficient although a longer period might be 
preferable. Specifically, the information desired is a tabulation showing the 
number of times the automatic radio call selector would have been activated over 
the period examined, as illustrated by the occurrence of TTT and XXX messages. 
Such tabulation should show, with respect to each occurrence, the date and time 
(Greenwich civil time), the nature of the call, and the call letters and location of 
the originating station. It would also be helpful if local time at the radio station 
could be shown as well. 

We hope the Coast Guard will be willing to cooperate with us in this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Water E. Matoney, President. 


Unitep States Coast Guarp, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 1, 1954, 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INstiTUTE, INC 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
(Attention of Mr. Walter FE. Maloney, president.) 

Dear Str: Reference is made to your recent letter of February 15, 1955, con- 
cerning the frequency with which the international safety and urgency signals 
occur on the air. 

Enclosed herewith for your information is a tabulation of such signals that were 
logged at Coast Guard radio stations New York (NMY), Boston (NMF), and 
Norfolk (NMN) for the period December 1-10, 1954. 

Very truly yours, 


3 


S. H. Evans, 
Captain, United States Coast Guard, 
Chief, Office of Operations 
(By direction of the Commandant). 
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TTT and XXX calls logged at Coast Guard radio stations NMY (New York), 
NMF or and NMN (Norfolk), Dec. 1-10, 1954 



































Logged at— 
Date and 
: Type of fossa os Local 
(Ger) | message Station of origin : ' time 
NMY | NMF | NMN 

010400 CTT oe... te id beutnbaps Shkbend Bet Midi ddd tadetaed 2300 
0530 Tr. NMD (Cleveland)... --- ee dee ee cae i ie area eae pa 0030 
0536 rrr BE PEN wo hci co de wudab veisebeanerd me . Wah cas = 0036 
0548 rr NMG {Lone Beech, Callf:)......--..--4++-<--5-- Bh ec cietcg hla 0048 
0600 T.e UI 2 oe ere ee ee ee Coe ee es See mie x 0100 
0707 TT. ee Ce en oo See wauaceaueweeat Be ete tl Sate ha 0207 
0800 Ter OEP TENN) |... on as cecasibkunatuwun am amt A 3 2s hie dusntin 0300 
0918 cs. a ne ee inte degen xX x x 0418 
0948 re PO CEE Is ocak wavuccchdecbenmehasoenae xX x x 0448 
1100 TTT NMP (Chicago) _.....---- eS ee ee eens r= a” ere ee 0600 
1218 Tr. I a re rae aap x xX 0718 
1220 TET he ee DO eee eee x aaa xX 0720 
Sei TTT... ae ee loweead x eek: ae 1718 
2248 | TTT PEM IN 5 = rea so ok Sele eos sn speek x Ti rk rake 1748 

020018 | TTT do . x M3 1918 
0019 ck NMY (New MME? 0csncnannectaaaeaden ie Rica~s x 1919 
0052 | TTT | NMG (New Orleans) _- er ere eee | a here 1952 
0148 TT De SS Sie ue San ee nico aaah x x x 2048 
0348 Te. |- ME. hr bbc scabs tne kt uedaamacmese bela xX xX xX 2248 
1218 TT? i. la Ia ae eee ek Nile Cat oak xX ~ x 0718 
2150 TTT Fog NO a ee es ee a, got anne abies 1650 
2318 TTT TD 2 isis beth tics ccldaad enieke } 4 x xX 1818 

030018 A a Be en ane baa xX ce ie 1918 
0148 RT ce RO Ne A ge a ee abet canna Latueked xX a 2048 
0318 PE Ti tee a 8 oe San el a Lee esemeauren a ‘ xX x 2218 
0719 TL. NMD (Cleveland) meee. Pa Meaaesemines Te i indinpalebeeddasude. 0219 
0800 PEP ins 64 a a a | xX x xX 0300 
1000 Nn cere Ba xX xX 0500 
1218 TTT RR i ee Se ee eg et eee - x x 0718 

040205 TTT ppg ON RES | Ore eet Lae are ey Ws. sik 2105 
0218 TTT I ee wna a el Ter i ss s Boscaintees 2118 
0302 TTT DP CNT... 5c cca sebaeesdeinan hipaa tae cna pets 7 2202 
o401| TTT | NMD (Cleveland)...................... che, eae ae se 2301 
0702 PTT NN 56s. de idcino bdebnebnehtueieesda-be x x 0202 
0847 | XXX  . cncnccnscnnceuseanosnconvbebal Sscsmmal de -Shewunerd 0347 
0848 Tr. VCS (Nova Scotia) ---_- a cigs ae ee =e xX 0348 
1018 | TTT ume...5 sae cat Can tcte ame wenden xX p a 0518 
1218 | TTT NMF OR Ac 2k, Zinc wise aetna caed x Bm eek oa 
1538 | TTT i deh ac cmb nomena edhe nwana tam x naiealao ie X 1038 
2218 TTT NMF (Boston) ie EAs ROMA EST He NE: le 4 x x 1718 
2230 Tr. NMD (Cleveland) _- iwc aebaeeteckseace> eee x Sine aaa xX 1730 
2300 ToT PR NG 5 tec ot es ok U2 el bsecammn pewter x 1800 
2335 ok og CR OE ee ae ee scpinacad base adeeh xX 1835 
2349 ee see ans ian iogdhe eae techn ke ee iB ee rg xX 1849 

050018 TTT ST CUNO bE Sk ca ctcnbaneacoe x x bY 1918 
0200 Cr. NMD (Clev eland) ice es a ce SS wine aie Ge i Paainc lan xX 2100 
0320 rT Ie ek dc cee nae ne x x 2200 
0400 Tr obi OS ra one Seen org eked - 2300 
0521 Tce ict < Jidesoancnokecsquacceenne xX Be ere oo 0021 
0548 rr ns eo nant embeemensenasnan lak sienniel mt Bdbacmed 0048 
0648 Se? SS ER ae nar leaden ded - own sanins 0148 
0700 er hs, acdachpbewnndswhnkeawaee B cacscengellesl -Sthaidiaeaic x 0200 
0718 Pe + Qe od a ninsenweb nas A sie x Siaaatat 0218 
0803 TTT Pg Se eee ee 3 x x 0303 
0900 a2 Ne ee icc ck aaeeechnastnseenecas B) SR aie cant ar eiemncetein 0400 
1000 yy wy SE PIO). bo cin. nos eewnewnenedasenenne | xX ‘a x 0500 
1050 | TTT WLC (Michigan) ------- sid taeda aaa aioe ee ic oiste |-------- 0550 
1100 | TTT ON ot ete dcenatemaKnna . Os an EE critics dblespaieacice 0600 
1111 WE Rn Cte EID a0. 3 so ew ccncccsucescecnncn a eee x 0611 
1128 TTT | NMD ilevdané)...2.....5.....0........- bois x x 0628 
1200 | TTT |_....do..... Se ee ateka we. Canaan a 700 
1218 | TTT | NMF (Boston) - Lanitip asc meseniniand ts cpio nde aie xX te 0718 
1451 | TTT WLC (Michigan)______- De pattie aeatinealh . oo cede anne 9951 
1748 TTT | NMY (New York).-- eee eee Batad xX | 1248 
2118 TT Os. ot il De 5 ace ndeniitebeontdncnnbay Or 2h” lio enasheessiibe 1618 
2151 TTT Oe ID iin p cna etcecnunndie chaenecs : oa eee 7 1651 
2218 PT bs i se a a ea odds cian x es x 1718 
2248 ae NMY (New IL ..i-« ewnd eeiigmndihndhas dpehne xX x 2 1748 
2248 TTT | NMG (New DEL...) o.nccckaudseerensedsasened a cen gl cndhdaatole xX 1748 

060018 Yeung! $i... 2. Re renner a Pf xX 1918 
0048 | TTT SERED: BAS, decane bier see nnd xX x x 1948 
0118 TTT | NMG (New Orileans).....-...----- Sa hs i al a ae x 2018 
0318 7. Pe Bin c nicencphes ubocadeiebesnesss wendy & x x 2218 
0419 TTT i ig ee a eee ee ee x 2319 
0451 TTT ae a ae 1 kal dds okaemksaescd 2351 
0500 Tir eae. SR cnanctichs<chenipientnseness~nexke eee x Xx 0000 
0659 Ee no cep ahane Gu sassiaseneawere cihidicltais ssameadawude a 0159 
0850 TTT wnt U COUN IRI os oe tases Seeks ossnncces Te tan bdwaden y 1 0350 
0900 | «=TTT NMP (Chicago)--.-.------- anak ccnavindebulincetsimelinrenake x 0400 
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TTT and XXX calls logged at Coast Guard radio stations N MY (New York) 
NMF (Boston), and NMN (Norfolk), Dec. 1-10, 195 









































Logged at— 
Date and aaa | 
time eee of | Station of origin ponenenieanieeineat Local 
(GCT) essage ” : 4 time 
} NMY | NMF | NMN 
| | 
| | ee 
| | 
SO SIR GOOD «iin o's cw sccccncn sshd ees oe x xX 0718 
ee | RET EON oo. onc siccancuheeceesachinaheanen x at x 0818 
2118 Tre WSC (Tuckerton)__.....______- idadudsaeeene eee x Be Die ak 1618 
2148 Tre DE FE BEER wan atacawnrcaunssadel ae ee sre eis x 1648 
TE Ss acne ad hee cadnicnasnncpcedadmniaascdsdtnackoe ee Sa aot 1748 
2318 Tr, NMG (New Orleans)....___....---.---------_-- RR hake) 5 RRS St oe 1818 
20 | Ee) Cs MOO WIR ns aces soccnsanecneees See ee ee ee 
070018 [TT URE MEO PONE iieiscsacaccenscacasdceucesas Je Cae x a 1918 
0048 or ae Way abe tka teeny kan ~ x : 1948 
0148 | TTT | NMF (Boston)______- sith amcdanbubedgranima arb es oa =< co 2 
0248 | XXX | NMG (New Orleans). swcbibaabinesiec we ae Cee ee 
0418 Tr NMV (Jacksonville)..................-.- -------| x hs Sassen ican 2318 
0811 XxX Be RE CE icieicecncccccccss LJudbadhusaenae “a — me 0311 
0817 aca a a hh a a A oe .) ae x , : 0317 
Ge) wae t.... te aa a Sokol ecw ee oh ae x 0320 
0822 | XXX | WAX (Miami) rebroadcast______- Kashi tatalidae + ie ae is abla il vc 
0856 xxxX a ni ule rama a a dmiuia of 0356 
0900 | XXX | WAX (Miami) rebroadcast_- niivtcsentouasan ae x x 0400 
1001 re VCF (Quebec)-___-.--- ia dain sn 5a ak Rhine Catia dats x cated 0501 
1800 | TTT NMY (New York)-.-- ies cael ae a 1300 
1918 | TTT | NMN4 (Bermuda) baad pl Sicidniesiniee m iba x 1418 
2018 TTT | NMA (Miami)--.---.---- ascatilieaal nonna}oee= ntiacascten fae 1518 
2048; TTT | NMN4 (Bermuda).---- Ee csisishe Sen icceonee Be sicssiceota ee at 1548 
2118 | TTT | NMN (Norfolk)__...---- ; is ~kaadicohs oa Aen 1618 
2218 TTT | NMY (New York)------ eicensietaliaal nak oeenie = | 1718 
2248 | TTT in vannnbsiddnduancekeeeanee ane Ui pickiedoat = A 1748 
2250; TTT | NMG (New Orleans) a a ee - 1750 
mis | TET | MMA Cliows................. Bese edonecadete . oe fae ad 1818 
080018 Tir NMY (New York) x 4 1918 
0048 | TTT NMG (New Orleans) A ‘ ‘soma xX x 1948 
ee os ie dnc cntbecicdeeewuccdsawcksahiiendeaineseases i - 2 2058 
0218 TL. Pee Ce CIID 5. g5 ccc nico cccecesens elites eintte i 2118 
0248 | TTT | NMY (New York)...-.____-- Senet: x es | 2148 
DR ee RB Pi | ee ee sigh. Ue ee , ie | 2234 
O00: 1" Gia bs... Sai aidhis cicada india mctnfephitdenns tatheta X | QRM kata 2301 
0404| TTT | WBL (Buffalo).........-....- resin seid ae , ap eer 
0600 Ter (3: 6, 4) | Seer Healy te. sie xX a a 0100 
1000 Laan IS fa Ss, cninrgke niceanncdaseesaere - TS oO 0500 
is'|. TST De I cinch ttthonankentinceedansnbe i o<0e----| ot 0718 
1248 TTT DE Pe CIID ped codecs deceive conancdicuabasapke 4 iY 0748 
Se). ee 4 | RN I EN we css Sen cc ic deh woe A Ree oie, ce Se 1300 
2218 SU i a hie oath el [an ART ides htnety | 1718 
2300 XXX NMN (Norfolk). ue GeanbaseTteeic aaa ae eae he x 4 1800 
090018 TTT NMY (New York). sGndleddi asia dad. seca ae Gad af) 1918 
0048 | TTT INDE CHONME).....05 24 .06024... x a: x 1948 
no cna nnn GnedS aaanenkagona x x aie 2318 
0550 re. CNP (C: RM 0 os Ste a ae ee Oe x 0050 
0600 Tor | Need Ceew SORE). ......<.. = eps wea ae bheeeadl 0100 
0712 | TTT Wes CO pntihatien sighs name aciesguseibans x disadct ee) 0212 
0800 2. iol a ee ac La ee all ee - x th 0300 
0910 Tre Meh sta, tink oc even oabcaehacikics oe tages ace ade taal xX xX 0410 
0925 | TTT wcc (Chatham) hobs i Riding sk canecoiaeise wanes me Oe ae x 0425 
a ey | Re ere sigan ede x xX | 0448 
1010 Tre | WBL (Buffalo). Fe aria hes nedehebietedamte Taal x tl 0510 
1029 rr NMD (Cleveland) - cy ae EST Saosin x ee 0529 
1218 Ter PON Sk lose d a du nrwkdunstaudgadacemaees $ x x 0718 
1718 err I IR indians ani nctcvimnacewda token aa iaRunbhiie ae x 1218 
1748 rs NMN4 (Bermuda) - Ss ini hiersenguntillinae Nie rece a i az 1248 
1800 | TTT NMY teed ren). ii asaieldadtts ning aba sae eae ne » i aR x 1300 
1805 | XXX |-_....do TR aN ey: : x 63 x 1305 
me). TT | do ip dnunsntsads tndkgedesdneluake : See A ae obeaecad 1648 
2200 | XXX | NMN (Norfolk)-......-.-.---... Sdeebetens stad tetacanien eae eer 
2218 | TTT SET CE ss winndcces cgekucnnenenGamencuerees RES x eens nice 1718 
2248 Ter. ie do ‘ hed aes di Rec a at oz 1748 
100018 TTT NMF (Boston) -_- aks Rather tarde Bkaehne acne L& x x 1918 
Gei tr. i. a i adie int Simi nhdnanaadtdcmuaiion a x ae 2048 
0200 XXX NMA (Miami) Siiucialidr ie tingling ust aeaea ee aabapaliowte Dee” Ree tan Odio 2100 
0448 TTT | NMD (Cleveland) ual bud ow utes te Piukia cule ay tae ez cate Se x 2348 
0600 rrr NMY (New York)----- pin ahadawaknadedreleel merit ae . aa 0100 
0648 TTT NMD (Cleveland) -_-__--- a ec ee ia ee OILS a cs 0148 
0648 | TTT | VCS (Nova Scotia) --- : mathn cee oa ae NC TA eens 0148 
0649 | TTT | VAU/VAR (Nova Scotia) - pe iY mee th 0149 
0718 rrr VAU (Nova Scotia) ---__- i ae xX ‘ | 0218 
1000 XXX NMN (Norfolk) _- : ‘ ; x a i 0500 
1248 TTT | VAU (Nova Scotia) ----- x x Pani 0748 
1249 TTT | VAR (Nova Scotia) - - x | 0749 


; 4 } x 
1311 | TTT | WSL (Amgauretto)__.___- — aetlend doe aa 0811 
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TTT and XXX calls logged at Coast Guard radio stations NMY (New York), 
NMF ee and NMN ew Dec. 1-10, 1954—Continued 
































Dateand| », 4 Logged at— lid 
time nies Station of origin peteremy — 

(CT) NMy | NMF | | NMN | 

—EEEE—EE — ———. —— — — ———+— Ee Oat TE een 
| | | | 

1313 | TTT | VAU (Nova Scotia)..........--.--.---------000- are |QRM| X 0813 
eR PE se oie Gi og) Senn ir: ot X 1218 
1800 | TTT PRU EO EGET on ccnecesseseccauentetilen Oe. FB ie sence ides | 1300 
1818 Tr NMN¢4 (Bermuda) -._-_---___- iste sel hk See x | cain Saint ieee 1318 
1823 | TTT I oo th nn oe a eaieaneemmakcalanan ies ae. | QRM 1325 
5000 | RET | We eee BO)... coven ccee-yoninakabees pthiibhY, ae TM nce | 1510 
OS | DET Feet a ae ces ba | et oe | 1518 
219 | TTT | VAU GNovs Scotia)........™__._.-........... sabeebe sl a: TELE. cc Ne 
2200 | XXX I a ig Sr xX inawtel Ta 1700 
LF Tee ND nn woe niedecwncieckasectgd Lae | op oo. 1718 
ES) RT Fe BG Wren cg ve nocinensivcccnkumauciese Re ENS hoe at 1748 

| | | 

Summary, Dec. 1-10, 19 
| NMY | NMF | NMN 
TTT: | | 
ROIS WRDIN soos hte cesta ec naealwaascuaenp en 28 | 27 4 
NE NG sng cdc ccd sewrmsndennnesaueudunsndquemaninni en oinscedeten 79 | 47 | 95 
IN hahaa dds le stl stca ssi dirhtosmsaciancice noc arnt casi snoschiinie dee 107 | 74 99 
XXx: | | 
III «5. aha eserpaepbe fina unaiedigiaadeb id Selig oon Scum gf Te a 5 
Se as casncdcnabacvetadstcenaieneekahaninisensed seubscsece 13 | 8 | 7 
eunctenll 

NNR... ccc Nieiiciititbabisndanacdeesnenenataniiaanieiiiasalae | 14 | 5 | 12 





ANALYSIS BY TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE INstiruTe, INc., ON THE REPORT OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION ON THE Bretco Auromatic Rapio CALL SFLECTOR 


Contrary to the requirements of H. R. 4090, it is apparent that the Brelco 
automatic radio call selector will not respond simultaneously to and identify 
each of the prfscribed signals in actual practice. It can only respond to one signal 
at a time since only one receiver is employed. The call selector will not identify 
the type of signal received. 

In order to actuate the equipment, it is necessary that the telegraphic sending 
shall be substantially perfect. It is a known fact that there is a wide variation in 
transmitting speeds and spacings used by radio officers. In this connection it 
should be noted that the equipment must be manually adjusted to various code 
transmission speeds for resvonse to the different signals. 

It is evident from the FCC report that the Breleo apparatus will not respond 
with even a fair degree of efficiency in the presence of ambient interference. In 
heavy radio traffic areas, interference will blanket the alerting signals to which 
this device should respond. Heavy atmospheric static found in many parts of the 
world will have the same effect. 

The Breleo call selector responded to an excessive number of “false alarms.”’ 
It is possible and very probable, for example, that combinations of the letter O, 
which is made with three dashes, and otber letters formed with dashes, will set off 
the international safety signal (TTT TTT TTT) selector alarm. 

In areas Where ships and coast stations are working, such combinations of letters 
‘may be sent many times during the ship’s off-watch periods. 

The Breleo radio call selector is not capable of being actuated by the authorized 
international urgency signal (XXX XXX XXX), owing to the limitation in the 
total number of available selector switches. Of the numerous factors contributing 
to the inefficiency of this device, as revealed by the FCC laboratory tests, it 
should be noted the lowest percentage of response occurs to the distress signal and 
the urgency signal, creating reasonable doubt of its value as a safety device. 

Furthermore, the report shows this device is most inefficient during the ship’s 
off-watch (nighttime) hours it is supposed to cover. 
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Mr. Puiuuips. I believe the committee has copies of this material 
before them. For the benefit of the committee, we have added on 
the stenciled copies the words “night’’ and ‘ ‘day, ” in brackets, to 
show when these messages occurred with respect to loc ‘al time. 

Our telecommunications people have made an analysis of the Coast 
Guard tabulation and this is what they find—we use the New York 
area for illustration. ‘The same result takes places with respect to 
the others. 

During the first 10 days of December, 1954, the Coast Guard radio 
station at New York sent only 4 TTT messages of a weather or hydro- 
graphic nature during the nighttime hours (9 p. m. to 9 a. m. local 
time). Those are the hours during which no radio officer watches are 
stood on our United States cargo vessels. These 4 TTT messages 
were actually only 2 messages; the other 2 being repeats of the first 2. 
All other messages sent from this radio station were either sent during 
daytime hours when the radio operator could be on watch, or were 
repeats of a special information message which I will discuss later. 

During this same nighttime period there were 49 other TTT calls 
logged. These came from stations outside of the New York area, 
and could not possibly have had any information of value to ships 
in the vicinity of New York. Let me list a few from the Coast Guard 
tabulation: Demerara, Cleveland, Chicago, Long Beach, Calif., Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and so forth. This means that for a ship in the New 
York area, the call selector would have brought the radio operator 
on watch a minimum of 53 times during the nighttime hours on these 
TTT calls alone. On one of these nights the alarm would have gone 
off 11 times, and on 2 other nights the alarm would have gone off 
10 times each. Although it is hardly necessary, we might add that 
these figures do not include the times the alarm would have brought 
the radio operator on watch during his off-watch periods in the day- 
time hours, or the alerts resulting from other messages to which the 
device would respond. Nor do these figures include the 68 false 
responses in 538 hours of operation on 55 kilocycles testified to by 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

We have no reason to believe that the sponsor of this bill is aware 
that this situation would result. On the other hand, there are others 
interested in this bill who are obviously in a position to know. We 
submit that the very day this legislation is passed the radio officer 
unions will come forward with the quite logical offer to dispense with 
the call selector device. The additional radio operators who would 
have to be put on the ships just to run it, would relieve the owners 
from the equipment requirement called for in the legislation. 

I will now discuss those very few special purpose messages which 
were sent out by the Coast Guard radio station at New York during 
the night-time hours. The two messages which were either storm 
warnings or hydrographic messages were handled in accordance with 
standard procedure. They were transmitted once upon receipt, a 
second time following the first silence period for single operator ships, 
and again on the regularly scheduled hydrographic broadcast for the 
station. Any radio operator on a cargo vessel has these messages 
available to him at times when he is on watch. No call selector device 
is needed. 

In addition to the foregoing, we find that another group of TTT 
messages were logged. These occurred at 1800 GMT, and 0600 
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GMT on the dates of December 7, 8, 9, and 10. There were all re- 
peats of a single information message. This message advised that a 
42-foot ketch called the Inregard was considered overdue on a voyage 
from Montauk Point, N. Y., to St. Thomas, V. I. It gave a descrip- 
tion of the vessel and asked all vessels to be on the lookout for it. 

This message was sent out by the Coast Guard area commander on 
December 7 to the Coast Guard radio station at New York, Norfolk, 
and Miami. These stations were given instructions to transmit it 
twice daily in accordance with the following schedule: New York, 
0600 and 1800 Greenwich mean time; Norfolk, 1000 and 2200 Green- 
wich mean time; Miami, 1200 and 1400 Greenwich mean time. 

The New York station sent this message out six times as a TTT 
(safety) message, and once as an XXX (urgent) message. 

Both the Norfolk and Miami stations treated this as an “urgent” 
message, and prefixed its transmission with the XXX signal. Alto- 
gether, this same message was logged by the several stations 12 differ- 
ent times. Obviously, it appeared on the air more than that. It was 
the only urgent or XXX message recorded at any of the stations which 
could have had a local interest. It is obvious that any cargo vessel 
would have received this message during normal watch periods, and 
that the effect of the call selector device would have been only to 
create a half dozen or more needless alerts during off-watch periods on 
every American cargo vessel along the Atlantic Coast. 

There is one other aspect of this matter noted in our prepared state- 
ment to which we wish to call attention. This is contained in items 
5 and 6, commencing on page 4. 

5. Changes in the marine telegraph safety system should only be undertaken 
after careful consideration by recognized authorities in this field. We have no 
information indicating that the equipment and practices prescribed by inter- 
national agreements and regulations of the Federal Communications Commission 
to carry out this important aspect of maritjme safety are deficient, unreliable, or 
unsatisfactory in any respect. 

6. Even if our Government should depart from long-established international 
procedure and require general alerting for the several purposes proposed, a device 
of the kind proposed would not be necessary. The means is presently available 
through the autoalarm which is already required and in use on the vessel. All that 
is necessary would be to authorize transmission of the autoalarm signal preceding 
the transmission of urgency and safety signals. This could be prescribed by the 
FCC following proper international coordination, and no legislation is required. 
This, incidentally, would place all vessels on the same safety level, and the benefits 
and/or burden thereof would not be limited to vessels of the American flag. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes our comments on the bill itself. 
However, we would like to submit for the record a brief analysis of 
the FCC laboratory tests which has been made by the Institute’s 
Telecommunications Committee. This analysis, among other things, 
shows that the proposed device will not respond simultaneously to 
and identify each of the particular prescribed signals as called for in 
the bill; that it requires substantially perfect sending and favorable 
conditions of interference—in other words, abnormal conditions, in 
order to operate with even a fair degree of efficiency, and that it re- 
sponded to an excessive number of false alarms. 

Our Telecommunications Committee has prepared one more docu- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, which, because of its importance, we wish to read 
into the record. It is “Comment on Statements of the American 
Radio Association, CIO, made in support of H. R. 4090, believed mis- 
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leading by the Telecommunications Committee of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, Ine.” 

We believe some of those comments to be seriously misleading and 
in great need of correction, particularly with regard to those aspects 
which are derogatory to the steamship industry. I would like to read 
the statement, if I may. 

Mr. Harris. You are talking now about the statement of June 1? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. The statement of June 1. 

The testimony of the representative of the American Radio Asso- 
ciation, CIO, has been given careful consideration. It appears to boil 
down to 2 or 3 major contentions to the effect that (1) the proposed 
call selector device is needed for “preventive safety’? and national- 
defense purposes, and (2) that the shipowners are laggards with re- 
spect to maritime safety, and the FCC “stick-in-the-muds”’ because 
they do not support this legislation. These major contentions are 
developed by means of numerous misleading statements. Outstand- 
ing examples are discussed below. This is not to be taken, however, 
as concurrence on our part with other statements of the proponents 
not discussed herein. 

1. To provide greater safety through approaching the matter along the lines 
of preventative measures, we asked that changes be made in the provisions of 
the predecessor bill, ete. 

AMMI comment: Only 2 of the 5 signals to which the device will 
respond, urgency (XXX XXX XXX) and safety (TTT TTT TTT) 
signals, have any direct relation to preventive safety. The disruptive 
result and lack of necessity for applying general alerting to these 
signals are thoroughly discussed in a statement submitted by the 
AMMI. It is also shown that even if it should be found desirable 
for all ships to be alerted every time one of these signals is transmitted, 
the ships already carry an autoalarm device which can perform this 
alerting function, if appropriately authorized. The other three 


_signals to which this device will respond are not preventive safety. 


Response to the ship’s call letters is a commercial function; response 
to S OS is duplication of a function being satisfactorily performed by 
the autoalarm; and response to a coded emergency signal for national 
defense is a shot in the dark at a function which appears to have been 
thrown into the bout with a hope that it would give the Defense 
Department some grounds on which to support the bill. 

2. The FCC along with the entire maritime industry has been content to stand 
pat on the old autoalarm system, for over a quarter of a century unimproved 
except in minor respects. 

AMMI comment: Any deficiencies attributed to the present auto- 
alarm because of radio propagation, static, and other external forces 
are just as applicable to the proposed selective call alarm device. As 
a matter of fact, new technical specifications for the autoalarm were 
supported by both the FCC and industry at the Safety of Life at Sea 
Conference, London, 1948, and have been adopted internationally. 
A significant change is contained in regulation 11 (v), chapter IV of 
the Safety Convention, which provides that the autoalarm in the 
presence of atmospheric or interfering signals shall— 
automatically adjust itself to that within a reasonably short time it approaches 
the condition in which it can most readily distinguish the alarm signal. 

Improved autoalarm devices incorporating this and other features 
are now undergoing type tests by the FCC. All new and replacement 
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installations will meet these new conditions. Such features are not 
incorporated in the proposed call selector device, and when Commis- 
sioner Webster of the FCC outlined various measures which would 
have to be taken to ensure operational reliability comparable to the 
present autoalarm, he was accused by these proponents of asking 
‘more than is frankly necessary.” 

3. We have always felt that to adequately provide for this eventuality, a 
continuous human radio watch should be maintained by at least three radio 
officers. This is the practice abroad Navy vessels, but that approach was rejected 
in the maritime industry. * * * What’s more, the Navy is not sitting on its 
hands with respect to electronics process but continues to install more modern 
electronics apparatus aboard its vessels. * * * 

AMMI comment: There is no basis for reasonable comparison of 
commercial with military vessels. There is no more point in adopting 
Navy electronics equipment standards than there would be to placing 
guns aboard commercial vessels because they are carried on battle- 
ships; and no more point to adopting Navy manning standards than 
there would be to adopt military standards of pay and hours of work. 
Nevertheless, we do not know of any navigational or communication 
devices of a safety nature in general use by the Navy which are not 
also voluntarily in use in the merchant marine. 

4. Certainly the few dimes a day that any piece of equipment costs is not a 
reasonable argument * * *, 

AMMI comment: The cost of the device itself is not ascertainable 
because none has been manufactured. The stated cost of not much 
more than $1,600 to $1,700 for the new device (which incorporates 5 
selectors) is obviously questionable when the known cost of the device 
containing only 1 selector unit was at least $1,650, 5 years ago. 
Maintenance figures are not available. However, as we have shown, 
the major cost is in the forced hiring of additional personnel which 
might well exceed $20,000 per ship per year. Even if this were not 
the case, the overtime cost of answering false and other alarms of little 
or no use to the vessel would result in an additional operating cost of 
$30 to $40 per day. 

5. The maritime industry is slow to adopt new methods, and is frankly loath 
to put new equipment aboard no matter how little it costs. 


AMMI comment: The maritime industry voluntarily installed 
direction-finding equipment 20-25 years in advance of this becoming 
a required installation. The industry has voluntarily installed radar, 
depth sounders, loran, gyrocompasses and gyropilots, etc. None of 
these equipments is required by law, and they have been installed 
voluntarily for navigational purposes and preventive safety. For 
communication purposes they have voluntarily carried high-frequency 
communications equipment. 

The maritime industry has been a strong supporter of the Govern- 
ment-industry organization known as the Radio Technical Commission 
for Marine Services (RTCM), which was mentioned previously in 
this hearing, since its formation in 1947. They have been active 
participants in the RTCM and have supported its work with financial 
contributions. The objective of the RTCM is “to advance the art 
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and science of marine services through the investigation of the tech- 
nical phases of all available or potential applications of the telecommu- 
nications art, their coordination with allied arts, and the adoption 
thereof to recognized requirements.” Among other things, the 
RTCM has been studying methods of enhancing the safety of naviga- 
tion by providing a rapid means for shipmasters to exchange identifica- 
tion and navigational information by voice radio from bridge- to-bridge. 
Such procedure could be used with radar in avoiding collisions. The 
radio operator organization which now urges adoption of this legisla- 
tion on the grounds of preventive safety has forced shipowners to 
remove radiotelephone equipments from the bridges of their vessels, 
and have established conditions of operation which prevent use of 
voice radio for navigational safety, on-scene communication in rescue 
operations, and similar safety applications which bear no threat 
whatsoever to the job security of radio officers. 

6. * * * the process of corpses continues. I keep seeing men in New York, 
the biggest port in the country, whom I never see again. Aboard the steamship 
Mormackite, aboard the steamship Southern Districts, only in the last few months, 
I might say. These are men who are not walking the earth today (Record, p. 165). 

AMMI comment: It appears to be implied that use of the call 
selector device might somehow have prevented loss of life in connec- 
tion with these two marine disasters. Both of these vessels were 
overcome by heavy seas without sufficient advance warning for the 
radio officer to send out a distress message. We have no record of the 
radio equipment carried by the steamship Southern Districts, but the 
steamship Mormackite was equipped with the latest electronic com- 
munications and safety devices. The steamship Mormackite be- 
longed to a steamship company which has been forced to remove 
radiotelephone equipments located on the bridge for use by the master 
in emergency situations as described in item 5 above. Whether in this 
instance the master would have had time to call for assistance over the 
radiotelephone before the capsizing of the vessel can, of course, not 
be proven. However, it must be obvious that having such telephone 
equipment available would have given the vessel more opportunity 
to seek assistance than the call selector device which is only a receiver 
and incapable of transmitting a call for help. 

7. What happened to the lifeboat radio transmitters that were used aboard the 
United States merchant marine ships during World War II by order of the United 
States Navy at the end of the hostilities * * *. We witnessed the obscene 
spectacle of their hasty removal * * * to save the cost of their maintenance and 
repalr. 

AMMI Comment: The shipowners were ordered by the Govern- 
ment to remove these Government-owned equipments from the vessels 
they were operating. A letter addressed by the War Shipping 
Authority to all agents of War Shipping Authority vessels on Novem- 
ber 26, 1945, directed the removal of portable radio transmitters for 
lifeboats from all freight vessels not carrying more than 12 passengers. 
The text of this letter in its entirety is attached. 

Mr. Harris. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
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War SHIPPING AUTHORITY, 
New York, N. Y., November 26, 1945. 


To: All agents of War Shipping Authority vessels. 
Attention: Operating managers. 
Subject: Portable radio transmitters. 

Portable radio transmitters are to be removed from all freight vessels that do- 
not carry more than 12 persons as passengers. 

The transmitters are to be sent to the local War Shipping Authority warehouse 
with a property removal notice declaring them surplus property. 

Martin I. GoopMAN 
Marine Superintendent for Operations, Atlantic Coast District. 


Mr. Puiuures. Facts in the matter are that, following the removal 
of the obsolete wartime equipments, the industry together with the 
Government supported the adoption internationally of improved 
lifeboat radio equipment as required equipment and they are presently 
installed aboard all merchant ships. Furthermore, the industry 
supported the adoption of national standards even higher (thus, 
more costly) than the improved equipment requirements called for 
by international regulations. 

In closing, I wish to inform the committee there is in the audience 
a number of the members of the institute’s telecommunications com- 
mittee. Our industry has been greatly concerned over this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, and as evidence of this great interest this representative 
group of steamship people have come to Washington to be present 
at each stage of this hearing, and to be helpful to the committee if 
desired. 

This is the third time they have come down here at some con- 
siderable expense and inconvenience to their companies, and I would 
just like to introduce them to the committee. 

I would like to have the gentlemen stand up and I will start at the 
left and introduce Mr. Arthur Miller, of the Atlantic Refining Co. of 
Philadelphia; Mr. Bill Simon, of the United Fruit Co., New York; 
Mr. William Madsen of the Gulf Oil Co., Marcus Hook; Mr. Eric 
Roberts, of the Texas Co., New York; Mr. Harry Cornell, of the Esso 
Shipping Co.; and now I will come to Mr. Victor, the third gentleman, 
and I will teli you that Mr. Victor is manager of the radio department 
of the Moore-McCormack Line. Last year’s record contains a letter: 
submitted by this company on this bill. This company has had 
considerable experience with the basic device which is at issue here, 
and I would like to say that Mr. Victor is available for any questioning 
by any of the committee members on either this letter which is in last 
vear’s record, and which we understand is to be inserted in the record 
by the Pacific American Steamship Association, or the past experience 
they may have had with this equipment. 

We feel he is an expert witness. I wish to make him available to 
you for any wishes you may have. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Phillips. We are glad to 
have your appearance this morning manifesting your interest in the 
proposed legislation before this committee and the Congress. Does 
that complete your statement, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Puiuturps. Yes. I wish to thank the committee for the oppor- 
tunity I have been given of presenting our views, and I will be glad to 
answer, or try to answer, any questions that the committee may have. 

Mr. Harris. I would like to acknowledge, on behalf of my col- 
leagues, the presence of a former member of the committee, Judge 
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Rabin of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. We are glad 
to have you with us. You are always welcome to the committee. 

Mr. Hinsuaw. I suggest that the letter that has been referred to as 
having been placed in the previous record be incorporated at this time 
and placed in this record so that it will be available to us in our 
hearing. 

Mr. Harris. It has already been included in the hearing. Refer- 
ence can be made to it. 

Mr. HinsHaw. It is not in this hearing. 

Mr. Puruurrs. It is going to be put in by Mr. Dewey of the Pacific 
American Steamship Association, but he says for the purpose of 
sequence he is perfectly willing to have it put in at this point, and I 
have the letter here. 

Mr. Harris. Will you identify the letter? 

Mr. Puiturps. Yes. It is a letter from the Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Inc., dated May 7, 1954, addressed to the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on the subject 
“Automatic Radio Call Selector, H. R. 6004.” That is the number 
of the bill of the preceding session. 

Mr. Harris. And the letter is signed by whom? 

Mr. Puiuuirs. Mr. L. B. Victor, manager, radio department. 

Mr. Harris. Without objection, it will be received. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


[Source: House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Hearings on H. R. 6004, 83d Congress, p. 42] 


Moore-McCormack Lines, INc., 
New York, N. Y., May 7, 1954. 
Subject: Automatic radio call selector H. R. 6004. 
To: American Merchant Marine Institute, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN: During 1947, a radio instrument known as the Breleo-McCoffin 
call alarm was offered to the Moore-McCormack Lines. It was claimed by the 
manufacturer that this device would respond to the ship’s call letters and actuate 
a bell to alert an off-watch operator upon receiving the vessel’s code call letters. 
Also, that it would be of great commercial advantage inasmuch as cargo vessels 
carrying 1 radio operator maintain a manual watch 8 hours per day and the 
remaining 16 hours are covered by the compulsory autoalarm for safety purposes. 
It was advanced that messages, addressed to vessels proceeding between Atlantic 
coast ports, transmitting orders to change destination, or requesting information 
of urgent nature relating to cargo, repairs, etc., may in many cases be delivered 
hours earlier by the use of a ship’s call alarm. The advancement of delivery of 
one of these messages could result in the saving of a sum greater than the initial 
cost of the ship’s call alarm. In view of the possibility of such operational savings, 
35 Breleo call alarms units were purchased for the Moore-McCormack cargo 
vessels. 

The automatic radio call selector, generally known as the Brelco-McCoffin call 
alarm, is a device containing a radio receiver preset to two fixed frequencies, one 
of which is inoperative while the other is being used. This receiver passes all 
radio signals and static discharges received on the fixed frequency in use to a 
system of relays connected to a series of switches which can be set to the vessel’s 
call letters or any other combination of dots and dashes not exceeding a total of 
26 individual dots or dashes or any combination of both. When a series of dots 
or dashes corresponding to the preset switches are received, an alarm bell is 
actuated and continues to ring until a release button is pressed. This call alarm 
appeared to be very promising, but after our experience with 35 units during the 
past 5 years, we have changed our opinion in regard to its reliability. This 
change of opinion is due to shortcomings which were not apparent and were not 
reported to us during the first 2 years following the installations on our cargo 
vessels. 

During 1949, it was found that about 50 percent of the call alarms on the 
Moore-McCormack vessels were inoperative due to mechanical failure. The 
main cause of mechanical failure was remedied by substituting parts made to our 
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specifications. This action improved the mechanical reliability of the equipment, 
but it was found that interference from other radio transmission or noise from 
static frequently disrupted the sequence of the dots and dashes set up on the 
selector, and prevented it from performing its function. The problem of static 
can be counteracted to some extent by use of a sensitivity control which can be 
set according to the noise level. However, by setting this control to a low level, 
the effective range of the instrument is proportionately shortened and its opera- 
tional value materially affected. We have no way of knowing what proportion of 
the time the device has been successful in responding to initial calls since the 
coastal stations have been instructed to continue to call our vessels far in excess 
of the normal procedure on occasions when we have important messages to get 
through. 

Such special handling in connection with important messages has been necessi- 
tated by frequent failure of vessels using this device to respond to routine calls. 
We might add that many of these cases involved relatively short distances with 
the vessels being en route from one port to another along the Atlantic coast. 

In addition to the call alarm’s failure to operate from causes traced to interfer- 
ences and mechanical weakness, it has on occasion also suffered from another 
annoying defect, that is false alarms. For example, in a report by John J. Rowe, 
Jr., radio operator of the steamship Mormacmail, he reported 12 false alarms 
during a 2-week period. Ina report by C. W. Faust, radio operator of the steam- 
ship Mormackite, he states ‘fone call alarm was registered, no communications 
established with calling station, probably false alarm.” 

The writer has had many years of experience as a marine radio operator, dating 
back to 1919. During this period he has copied, or has been involved in, innumer- 
able distress messages and situations. It is his opinion that the proposed auto- 
matic call alarm could not supplement or replace the autoalarm in summoning 
aid to a vessel in need of immediate assistance. 

If this porposed device is installed on United States vessels it would in effect 
limit the number of vessels responding to a distress call originating from a United 
States vessel so equipped. Ships under foreign flags carrying the autoalarm, by 
international regulations, may not be alerted by a device transmitting a distress 
call which differs from the internationally prescribed autoalarm signal. 

Several years ago one of our vessels, the steamship Mormacroy, stood by the 
British tanker Adellen for 3 days, after which the crew was removed from the dis- 
abled tanker. We understand that the sponsor of this proposed legislation has 
referred to the use of the call alarm in connection with this distress incident. 
The call alarm was net used in summoning aid for the Adellen and was used only 
to call the radio operz tor of the steamship Mormacroy at the times he went off 
watch during the 3 days’ period. Both vessels were in clear sight of each other 
during the period, and the same results were accomplished by the Mormacroy by 
means of a flashing light. Also, flag hoists were used as means of communication. 

In our view this incident serves only to confirm that the existing distress system 
satisfactorily served to bring the two vessels together, and that once together, 
vessels have available and will use, various means of maintiaining contact with 
one another including searchlights, whistles, flag hoists, flares, etc. 

We do not feel that any selective calling equipment should be mandatory inas- 
much as existing autoalarm equipment fulfills the safety requirements involving 
distress at sea, and we feel that the telegraph call alarm is purely a device of some 
commercial value which cannot be relied on implicitly but which offers the chance 
for the saving of operational expense, when operative. 

In conclusion, we wish to go on record as opposing compulsory installation of 
another piece of equipment for a function which already is covered by the existing 
autoalarm equipment. 

Moore-McCormack Lings, INc., 
By L. B. Vicror, 
Manager, Radio Department. 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. I have several questions in mind this morning, but I do 
not feel right about taking the time, especially since the subject was 
well covered at the time “Commissioner Webster was here. I con- 
sumed much time on that occasion. I hesitate to take time this 
morning. 

Mr. Douutver. I just want to emphasize a remark in the last of the 
statement on page 8, wherein you call attention to the fact that this 
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proposed device in this bill is subject to the same electronic limitations 
as other devices are, and subject to interference by disturbances in the 
atmosphere; in other words, it has no magic in the electronics field; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Puiuuirs. That is correct, sir, and we even go further and say 
that this device is not even as good as the improved autoalarm devices 
which are presently on the ships, from a technical point of view of 
avoiding interference, and so forth. 

Mr. Dotutver. Is it a fair summary of your statement to say that 
in your opinion this device is not necessary for additional safety 
at sea? 

Mr. Puituips. That is quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Douutver. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Harris. .Thank you very much, Mr. Phillips. We are very 
glad to have had your testimony here this morning. 

We have Mr. Robert F. Donoghue on the list as a witness. Mr. 
Donoghue is a representative of the Pacific American Tank Ship 
Association here in Washington. 

Mr. Dewey. Mr. Donoghue is not here. My name is Ralph B. 
Dewey, Pacific American Steamship Association. 

Mr. Harris. We have you as the next witness, Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. Dewey. I have discussed the matter with Mr. Donoghue. 
He is unavoidably out of town today and I am authorized to speak 
in behalf of his association. 

I will identify that participation at the time I testify. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. We will be glad to have your testimony, 
then, at this time. 

Mr. Dewey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Do you have a statement of Mr. Donoghue you wish 
to include in the record? 

Mr. Dewey. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harris. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH B. DEWEY, PACIFIC AMERICAN STEAM- 
SHIP ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dewey. The Pacific American Steamship Association is a 
nonprofit association and represents the 12 principal American ship 
operators on the Pacific coast. My appearance here is for the purpose 
of expressing the unqualified opposition of our member steamship 
lines to H. R. 4090, a bill to amend part II of title III of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, so as to require the employment of an extra 
radio officer on cargo vessels or in lieu thereof the compulsory installa- 
tion of an automatic radiotelegraph call selector. 

I likewise am authorized to say that the Pacific Tank Ship Associa- 
tion, represented in W ashington by Mr. Robert F. Donoghue, com- 
prising the principal American tank ship operators on the Pacific 
coast, also subscribe to my statement and support its contents and 
likewise urge the opposition to the bill. 


COST 


This legislation would require the employment of two or more 
qualified radio operators aboard cargo ships of the United States 
where only one such operator is now required. 
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Mr. O’Hara. You mean by that per ship? 

Mr. Dewey. Per ship. 

In addition, radio operators on cargo vessels would be required to 
maintain a continuous around-the-clock watch at all times the vessel 
is at sea, as opposed to the current requirement of only 8 hours watch 
out of 24. As a practical matter, three operators would be required 
to maintain a continuous watch. The expense of hiring two more 
radio operators on cargo vessels and the expense of keeping a con- 
tinuous 24-hour watch—much of it at overtime rates of pay—could 
cost the operators of an average American cargo vessel at least 
$12,000 or more per year in straight-time wages plus an estimated 
$3,500 additional overtime pay and $2,500 for welfare and fund per 
year for the 2 additional operators. In other words, the radio room 
in a cargo ship would increase in cost from about $8,500 per year to 
nearly $26,500 per year by the terms of this legislation. This is quite 
a disadvantage to ask the American operator to assume in the face 
of low-cost foreign competition. 

At this point I would like to add the following paragraph which 
bears upon this business of competition with foreign-flag lines. 

One facet of this problem should not be ignored, and that is that 
the cost to the American taxpayers arising out of the application of 
this legislation to subsidize vessels. As the members of this com- 
mittee are well aware, operating subsidies are paid on the basis of 
parity between American- and foreign-flag operators. It is quite 
apparent that American operators who by this legislation were forced 
to hire 2 more radio men and to maintain a 24-hour shipboard radio 
watch at a cost of $26,000 per year, for example, would be reimbursed 
under their subsidy contract. 

For the 260 vessels currently operating under the Maritime Admin- 
istration subsidy program this hardly can be considered an insignificant 
increase in the annual subsidy appropriations. 

Shipowners, however, are given an opportunity to avoid this costly 
annual expense if they will but purchase and install aboard their cargo 
vessel a device known as an automatic radio telegraph call selector. 

The increased cost arising out of this legislation, however, would 
pale into insignificance if safety of life at sea were being materially 
improved. 


BUT SAFETY AT SEA IS NOT MATERIALLY IMPROVED 


Expert witnesses from both Government and industry have already 
testified in previous similar legislation that this device is not necessary 
for safety at sea. The statements of the Coast Guard, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Commerce Department and the Defense 
Department in testimony on a similar bill (H. R. 6004) in the 83d Con- 
gress on May 3, 1954, point out that the present mandatory autoalarm 
device is more than adequate from the safety standpoint to receive 
distress calls and cyclone warnings on off-watch hours. Any time the 
radio operator is not on duty, the present compulsory autoalarm device 
alerts the operator to answer on the distress frequency (500 kilocycles) 
so as to determine the proximity of any distress call and determine 
whether or not the vessel is in a position to assist. 
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Even the majority report on H. R. 6004 (H. Rept. 1906, 83d Cong.) 
expresses doubt on this score, and concludes: 


The availability of this equipment on American ships might make an important 
contribution to safety on the high seas. 


DUPLICATES EXISTING EQUIPMENT 


The general specifications of this call selector are set forth in the 
legislation. It is to be capable of receiving and identifying calls 
in Morse code on both 500-kiloeyele and 836- kilocyele frequencies 
The device is designed to receive five different signals—namely, ship 
station call (ship call letters), international distress signal (S O S), 
international safety signal (TTT), international urgency signal 
(XXX), and any other predetermined code which is desired. Of 
these 5 communication signals, however, only 1 is recognized as 
essential to safety of life at sea—namely, the SOS frequency. But 
this frequency is now and has been for 30 years on a 24-hour alert by 
reason of an automatic alarm device which must, by international 
agreement, be installed on cargo vessels of all nations having less that 
two operators. In other words, the device which this legislation 
forces upon the industry duplicates existing equipment for receiving 
distress calls. 


BYPASSES INTERNATIONAL SAFETY AND COMMUNICATION 
CONVENTIONS 


Telecommunications standards aboard merchant ships throughout 
the world are determined by international agreement. Section 922 
of the International Radio Regulations requires that any distress 
calls and urgent cyclone warnings must be preceded by the autoalarm 
signal, and all United States vessels meet this requirement. The 
proposition to compel the purchase and installation of an automatic 
radiotelegraph call selector capable of receiving additional calls has 
never come up for consideration at international meetings of safety 
of life at sea. However, international regulations could be amended 
at any time to permit messages of lesser urgency to be preceded by 
the autoalarm signal. 


RADAR AND OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES NOT COMPULSORY 


Other electronic devices have been developed for shipboard safety 
in the past 15 years, but their installation has been on a voluntary 
basis. Perhaps the most classic examples are radar, loran and depth 
sounding devices. These devices, widely recognized as making major 
contributions to safety at sea, are not compulsory on United States 
flag merchant vessels. For at least 20 years prior to the invention of 
loran (electronic radio direction finding device), there existed on most 
merchant ships a device known as RDF, which permits vessels to 
determine their positions at sea along coastlines by means of radio 
fixes. RDF was not made compulsory on cargo ships until it had 
been tested and used for a great many years. It was adopted as a 
compulsory installation by the International Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention of 1948. The automatic call selector should likewise 
serve the same apprenticeship. 
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BYPASSES FEDERAL LAW 


The Communications Act of 1934 already provides a procedure for 
analysis and approval of electronic equipment of this kind. Section 
602 (e) specifically provides for method of proceeding to get approval 
of equipment in the field of marine radio. Passage of this legislation 
would in a sense be bypassing this section of the act. 

I do not think enough has been made about the confusion that could 
arise aboard a merchant vessel with this device at its present stage. 


CONFUSION COULD JEOPARDIZE VESSEL’S ALERTNESS TO DISTRESS CALLS 


The general alerting of merchant vessels to messages that are less 
than distress urgency can be very confusing. For example, the safety 
signal (TTT) is “used to transmit important weather and navigational 
messages. Coast Guard and Navy radio stations often transmit these 
messages many times. The radio operator on ships having one of 
these new automatic call selectors would be continuously alerted dur- 
ing offwatch periods (3.39 hours) to answer up on repetitious non- 
urgent messages, many of which are only of interest to ships in the 
immediate vicinity of the shore radio station, and many of which 
might already have been received by the ship during onwatch hours. 
Such confusion could jeopardize the main purpose of receiving dis- 
tress calls. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST AMERICAN-FLAGE OPERATOR 


Foreign-flag vessels and certain vessels owned by the United States 
Government would not be required to comply with this legislation. 
If, in fact, safety at sea is the purpose to be served by this legislation, 
then we question why certain Government vessels have been excluded. 
Safety at sea is indivisible and is not truly accomplished unless all 
vessels, including foreign flag have common equipment which can 
communicate with each other. Without the inclusion of these vessels, 
it is our view that maritime safety is being fostered on a hit-or-miss 
basis. 


5-SIGNAL DEVICE IS UNTRIED: PREVIOUS 2-SIGNAL MODEL FOUND 
UNSATISFACTORY 


The automatic radiotelegraph call selector, specified in the pro- 
posed legislation, has to our knowledge not been made available on 
the commercial market. We believe it would be inappropriate, dan- 
gerous, and premature for Congress to order the installation aboard 
ships of an unknown, undeveloped, and untried piece of equipment. 

So far to date, we in the industry don’t know what this 5-signal 
equipment looks like or whether it will work under practical operating 
conditions. The only evidence we have that anyone has ever built 
such a device is from a news story in the New York Times of July 12 
1954, wherein a demonstration was reportedly held on Brelco Co. 
premises and attended only by company officials, labor leaders, a 
member of the press and friends of the manufacturer. This was 
apparently a family affair. To our knowledge, not a single ship 
operator, communications-equipment manufacturer, or FCC official 
was invited to this demonstration. 
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This association is aware, however, of a more simplified form of 
device as specified in the legislation. This simplified device has been 
manufactured by the Brelco Co., and we are informed that the Moore- 
McCormack Lines, a member of our association, which purchased 
35 of these units, found the device was mechanically defective and 
served no purpose as regards safety at sea. Actually, the Moore- 
McCormack Lines initially purchased the device for commercial 
reasons, and as they point out, even this purpose was not adequately 
served. This information is spelled out in a letter filed with the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and included in the 
record of May 3, 1954 on H. R. 6004, 83d Congress. 

The letter to which I refer already was inserted in the record in 
Mr. Phillips’ testimony. 


COST OF MANUFACTURE UNKNOWN 


The cost of the device is as yet unknown. The manufacturers of 
the Brelco device in the hearings on May 3, 1954, refer to the price 
of $1,650 for the earlier version of their equipment. No reference is 
made to the cost of the more elaborate equipment specified in H. R. 
4090. If the price were to be $3,500, which is the lowest estimate of 
several marine communications authorities (opinions vary all the way 
up to $10,000 per unit), and opinions vary all the way up to $10,000 
installed, the cost to the owners of 1,200 merchant cargo ships under 
the United States flag could be $4,200,000 plus installation and 
maintenance cost, to say nothing of overtime for answering all the 
alarm calls. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that United States operators 
are having a hard enough time competing with foreign operators 
without adding any additional costs which their foreign competitors 
need not assume. Intercoastal vessels, barely able to compete with 
transcontinental railroads now, would be particularly burdened 
competitively. 

I would like to elaborate on that point. You gentlemen are charged 
with the responsibility for Interstate and Foreign Commerce. While 
we do have in the Congress a Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries it seems to me extremely important that the members of 
this committee likewise should concern themselves with that phase 
of interstate commerce carried on by the intercoastal steamship 
vessels. I say ‘carried on.’’ It is almost carried out in a pine box. 

Intercoastal ships before the war carried 7 to 8 million tons per 
annum between the 2 coasts of our countries. They carried it in 150 
fine cargo ships. 

At the present time there are only 50 of these vessels remaining and 
a large number of those, the future of those, is seriously in doubt. 

Since 1950 a number of companies have gone out of business. It is 
a break-even proposition at best. 

Those who remain, and even those who have participated since the 
war, particularly those who remain, stay in it only in the hope that 
things will get better, that maybe the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will quit giving the railroads rates which cut the heart out of 
the intercoastal water business. 

They keep hoping; there are only a few left with hope in their hearts. 
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Every single cost item is so closely watched that I suggest for your 
consideration that even the installation of a device such as this, plus 
its attendant overtime costs, could be a significant factor in the 
decision together with, of course, other factors, such as whether an 
intercoastal company remains in business or not. 


SUMMARY 


Aside from cost factors, however, it is our contention that this 
legislation is unnecessary, inappropriate, unwarranted, and does not 
serve the cause of safety at sea. It forces upon the American ship- 
owner a device which duplicates existing equipment and which is 
untested and untried. We earnestly suggest that this legislation be 
tabled until such time as a clearer showing of its need can be demon- 
strated. 

Mr. Chairman, just in order that the record might be complete, [ 
would like to insert with your kind permission at this time, an article 
on the subject of this particular piece of legislation which was in the 
Baltimore Sun on Sunday, June 5, 1955, entitled “Seamen Oppose 
Move To Put Radio Call Selectors on Ships.” 

This article was written by Miss Helen Delich, maritime reporter 
for the Baltimore Sun and whose reputation nationwide is well known. 

Mr. Harris. The committee will receive it. We will go over the 
entire article and include it in the record unless there are objections. 

Mr. Dewey. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Harris. I say that because some members of the committee 
might object to including it in the record in view of some other articles 
which have appeared on this subject. 

_ Mr. Dewey. With that qualification, sir, I would like to introduce 
it. 

Mr. Harris. Verv well. 

(The article referred to above was placed in the committee files.) 

Mr. Harris. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Dewey. Yes, for which I thank you. 

Mr. Roarrs. I want to know whether the two pages listed as an 
appendix will be included? 

Mr. Harris. It was included as part of the record in connection 
with Mr. Phillips’ testimony. It is part of the record. 

Anything further? 

Mr. DotuincEeR. On page 6 you state “Actually, the Moore- 
McCormack Lines initially purchased the device for commercial 
reasons, and as they point out, even this purpose was not adequately 
served.” 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Dewey. The device had two channels on it. I think Mr. 
Victor, who is so familiar with this particular device, can tell you more. 
I speak only by reference to the testimony of last year. Mr. Victor 
can correct me. 

I understand the device had 2 different channels, 1 of which had 
the ship’s own call signals, and for that purpose the vessel could be 
reached during off-watch hours in order that orders to the vessel of 
a commercial nature, diversion of the vessel or instructions to the 
master, might reach the ship during off-watch hours so that there 
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would not be a 14- to 16-hour delay in getting a message to the vessel, 
which could be costly. 

That delay could be costly, and my understanding is they heped to 
avoid cost during off-watch hours. 

Mr. Do.iincer. What is the purpose for mentioning this and 
underscoring ‘“‘commercial?”’ 

Mr. Dewey. The contention of the legislation has been primarily 
safety of life at sea. The device in its initial usage,was for commercial 
purposes. 

But I would really prefer that you would address that question to 
Mr. Victor. He can elaborate upon it. 

Mr. Do.turtncer. I thought there was another motive behind it. 

Mr. Dewey. I did have one brief comment I wanted to make, Mr. 
Chairman, which I believe has a bearing on this, and that is this: 

A statement by certain witnesses earlier in the hearing were to the 
effect that the shipowners are very callous about safety at sea. 

I would like to point out one new innovation regarding safety at 
sea which has saved a lot of distress in the Pacific Ocean in the last 
few months. 

A group of companies on the Pacific coast organized themselves and 
financed a weather plotting service whereby masters of vessels, upon 
sailing from west coast ports, would be advised of the best route so 
that the vessel would avoid heavy weather. 

Furthermore, these companies, through this weather plotting 
service, can get messages to the ship to order diversions of the vessel to 
avoid heavy weather which develops while the ship is at sea. 

Companies which have used this device testify to tremendous 
savings in costs. Seamen who have ridden on the ships during times 
of the year where the vessels tend to incur heavy weather testify that 
they are getting a much better ride and the trip is much more com- 
fortable. 

I think this is an important point to consider. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Hinshaw? 

Mr. HinsHaw. There is a single page statement I think was 
attached to Mr. Phillips’ statement which I do not believe he asked to 
have inserted in the record. 

It is a statement applicable to the present bill. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. I observe here that this entire statement, with 
all of the supplements to it, including the statement adopted by the 
Telecommunications Committee of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute on H. R. 4090, dated March 17, 1955, has been included in 
the record. 

The attachments to the statement, of course, will be included, too. 

I think permission already has been granted but, if not, that includes 
all of the supplemental statements in connection with the main 
statement. 

Mr. Dolliver? 

Mr. Dotutver. You referred to the fact there has been some 
difficulty in the coastwise trade in recent years, particularly since 
the war. 

Would the enactment of this legislation further burden coastwise 
trade and perhaps have an adverse effect upon it? 

Mr. Dewey. It certainly would, Mr. Dolliver. What comments 
I had for the intercoastal trade apply equally to the coastwise trade. 
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Mr. Douuiver. This legislation would apply to both intercoastal 
and coastwise trade? 

Mr. Dewey. It certainly would. 

Mr. Dotiiver. And in your opinion it would have an adverse 
effect upon both of those segments of the trade? 

Mr. Dewey. I would qualify my answer by saying that this single 
piece of legislation will not in and of itself deeide whether a company 
goes out of business or anything of that nature. I do not assume 
such extremes for this legislation. 

I simply say that this, together with a number of other very frus- 
trating economic factors, could mean the difference. 

Mr. Douutver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Hate. Is it not a fact that practically speaking there is no 
coastwise trade at all? 

Mr. Dewey. That is very true, Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Hate. On either coast? 

Mr. Dewey. On either coast, sir, with the possible exception of 
industrial corporations which maintain shipping for their own pur- 
poses. But from the standpoint of a common carrier it is almost an 
extinct type of business. 

Mr. DotuineGer. Then this bill will make no difference one way 
or the other as to the increase or decrease of trade? 

Mr. Dewey. Only on those which remain, a handful on each 
coast, Mr. Dollinger. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much, Mr. Dewey. 

We are glad to have your statement. 

May the Chair inquire again whether there is anyone else present 
who would desire to make a statement or comment on this legislation? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Harris. Any of you gentlemen who are here with Mr. Dewey 
who wish to make further comment? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Harris. This, then, will conclude the hearings on the legis- 
lation. 

There is a call from the House and the members of this committee 
will have to respond to it. 

The committee will be adjourned. 

(Committee hearing adjourned at 11:10 a. m.) 


Xx 








